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EVERY ACCEPTED MEASURE OF HEAT LOSS PROVES 


IMAL 


Russell Mills, arch., planned this handsome home for D. O. Robinson, Reno, Nev. Sidewalls and top-floor ceilings are safeguarded hy Celotex Insulation. 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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CELOTEX GUARANTEED INSULATION REPLACES OTHER MATERIALS — 
PROVIDES STRUCTURAL STRENGTH, INSULATION, VAPOR SEAL, AT ONE COST! 


IDEWALLS represent definitely large heat-loss areas 
S in a house. They need insulation if the owner is to 
realize economy of fuel. And economy of construction 
calls for installing sidewall insulation at the time the house 
is built. By building with Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing 
and Celotex Vapor-seal Lath — both of which replace 
other materials at small extra cost—this vital sidewall pro- 
tection is permanently assured, at minimum expense! 

This fact has been emphasized to millions of maga- 
zine readers by the current Celotex advertising cam- 
paign. That campaign has been planned to make it 


Please send complete details about Celotex Guar- 


anteed Insulation. 


BUILDING 


easier for you, the architect, to persuade your clients to 
include sidewall insulation when they build. 

By providing structural strength, insulation, and 
vapor seal—all at a single cost—Celotex Vapor-seal 
Products are enabling thousands of owners to enjoy 
the complete protection they might otherwise neglect. 
Further advantages include permanent protection 
against termites and dry rot, provided in all Celotex 
cane fibre products by the exclusive, patented Ferox 
Process—and the famous Celotex written life-of-building 
guarantee.* Mail the coupon for full details. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCTS 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation, including 


CANE FIBRE INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISH 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING + ROCK WOOL 


Address 


1} County 
L 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


BATTS, BLANKETS + GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH, WALL BOARDS 
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CHURCH OF ST. PETER CLAVER 


A realistic and imaginative approach to the problem of 
the contemporary church. 


SCHOOLS 


A selection of outstanding recent work by type: Nursery 
School, Kindergarten, Elementary and High Schools 
Classrooms, Gymnasia, and Auditoria. 


FINLAND 


A portfolio of Finnish architecture, with an introduction 
by Alvar Aalto. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Plastics in Building: Decorative Laminates .. . Resin 
Bonded Plywood .. . Molded Products ... Extruded 
and Cast, Sheets, Rods, and Tubes. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series. Interior- 
exterior photographs . . . floor plans .. . critical 
comment... cost data... construction outlines. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Bruce Barton .. . Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 
Mumford .. . Edwin Bateman Morris. 


THE DIARY 


Random news, achievements, personalities. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Loan security analysis—what FHA’s near-science of 
mortgage risk rating has done to and for the nation’s 
builders, borrowers and lenders .. . In Columbus a 
realtor-builder sells four-family houses complete with 
tenants .. . The “‘likes’’ of 300 women dictate the 
design of California’s most significant house ... A 
material dealer’s promotional program pulls, sells Hart- 
ford’s architects as well as lumber .. . Rising rents 
and mortgage volume pictured against dropping costs 
and foreclosure rate—22 trends in building statistics. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL ART 


The Metropolitan Museum opens its 15th exhibition of 
American design. 


BOOKS 


The New Architecture ... Builders of the Capitol 
Old Vermont Houses ... Building and remodeling in the 
country. 
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THE MONTH IN 


BUILDING TRENDS. While the March value of build- 


PERMITS 


ing permits surpassed April’s by 20 per cent, it was not suf- 


ficient to boost 1940’s first quarter volume to last year’s level 
Preliminary statistics point to a 


(see tabulation, right). 
healthier second quarter. 


Highlights from the complete picture of building trends 


(Source: U.S. Dept. of abor) 
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Monthly Data Three mont 





Mar. 1940 
(millions) 





Comparison with 


1940 
Feb. ’40 Mar. °39 


a Comparison 
(millions) 


with 1939 





presented on page 448: construction costs are leveling off; 
FHA mortgage insurance is running ahead of last year’s 
record; foreclosure rate hits new post-Depression low; marriage 


volume betters 1939’s; rents continue steady. 


—————s 


$240.5 1.994 
111.3 23.2 

+ 8.9 10.5 69.7 10.8 

+20.6 — 3.7 421.5 11.4 


427.1% + 5.3% 
$14.3 17.0 








ROUND ONE. To date Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold’s build- 
ing trust busting drive has attained no 
victories, suffered one set-back. It came 
in late April when Justice F. Dickinson 
Letts ordered a jury in the U. S. District 
Court of the District of Columbia to 
acquit the local teamsters union and four 
of its officers of conspiracy charges involv- 
ing a tie-up of Federal and private con- 
struction in the nation’s capital. His 
grounds: Government prosecutors had 
not shown “criminal intent.” 

Growing out of a jurisdictional dispute 
between teamsters’ and engineers’ unions 
over the operation of concrete mixing 
trucks, the case was an important one for 
“Buster” Arnold, despite the judge’s spe- 
cific declaration that he was passing on 
neither the liability of labor to prosecu- 
tion under the Sherman Act nor the 
legality of jurisdictional disputes. The 
judge’s action pointed to one big loop 
hole in the Justice Department’s enforce- 
ment program when he instructed the 
jury to return a not-guilty verdict. Thus, 
the defense attorney, as is his privilege, 
asked the court to order a verdict that 
evidence had not proved criminal intent, 
and that the accused should therefore be 
acquitted. The judge obliged, and the 
show was over. Reason: under these cir- 
cumstances, a jury has no option; it must 
bring in the directed verdict or be dis- 
charged and possibly cited for contempt. 
Moreover, it is difficult for the public 
prosecutor to obtain an appeal from such 
a verdict, since in legal theory this would 
subject the defendants to double jeopardy 
and violate the Constitutional guarantee 
that no man shall be tried more than 
once for the same offense. 

If other judges handling Arnold’s cases 
choose to follow Justice Lett’s directed- 
verdict precedent, it is readily admitted 
that the building industry crusade may 
flatly flop. It is obviously more difficult 
to prove the same degree of criminal in- 
tent in a Sherman Act case than in a 
murder trial. But, the trust busters are 
not particularly worried. They claim to 
have found a provision in the criminal 
code which may permit them to appeal 
the Washington verdict. Furthermore, 
they realize that it is more difficult to 


show criminal intent in the jurisdictional 
dispute case than in any other of the al- 
leged labor rackets, argue that there is 
little doubt about Labor’s intentions when 
it conspires to prevent the use of par- 
ticular building materials. Meanwhile, La- 
bor claims the first round. 


TIMBER. Representing some 20,000 
lumber and building material dealers coast 
to coast, the Board of Directors of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. 
month ago stormed Washington, D. C. 
for their 23rd annual meeting. They re- 
elected President Roger S. Finkbine of 
Des Moines, Iowa, head of the local Wis- 
consin Lumber Co. and past president of 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Assn. Then 
they stormed three Government agencies 
with verbal bullets: 

> U.S. Housing Authority was attacked 
for “an unjustifiable expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money, in view of the fact that 
our members have built thousands of 
sound, attractive homes for people in the 
lower income group, for $2,500 and even 
less.” The lumber dealers’ directors were 
unanimously opposed to the proposed ex- 
tension of USHA activities, sent letters to 
House Banking and Currency Committee- 
men saying so. 

> Wages and Hours Division of the De- 
partment of Labor was caught in the 
lumbermen’s second barrage. Hearing that 


Lumberman Roger S. Finkbine 


A R C H 


the Division was on the verge of issuing 
an opinion that sales of building materials 
to industrials and building contractors 
would henceforth be classed as “whole- 
sale” and therefore subject to the Wages 
and Hours Act, President Finkbine ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with Gov- 
ernment labor officials and attempt to 
change their minds. Its sales to contrac- 
tors, claims the lumber industry, should 
be classed as retail. Fortnight ago, no de- 
cision had been reached. 

> Federal Housing Administration was 
also hit by a few pop shots aimed directly 
at its Title I Class 3 loan program. Lum- 
bermen do not object to FHA’s construc- 
tion requirements which were upped on 
New Year’s Day, but they do object to 
the minimum property standards which 
were simultaneously raised to the Title II 
level. Claiming that the new regulations 
are stifling the construction of low cost 
houses in rural and vacational areas 
throughout the country (Arcu. Forum, 
Mar. 1940, p. 207), the association direc- 
tors formed a committee to discuss liber- 
alization of Title I’s property standards 
with FHA officials. 

At their closing session the lumber 
dealers were urged by Public Relations 
Director Carleton K. Matson of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford to expand their market by 
advertising the advantages and _ satisfac- 
tion of home ownership rather than just 
the merits of their specific materials and 
equipment items. For a convincing ex- 
ample of what form such promotion may 
take, Publicist Matson might well have 
pointed to Hartford, Conn.’s enterprising 
Capitol City Lumber Co. (see page 445). 


ANNUAL WAGE. [Interesting read- 
ing for Building Labor should be the 
report issued month ago by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Assn. It brings to 
light a new practice by municipal gov- 
ernments—a guaranteed annual wage [or 
laborers and skilled tradesmen, long ad- 
vocated by everybody (except Building 
Labor) as a benefit for the building in- 
dustry in general and its labor in par- 
ticular. 

Covering the nine U. S. cities which 
have adopted the plan, the Association's 
report singles out Milwaukee as the scene 
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W. Bugene Smith 


FIRM OF THE MONTH e « « they plan for 500,000 clients (page 399) 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH e e« « those to come will be smaller (page 401) 
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John D. Beinert 


PRODUCT OF THE MONTH e e ethere’s nothing wrong with this picture (page 413) 
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ST. PETER CLAVER MISSION wonrczar, ». 5. 


\LBERT HOFFMANN, DESIGNER 


GEORGE KRATINA, SCULPTOR The church, more than any other type of building, has consistently withheld 


itself from contemporary trends in architecture; there have been distinguished 
VINCENT PACELLI, PAINTER exceptions, notably in Europe, but in the main they have served merely to point 
F up a resistance to change that is easily understood. The break with stylistic 
PAUL C, REILLY, ARCHITECT tradition represented in this example is by no means a radical one, but it does 
show a serious attempt to restate in present-day terms an age-old problem of 
building. Aside from the fact that it serves a Negro community, this church 
presented no unusual program to the designer: it had to provide for the custo 
mary Catholic liturgical requirements, the congregation wanted a_ dignified 
structure, and the budget was extremely restricted. The finished building is a 
plain rectangular structure in brick, its pitched roof supported by a series of 
wood trusses. Despite the total lack of the trappings generally believed neces- 
sary to proper ecclesiastical atmosphere, the interior is impressive. Thoroughly 
American in character, realistic in its rigid economy, the church is a_ distin- 


guished building and a splendid example of collaboration among the arts. 


All photos, Esra Stoller 





ST. PETER CLAVER MISSION 
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Few recent buildings show a better under- 
standing of the possibilities of collaboration 
with designer, painter and sculptor than this. 
The doors are in green bronze, with the 
figures modeled in bold relief. Gay figures of 
angels, executed for the most part in copper 
tubing, enliven the ceiling. The figure of 
Christ is in teak. 
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SCULPTOR ¢ VINCENT PACELLI, PAINTER 
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Macassar ebony flexwood and aluminum are used for the ces ae: 
the altar, set on a base of glass blocks, is of wood which is aren - 
painted. An interesting detail is the sanctuary lamp, which ght 
anced on a pulley with a ball of lucite. The vigil lamps (upper righ 

have been handled with ingenuity; arranged on four arms of gin 
they can be pulled out to be lighted and then swung — — 
the wall. Illustrated at the lower right is a massive figure of St. e, 
executed in black walnut and white metal; the figure is oy = 
by the use of concealed lighting to illuminate the wall behind it. 








ST. PETER CLAVER MISSION, MONTCLAIR, N. J, 


ALBERT HOFFMANN, DESIGNER 


GEORGE KRATINA, SCULPTOR 


VINCENT PACELLI, PAINTER 


PAUL C, REILLY, ARCHITECT 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

TON LTA ARTI I ea 
FOUNDATIONS: Concrete, steel re- 
enforcement. Waterproofing—integral. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 in. 
brick, 2 in. air space; inside—4 in. 
brick veneer. Interior partitions— 
studs, metal lath and plaster. Struc- 
tural steel—Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Floors: Basement—concrete; remain- 
der—pine sub- and finished flooring. 
ROOF: Covered with slate; inside fac- 
ing—Temlock, Armstrong Cork Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing 
and gutters—copper, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co 

INSULATION: Flat roofs—1 in. roof 
insulation, Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Croft Steel 
Windows, Inc. Glass—double strength, 
quality A, Lustra, American Window 
Glass Co. Glass blocks—Fittsburgh- 
Corning Corp.; bronze frames—aAllied 
Bronze Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Linoleum, Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc. 

FURNISHINGS: Altar rail—Flexwood, 
U. S. Plywood Corp. Aluminum rail— 
Allied Bronze Corp. Organ—Hammond 
Organ Studios. 

WOODWORK: Trim—birch. Doors— 
Hardwood Products Corp. 
HARDWARE: By Oscar C. Rixson 
Co. and P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING: By Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wir- 
ing system—conduit and BX. Fixtures 
—Holophane Co. Lucite ball on lamp 
—E. |. DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc. 
PLUMBING: Fixtures by American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Kitchen range—Magic Chef, American 
Stove Co. 

HEATING: Two-pipe semi-vacuum 
system. Boiler—Fitzgibbons Boiler 
Co., Inc. Radiator—American Radiator 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Sump pump— 
Chicago Pump Co. Regulators—Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Valves—Crane Co. Condensation pum 
Nash Engineering Co. 




















SCHOOLS 
wo NURSERY SCHOOL + KINDERGARTEN + ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM + HIGH SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 





While the Nursery School is not commonly a part of the 
public school system, almost five-sixths of the nation’s 
1.785 are maintained by the Federal Government 
through its emergency education program. Only the pri- 
vately operated sixth, however, are especially designed 
and built for the purpose. 

Nursery school procedure is not sufficiently standardized 
to have produced set planning principles applicable to 
all types of programs. Individual examples vary as to 
the age group served and the length of the school “day,” 
which may be from 7 in the morning to 7 at night (for 
children whose parents both work) or from 9 to 3, or 





¢ M. Damora 





NURSERY SCHOOL, CHARLESTOWN TOWNSHIP, PA. OSCAR STONOROV, ARCHITECT 


simply during the morning or during the afternoon. 
This naturally affects the type of “plant” required. 

The school on this and the following page is really a 
combined nursery school and community house. During 
the day it is used by pre-school children, after school 
hours by elementary and high school pupils, and at night 
by adults. It shows, however, the primary requirements 
of any such unit: plenty of light and air, carefully stud- 
ied storage facilities, and provision for relaxation and 
play. Built within the stone walls of an old church, the 
design is a singularly successful example of the modern 


style applied to remodeling work. 
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NURSERY SCHOOL, OSCAR STON 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cement plaster on 
stone; inside—plaster. Frame walls—redwood sid- 
ing, shiplap, Thermosote sheathing, wood studs, 
Homasote, Homasote Co. Interior partitions— 
wood studs and WHomasote. Floor cnstruction— 
maple finish flooring. 

ROOF: Main—covered with built-up slag, Philip 
Carey Co.; remainder—canvas covered. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—Cop-O-Top, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Ducts and slag stops 
—galvanized iron, Republic Steel Corp. 
INSULATION: Walls and roofs—Thermasote, 
Homasote Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Steel casement, Michael Flynn 
Mfg. Co. Glass—double strength, quality B, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 
—Romex, General Cable Corp. Fixtures—Kurt 
Versen, Inc. 

HEATING: Forced warm air system with Mueller 
winter air conditioner, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 
Oil burner—Quiet May Oil Burner Co. Grilles— 
Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Minneapo- 
lis- Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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Robert M. Damora 








KINDERGARTEN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SCHOOL, ANAHEIM, CALIF. 
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In most larger cities, the kindergarten is 
now accepted as a regular part of the pub- 
lic school system. Peak enrollment (1930) , 








' _— 
included about 30 per cent of the coun- . 
try’s five-year-olds, and present levels are — — —_—— 
almost as high despite a marked economy 








slump about five years ago. 


As forerunner of the “activity” trend in 

















iy education, today’s kindergarten differs in Ey } 
5) fewer respects from the ordinary class- 
room than was the case in the past. 
Nevertheless, it still requires special facil- 





ities and should be separated from the ‘ 
main school building, in order to segregate 

starting children from older pupils and 77 . 
prevent interference between programs. 

Characteristic of such units is the divi- s 

sion into play and work space shown in 
the two examples on this and the follow- 
ing page. In the case of the one at the 
right, these have been separated by steps 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—wood frame, 
metal lath and plaster inside and outside. 
Floor construction—maple finish flooring. 
ROOF: Covered with composition roofing, 
gravel surfaced. 

SHEET METAL WORK: All galvanized 
sheet metal. 

WINDOWS: Glass—double strength, quality A. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Linoleum and Glad- 
ding, McBean & Co. tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Toilets—tile, Glad- 





Eaton Photos 


MARSH, SMITH & POWELL, ARCHITECTS 




































































ding, McBean & Co. MEP 

FURNISHINGS: Blackboards—Austral Sales +8 

Corp. 3a 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. STORET] |e$ 

PAINTING: All material by Lund & Sons. UA GSES ge: 

=“LECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Complete | Bt JTF 
conduit. Public address system—Warren + s Ay ee 
lechron Co. r eS ae ;_ = socnens ey <= <= 

FUMBING: All fixtures by Crane Co. - —— G ‘ 
ATING: Pacific forced air system, hot || 
furnaces, U. S. Radiator Co. Thermo- Sq) )) 

Photos ts—General Controls Corp. —— 
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KINDERGARTEN _w. L. VALENTINE PRIMARY SCHOOL, SAN MARINO, CALIF. 
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MARSH, SMITH & POWELL, ARCHITECTS 


in order to provide for dual use as a small 


- uae 
assembly room and platform for parent- , | 






















ooo ~ - = - “ J : 
teacher groups. “Ah tht Chit H 
Both are generously opened to the out- sank r SeeHi H 
side, with terraces and outdoor play areas. } 1 _ = APs Minti 1 - 
In each case workrooms are carefully = COOH the ws n ' 
planned to provide adequate and con- ae = wo 
venient counters and storage space for — ! jeaee 
equipment. The details above, from both i O59 doco 
kindergartens show how rolling storage NTRANGEB > S recy Greater) oy 
boxes for clay and blocks have been L aig | | 
tucked neatly away under tables and rat H 

even seats, yet can be moved instantly to th - 


any part of the room when equipment is 





needed or is being collected. Pictures be- 


low show the children during a “rest 








period,” and the ramped approach to the 
outdoor playground, amusingly decorated 
with the letters of the alphabet. 
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Eaton Photos 
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The school building of today is rapidly acquiring a second 


important function, that of community center. The newly 
awakened interest in adult education, the spread of officially 
sponsored community forums, Town Meeting of the Air’s 3,700 
listening groups, 15,000 womens’ clubs, Girl and Boy Scout 
meetings, and a host of similar activities have created the 
need; the school building, supported by the taxpayer’s dollar 
and available for evening use, is the logical means to satisfy it. 
As a result, laws have been changed to permit these uses of 
school buildings after hours, and the practice of using the school 


for such purposes is becoming widespread. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL UPLAND, CALIF. 











MARSH, SMITH & POWELL, ARCHITECTS 





The architectural effects of this trend are evidenced by the 
school shown on this and the following two pages. The audi- 
torium and cafeteria wing has been separated from the rest of 
the school so that its various uses will not conflict with regular 
activities. Separate outside entrances are provided for evening 
functions. The library flanks the main school entrance so as to 
be handy for community use. Other notable features include 
the provision of outdoor terraces for each of the classrooms and 
the location of the kindergarten in a separate wing. Cost 
$285,000. 





























ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UPLAND, CALIF. MARSH, SMITH & POWELL, ARCHITECTS 


This cafeteria embodies the “musts” of a 
good school cafeteria. It is centrally lo- 
cated, light and airy; the kitchen can be 
separated from the dining space by slid- 
ing panel (see detail below) so that the 
latter can be used for other purposes; 
there is an outside door to the kitchen 
and storeroom: help’s dressing and toilet 
rooms are provided; soiled dish windows 


are low enough for small children. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—reenforced 
concrete; inside—acoustic plaster. Interior 
partitions—steel studs, wire lath and plas- 
ter. Structural steel—Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. Floor construction—reenforced con- 
crete. Ceilings—steel furring, metal lath and 
acoustic plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with built-up composition 
with pea gravel finish, Pioneer Roofing Co. 
INSULATION: Roofs—rockwool, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Truscon Steel Co. 
Glass blocks—Owens-lIllinois Glass Co. 
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FLOOR COVERINGS: 
strong Cork Co. 
Moulding Floor Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Wainscots in halls 
and toilets—tile, General Tile Co.; remain- 
der—stucco. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: All material by W. P. Fuller 
Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Washington- 
Eljer Co. Kitchen equipment—Barker Bros. 
HEATING: Gas radiators— Pacific Gas 
Radiator Co. Fans and blowers—Western 
Blower Co. Ducts—Cop-R. Loy, Wheeling 
Steel Corp. Incinerator—Alhambra Foun- 
dry Co. 
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Based on the activity “core” program now being generally 
used throughout California, this classroom illustrates its 
two essentials: Movable desks and a larger classroom with 
work alcove including sink, heater outlets, work bench, and 
storage space: It is applicable to all nation’s schools since 
all use some variant of project work. 
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Of particular interest in this small (280- 


pupil) elementary school is the provision 
of separate entrances for the kindergarten 
and gymnasium, and the use of the latter 
for minor community activities—despite 
the fact that a nearby high school makes 
similar provision. Typical classroom de- 
tails on facing page show blackboard con- 
struction and storage facilities. Cost 
$111,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete. Dampproofing 
—Toch Bros. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, hol- 
low tile, The Carlyle Tile Co., brick back- 
ing, and plaster. Interior partitions—4 in. 
tile, furring, metal lath and plaster. Floor 
construction—concrete. 

ROOF: Covered with Barrett Co. roofing; 
slate coping by The Structural Slate Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Ducts—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Roofs—insulite Co. Sound 
insulation—Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, Far- 
ley & Loetscher Co. Glass—filat drawn. 
Glass blocks—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
STAIR: Terrazzo, Sioux City Tile & Mo- 
saic Co. Rail—aluminum. 
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FLOOR COVERINGS: Corridors and class- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. Gym- 
nasium—maple. Toilets—tile, Olean Tile Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—metal. 
Doors—oak and Trussbilt metal, Div. of Siems 
Bros. Inc. 

HARDWARE: By Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Yale & Towne and Richard-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
PAINTING: By Pratt & Lambert and 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—steel tube. Switches—Pass & Sey: 
mour. Fixtures—Gill Glass & Fixture C0 
Radio and signal system—Radio Corp. of 
America. 

HEATING: Univents—The Herman Nelson 
Corp. Boiler—Kewanee Boiler Co. Radiators 
—American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Corp. Thermostats—Johnson Service C©® 
Valves—C. A. Dunham Co. 
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AUDITORIUM JoHN Cc. FREMONT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, ANAHEIM, CALIF. 
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An excellently designed auditorium for 
750. Careful 
given to scene and property handling 


consideration has been 
through the rear stage door and prop- 
erty room to an outside loading plat- 
the 


sion for musical instrument storage and 


form. Also noteworthy are provi- 


the ramped side exits. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—frame, 
Wood, stucco. Floor construction—maple 
finish. 

ROOF: Covered with 
gravel roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: All galvanized 
iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. 
Glass—double strength, quality A. Glass 
blocks—Owens- Illinois Glass Co. 
FLOORS: Douglas fir. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Co. 





composition and 


PAINTING: Materials by National Lead 
Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Com- 


plete in conduit. Public address system 
—Warren Telechron Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING: Radiators—Pacific Gas Ra 
ator Co. 


Eaton Photos 
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SYMNASIUM, HERBERT HOOVER HIGH SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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Interesting for its use of top lighting and 





unusual structure, this gymnasium em- 
ploys a combination of concrete cantilevers 
and steel trusses to span a total length of 


112 ft. Framing runs lengthwise of the 





| j room in order to make possible a future 
IH addition at one end. Cost: $102,000. 

“ ||| CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 

| 


7 — a oe a LL ay L STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—hollow con- 














crete columns with solid concrete panels 
: between. Interior partitions—Bar-Z metal 
' ; ec Ee wep studs, Soulé Steel Co., metal lath and plas- 
: ; — . sii ter. Floor construction—reenforced concrete 
—s > 
" i a —_—_—_— r— arene memes: 3 slabs. ; 
‘ ‘ ROOF: Skylight—H. H. Robertson Co. 
Decks—concrete covered with composition 
roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: All steel gaiva- 
nized sheet metal, Columbia Steel Co. 
INSULATION: Sound insulation—Quietile, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Fenestra, Detroit 
Steel Products Co. Glass—'!,4 in. solite wire. 
Glass blocks—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
STAIR: Reenforced concrete. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Exercise room—as- 
phalt tile, Armstrong Cork Co. Gymnasium 
—maple finish flooring on U. S. Gypsum Co. 
sound resilient metal chairs. 
HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. 
PAINTING: Materials by U. S. Gypsum 
Co., Hillyard Chemical Co., W. P. Fuller 
Co. and Super Concrete Emulsion Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—conduit. Switches—Square D. Co. 
Fixtures—Benjamin Electric Co. 
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GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM FARMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, FARMINGTON, MICH. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 
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While the combination gymnasium-audi- 
torium has been a subject of controversy 
between educational authorities for many 
years it continues to be used in many 
localities. Where there is full-time use for 
both gymnasium and auditorium the best 
solution is obviously separate units, but 
where use and funds are limited the com- 
bination is more economical in both con- 
struction and operation. Another factor in 
its favor is the provision of maximum 


spectator space, which it satisfies more : 





readily than the separate gym. 


In addition to such a combination, this 





unit includes an excellent woodworking 





shop and domestic science department, 
and a cafeteria for students who bring 
their own lunches. The architectural treat- 
ment, inside and out, is unusually suc- 
cessful. Cost: $104,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
































C°MESTIC SCIENCE 


FOUNDATIONS: Concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—face brick, 
Williamston Brick Co., cement block back- 
up and inside finish, Boice Bros. 

ROOF: Covered with poured gypsum, U. S&S. 
Gypsum Co. 

SHEET METAL: Flashing and gutters—An.- 
aconda Copper, American Brass Co. 
SOUND INSULATION: Acoustic Celotex, 
Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel projected, Detroit 
Products Co. Glass—sheet, American Win- 
dow Glass Co. Rooflights—Albert Grauer 
Co. Shades—Athey Shade Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Shop—asphait mas- 
tic. Lobbies, shower and locker rooms— 
terrazzo. Remainder—tile, David E. Ken- 
nedy Co. 

FURNISHINGS: Home economics equipment 
—Kewaunee Mfg. Co. Lockers—Berger Mfg. 
Co. 

DOORS: Hollow metal, Neidringhaus Co. 
HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. and Mc- 
Kinney Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Material by The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. 


























GY MNASIUM-AUDITORIUM, FARMINGTON 


Provision for spectators and ad- 
equate natural lighting are two big 
problems of gymnasium design. Top 
lighting, being non-directional, per- 
mits practice courts at right angles 
to exhibition courts as shown above 
—a compact arrangement with obvi- 
ous advantages. Where side light 
is used, practice space may be used 
for portable bleachers for exhibition 
games, as in the Ventura gymnasium 
at the right. 
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GYMNASIUM, PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING, VENTURA, CALIF. 
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GYMNASIUM SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, VENTURA, CALIF. 
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Floyd Ray Photo 
ROY C. WILSON, GEOFFRY N. LAWFORD, ARCHITECTS MANLEY W. SAHLBERG, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
This physical education unit is planned 
for 1,400 pupils. Except for the Girls’ Gym- 
nasium to be built later, it provides PLAY FIELDS 


PLAY FIELDS 
equal facilities for boys and girls, joined in 


THE 


U 


a single building for easy access to a common 
clinic, a future swimming pool, and for inter- 


ial | 
2 | 


changeable use of classrooms. A high degree 
of independence has nevertheless been main- 











,.. 


tained between the various subdivisions of the 


Ba. 
at 
aw 


plan, and, in accordance with modern prac- 
tice, separate outside entrance facilities are 
provided for each of the parts. Instructors’ a ee 
offices, located strategically on the second 
floor, have direct supervision through obser- 
vation windows of the gymnasium, locker 
rooms, the future swimming pool, and the cin Sta 
adjoining playfields. Cost: approx. $325,000. | CAMPUS 
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GYMNASIUM-— SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA, CALIF. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete 
Waterproofing—Pabco, Paraffine Cos. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—exposed re. 
enforced concrete; inside—plaster; some ex- 
posed concrete. Interior partitions—non- 
bearing, Truscon Steel Corp. steel studs. 
Floor construction—concrete slabs and 
joists. Ceilings—hung plaster, acoustic tile 
or concrete. 

ROOF: Covered with Pabco, Paraffine Cos. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Vents and skylights—H. H. Robertson Co. 
INSULATION: Roofs—lInsulite Co. Sound 
insulation—Acousti-Celotex, Celotex Corp. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Truscon Steel Co. 
Giass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass 
blocks—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
STAIRS: Main—bronze rail, slate treads, 
risers and stringers; others—concrete, stee! 
pipe rail. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Toilets and showers— 
ceramic tile, Mosaic Tile Co. Classrooms, 
kitchen and offices—linoleum, Pabco, Para- 
ffine Cos. Gymnasium—maple. Remainder— 
cement. 

FURNISHINGS: Lockers—steel, Berger Mfg. 
Co. Folding bleachers—Fred Medart Mfg. 
Co. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—metal. 
Doors—W heeler-Osgood Sales Corp. 
HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. and Vonne- 
gut Hardware Co. 

PAINTING: By National Lead Co., W. P. 
Fuller Co., Asher Mfg. Co. and Celotex Corp. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—conduit. Switches—Bryant_ Elec- 
tric Co. Fixtures—Westinghouse’ Electric 
& Mfg. Co. Photo electric cell control of 
lighting—General Electric Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures by American Radiator- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. Water pipes—Ana- 
conda Copper, American Brass Co. 
HEATING: Low pressure steam _ system. 
Boiler—Bryant Heater Co. Radiators—Amer- 
ican-Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Thermostats—Powers Regulator Co. Vaives— 
Crane Co. Water heater—Union Tank & Pipe 
Co. Pump—Nash Engineering Co. Inciner- 
ator—Smith Mfg. Co. 
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The spirit and genius which has 
given the world the unexcelled 
architecture of modern Finland 
cannot be destroyed by bombs 
or a change of flags. For his 
preparation of the following 
article. the editors are indebted 
to ALVAR AALTO, now here in 
connection with his work as 
chief architect for Finland’s 


reconstruction. 


The present moment, with Europe 
fighting and the war in Finland 
scarcely over, is hardly the most 
suitable time for studying problems 
of architecture. Still, construction 
is not a far cry from the idea of war. 
To destroy and to build may be 
compared to two sisters with oppos- 
ing characteristics. A good philoso- 
phy of architecture must be based 
on the idea of building as a kind of 
struggle of humanity against nature. 
I cannot present a story about Fin- 
nish architecture now in the same 
way that I would have done only a 
few months ago. Among the coun- 
tries known as pioneers in modern 
architecture, Finland is the youngest 
in the family of nations, yet it has 
a culture of more than 1,000 years 
of constant development. This is 
true of its architecture as well as its 
literature and music. 

The last twenty years in Finland 
have been a period of social construc- 
tion, a time of intense activity, par- 
ticularly in building. Transition 
from an old-fashioned agricultural 
economy to that of a modern indus- 
trial state naturally presented prob- 
lems of social adjustment on a very 
broad scale. While these problems 
had by no means been fully solved 
when the war broke out, the process 
itself was responsible for far-reaching 
changes in national attitude, which 
may be briefly described as a shift 
in emphasis from the individual to 
society as a whole. 

In Finland the revolution in archi- 
tecture is naturally part of the whole 
international movement, but, at the 
same time it is not an_ isolated 
phenomenon in the country’s inter- 
nal life. As in other countries with 
a more or less provincial culture, 
modern architecture did not appear 
in Finland as a superficial style trend 
in imitation of the great European 
centers. Even though there is today 
in Finland, as in all countries, a good 
deal of superficial modernism, the 
country itself, its climate, resources, 
topography and ways of living afford 


a mass of material which forms a 
good base for the solution of prob- 
lems of contemporary architecture 
Similarly, there exist in the Finnish 
culture special forms in living which 
constitute a force for the develop- 
ment of the new architecture. One 
of these is the native hygienic cult, 
a custom practiced since the far ages 
and still a part of everyday life. 
There is, for example, the Finnish 
bath “sauna” which is always pres- 
ent, and even the humblest hut has 
its bath-house. This custom is re- 
sponsible for the special style of liv- 
ing. The ceremony of the bath in 
Finland occupies the same central 
place in the life of the people as the 
“ceremony of tea” in Japan. While 
the ceremony of tea in Japan has 
given the Japanese culture a special 
sensitiveness for materials, and forms 
the connection between human be- 
ings and the material world, so in the 


same way the ceremony of the 



















bath has given to Finnish culture 


its own “architecture,” its own arts 
and crafts, and finally provides the 
contact between the human being 
and the special character of Finnish 
nature. 

Other similar factors include the use 
of wood as almost the only medium 
of construction in the past. Modern 
architecture has developed most 
rapidly in countries where the old 
construction in wood has paved the 
way for modern skeleton building. 
A very important fact about Finnish 
architecture is the marked absence 
of the influence of fortification 
buildings in the country. In the wide 
open areas in Finland, where great 
forests, numerous lakes and rapids 
always have been the country’s 
“fortifications,” the single house and 
the embryos of city building have 








grown without the heavy character- 
istics which fortification buildings 
lend to architecture 

Another factor of importance in the 
country’s development is the decen 
tralization of the population, only 
about 15 per cent of which lives in 
cities. This is no new phenomenon 
in Finnish life, but one which goes 
back centuries. Obviously we have 
here an excellent basis for the devel 
opment of architecture and large 
scale planning 

The tendency toward decentraliza 
tion is implicit in the whole of mod 
ern architecture, not only in the 
sense of dispersion of the production 
apparatus, but also culturally. Ih 
Finland, due to the state-owned 
forests, the industries built in con- 
nection with them, and the many 
harbors spread along the cogrst, 
people with good technical and cul- 


tural backgrounds are spread over 


the entire country, and there is no 


artificial, unhealthy segregation of 
this group from the main body of 
the population. Practically all of 
the large factories have been built 
in rural districts, leaving the cities 
unencumbered by unwieldy indus- 
trial establishments. 

Due to its long tradition of decen- 
tralization, Finland can approach 
contemporary planning problems 
with far less difficulty and far less 
dislocation of the population than 
the older countries, and there is 
another advantage that might be 
mentioned here. Combined with the 
relative lack of fortification build- 
ings, the dispersion of the population 
has tended to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the house as a source of 
architectural development. Here we 
have a factor whose favorable in- 
fluence on the development of archi- 
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tecture cannot be stressed too much. 
A native tradition of frame con- 
struction, special ways of living, 
peculiar climatic conditions—these 
form a sound beginning for a new 
architecture. 

As in most countries, Finnish archi- 
tecture has not been spared from 
the devastating effects of world-wide 
economic crises. Also, an industry 
has yet to be developed for the pro- 
duction of standard types of building 
units which is sufficiently flexible to 
provide all the products necessary 
to meet individual requirements and 
local circumstances. 

Consequently a large part of the new 
architecture in Finland has not yet 
reached a state of complete harmony 
with nature and with the life I men- 
tioned above, but a good basis for 
a growing architecture does exist, 
and it suggests encouraging possi- 
bilities for the future. 

Now this future is coming—but 
what a future! Finland has just 
ended the war and will be faced 
with a serious social problem for a 
number of years. There are about 
500,000 people without homes today; 
some are refugees from the areas 
ceded to Russia under the terms of 
the peace treaty, others are people 
made homeless by air raids. A large 
number of public buildings were 
destroyed. Schools, hospitals, fac- 
tories, bridges, roads, etc., have to be 
built. Some parts of the country 
need completely new — cultural 
centers: with the loss of Viipuri, 
eastern Finland lost its medical, 
cultural and government center. 
To carry out all of this new 
construction the entire economic 
power of the country will be re- 
quired. 

Concentrated work, carried on under 
pressure, will show results more 
quickly and clearly than a process of 
gradual development; unfortunately 
there is one thing which is the antith- 
esis of good quality, and that is 
the necessity of doing things too 
quickly. 

Our immediate need is to have the 
homes ready as soon as_ possible. 
Here we face the same problem as in 
any process of colonization. Under 
such circumstances people have first 
built barracks, or some other quickly 
constructed form of communal shel- 
ter; later these barracks have been 
replaced by new buildings. Even 
this “Second Town” has not often 
had all the qualifications for perma- 
nent use, and so a “Third Town” 
was built. How uneconomical this 
system of replacement is must be 





clear to everyone. On 


€ other 
hand, we have examples where : 
state has tried to build a c: pletely 


finished town at once. Cits begun 


in connection with the firs Russian 
Five Year Plan furnish illu trations 
of this, and we know that . {ter the 


Plan fell through they went back to 
the barrack system and that they 
are using them on a large seal today. 
To avoid such mistakes, t! com. 
munities Finland will need should 
be built in the following manner: 

1. The cities must be planned and 
the houses built so that the living 
standard of the people may be raised 
step by step. 

2. Because there is such a great need 
for homes, they will be built and 
equipped in stages: first the roof and 
walls, then in the next step, heating 
and lighting, and later plumbing and 
other equipment. This will ensure 
the people immediate shelter, and, 
by the third step, a completely 
equipped house. Later stages would 
include better finishing materials 
and in the end there will be a com- 
plete modern home as a unit in the 
modern community. 

3. At first many conveniences such 
as water, baths, ete., will be collee- 
tive, and later there will be private 
facilities. 

4 In the beginning the inhabitants 
will pay a low rent, and with each 
succeeding step the rent will be 
raised. This would also conform with 
the changes in the living standards 
which have been temporarily lowered 
by the war, and this level would 
rise in proportion to the speed of 
reconstruction. 

5. To realize this idea we must 
elaborate on this program, and de- 
velop a technical system for com- 
prehensive city planning and _ the 
construction of houses. The system 
will necessarily be coordinated with 
the availability of building materials 
Building step by step is the onl 
solution from the point of view ol 
obtaining material. 

Because Finnish reconstruction ac- 
tivity is to start immediately this 
system cannot be made countrywide 
at once. Therefore it is necessary to 
set up an organization to take 
charge of a number of cities using 
this method of building in stages 
The result would be not only to en 
sure the economic stability of the 
houses built in this manner, but 
would set a precedent for the years 
of reconstruction yet to com: and 
it could probably be used as 4 
basis for housing research in other 
countries. 
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The Gullichsen residence was designed for the owners of a large 
paper manufacturing concern, and, together with the company’s 
offices, it is located in the country about sixteen miles from the 
seacoast town of Pori. It occupies a clearing on a_ hilltop, 
enclosed by a green curtain of trees; the view can be seen only 


from the upper terraces. Two structural systems were used 
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in the construction; there is a masonry unit for the services 
and steel frame on lally columns for the living and dining 
section. The columns, covered in asbestos and finished in 
lacquer, provide a revealing illustration of Aalto’s ability to 
give interest to the most matter-of-fact of structural elements 
The original program called for a house and an art gallery 











MAIREA‘’’: HOUSE IN NORRMARK AINO AND ALVAR AALTO, ARCHITECTS 








Gustaf Velin Photos 


for the owners’ collection of modern paintings; as built, however, pool which is curved in section as well as plan to eliminate the 


danger of cracking. The illustrations at the top of these pages 
and the photograph directly below show views of the living room; 
those in the middle of the facing page show the pool, bath house, 


and the sod-covered roof which extends over the terrace to the 
a covered passage, and adjoins a reenforced concrete swimming house. 


the gallery was incorporated in a living room 50 ft. square, 
a huge space subdivided by light movable partitions which 
also serve as storage space for the paintings not on display. The 


traditional steam bath—sauna’”—is connected to the house by 
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HOSPITAL IN ABO cE. BRYGGMAN, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 




















\ good example of the numerous hospitals built by the state in recent ; 
years. The building contains the usual services of the general hospital. 


and has been planned and placed with careful regard for proper 













orientation. All patients’ rooms face directly south, with services and 
circulation on the north. Quarters for nurses, doctors, offices, etc., are 
located in a separate block, connected to the main building by open 


passages. 
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Photographs in this portfolio, 
not otherwise credited, were 
taken by G. E. Kidder Smith on 
an architectural fellowship given 
by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 
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HOSPITAL BUILDING 


3 LIVING QUARTERS 
FOR STAFF 


. 
- z 
Ca ae eee 


4 CHAPEL 


5 POWER PLANT 


6 ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


1 CHILDREN’S SECTION 


ISOLATION AND 
VENEREAL DISEASES 


g INTERNES'’ 
RESIDENCE 


{9 GYNECOLOGICAL 
SECTION 
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First Stage: three families per floor, two 


WORKERS’ HOUSING, PULP MILL IN SUNILA 


An inexpensive, conventional scheme. 


WORKERS’ HOUSING 











ALVAR AALTO, ARCHITECT 


added. 


ENGINEERS’ HOUSING 





Story height increased, balconies 


Unit costs lower than in 


Stage No. 1. 
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First set-back scheme. Outdoor living space increased. 
Initial cubic foot cost greater, but reduction of stair 
halls by use of natural grade lowered rentals. 


In connection with the erection of the Sunila plant 
(see following page) it was necessary to put up 
quarters for the workers and engineers. The stages 


through which these houses went are illustrated 
here. In the rush of getting the first houses erected 
the architect and owners decided to use a conven- 
tional arrangement of flats, with three apartments 
to a floor. All but one of the buildings in this group 
followed this scheme; the one which remained was 
an experimental design, subsequently adopted as 
the standard for the second stage. This type has 
three floors, thus dividing the cost of the stair 
mong nine tenants instead of six; balconies were 
troduced as an added amenity. The third stage 
ows a series of set-backs, adapted to a hillside 
ie, with larger balconies. In the final stage the 
t-back technique is carried to its logical con- 
ision, with all stair halls eliminated by terraced 
mps, and with the roof area of one apartment 
ed as a deck by the one above. Three central 
ating plants take care of the entire project, which 
w houses about 160 families. 

















Velin Photos 


Final developments of the hillside 
plan. All dwellings have southern 
exposure, direct contact with 
gardens, large terraces. 
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PULP MILL IN SUNILA 


The Sunila pulp mill, built by five of the 
largest companies in Finland, is located oy 


an island in the Gulf of Finland where g 
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deep-water harbor permits the direct load. 
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ing of ocean-going freighters. As showy 


by the illustration on page 406, the island 


ah 
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is connected by a bridge to the mainland, 


where the living quarters of the employees 





have been built. Rising up from the solid 


rock, the plant is a magnificent example 





of modern industrial architecture, a dra- 
matic arrangement of forms which have 
been given the clearest functional expres. 


sion by the architect. 
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ARTA BLOMSTEDT, ARCHITECT 
ATTI LAMPEN, ASSOCIATE 


Most resort hotels in Finland are built by a 
State-owned tourist agency. In the great 
majority of cases they are designed for year- 
round use, as their locations are generally suit- 
able for swimming and boating in the summer 


and for skiing in the winter. While invariably 
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STADIUM IN HELSINKI verso LInDEGREN, ARCHITECT 
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y Finnish Travel Bureau 


Recent events in Europe have eliminated the use for which Hel- 
sinki’s Olympic stadium was planned, but the handsome structure 
in reenforced concrete with its “Marathon Tower” remains as an 
ornament and useful addition to the community. Shown in the 
photograph at the lower left are the foundations for the wooden 
structure which has since doubled the seating capacity of the 
permanent stadium. 













































































PRODUCTS 


log IN. MAHOGANY ——p 


TEGO GLUE FILM (PHENOL) ——p 


BASSWOOD CORE ——p 


BUILDING’S BIGGEST use for plastics is, and will 
probably remain the laminated form, especially 
resin-bonded plywood. Photo shows assembly of °:2 
in. plywood used for airplane wings and fuselages, 
and TEGO resin-film bond. Liquid and powdered 
bonding agents are also used for this purpose. 






PLASTICS 


Most discussions of plastics are peppered with words like 
“polymerization” and “hydrophobic” whose meanings* are 
fairly simple, but not very important to the building in- 
dustry. 

What does concern architects and builders is that modern 
chemistry has produced a host of new, synthetic materials 
possessing exceptional properties adapted to use in construc- 
tion. To say that “esters of methacrylic acid are prepared 
by converting acetone cyanohydrin into alpha-hydroxyiso- 
butyric acid esters and dehydrating the hydroxy ester” 
makes little sense to the layman, but to point out that the 
result is a light, perfectly transparent material which can 
be cast, molded, sawed, drilled, and bent in hot water is to 
suggest tremendous possibilities. 

Another purely mental handicap which holds back the appli- 
cation of plastics to Building is their very multiplicity. In 
the first place, no one seems to know just where the field 
begins and ends. By any definition, rubber, glass, and putty 
—to mention only a few “ordinary” plastic materials—are 
just as much Plastics as cellulose acetate and acrylic resins. 
Secondly, even the new synthetic materials are so numerous 
and various that they defy generalization, and discoveries 
are being made every day which render yesterday's advances 
partially or wholly obsolete. Unfortunately for the builder. 
there is no “plastics store” where he may purchase any or all 
of these materials, and simply to decide which of the kinds 





. — : ‘ . : 
Polymerization: to form new molecules with higher atomic weight; 
Hydrophobic: water-repellent. 
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Fred G. Korth 


IN BUILDING 


on the market is most appropriate to a given purpose can be 
a man-sized job. 

What building professionals need, therefore, is not so much 
a smattering of Plastics chemistry as a guide to readily 
available products and their common applications, plus an 
estimate of the probable effect of present trends and devel- 
opments on construction technique. To this end, the ma- 
terial on the following pages has been broken-down accord- 
ing to functional rather than chemical classifications. Much 
that is of interest about the origin and structure of the 
plastic materials (one, for instance, is a solid formed by 
combining three gases) has perforce been omitted in order 
to make room for the data concerning ultimate properties, 
methods of fabrication, and availability that directly con- 
cern builders and architects. 

Under these functional headings fall a variety of materials 
and fabricating techniques almost as broad as Building it- 
self. With very little difficulty, a building could be con- 
structed entirely from plastics now on the market, and it 
would be in many respects superior to one made of conven- 
tional materials. This serves to underline the fact that there 
are plastics available for almost every building job, capable 
of doing these jobs in most cases better, and in some cases 
at lower cost than materials in common use. And besides 
providing new materials, the Plastics industry bas shown 
itself particularly adept in adding new and remarkable 
properties to the old. In this respect, and especially in 
Building, it undoubtedly has a future even more brilliant 
than its past. 
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2 3 i. and 2. Pioneer use of FORMICA in the Library of Congress Annex, Pierson and Wilson, Architects. FORMICA shelving, 
1 panels and trim. 3. DUREZ resin-bonded plywood used as an exterior facing. 4. TEXTOLITE table top (Kittinger Co.) of 
6 woven wood, with resin lacquer finish which is resistant to alcohol, mild acids, and cigarette burns. 5. TEXTOLITE used 
s on walls. 6 Phenolic-bonded WELDWOOD siding, Oscar Fisher, Designer. 1. Prefinished HASKELITE resin-bonded floor- 
4 7 ing. Photos, 2. Hughes Co.; 4. John Beinert; 7. Grignon o 
| 














PLASTICS—DECORATIVE LAMINATES Pl 








‘ ‘ . é a : F , Whi 
Plastic laminates are made in flat, thin (1/16 to 14 in.) sheets for use as a decorative, 
protective veneer, and mounted on fiber board, plywood, and asbestos board (with match- —_ 
ing trim and moldings) for structural purposes. They afford a hard, smooth surface which resi 
is resistant to water, alcohol, and acids, and which may be made impervious to cigarette — 
burns. A wide range of colors, patterns, certain textures, and—a recent development— — 
‘ : : : thos 
genuine decorative woods is available. ho 
Foundation of the laminated plastic is a multiplicity of layers of phenol- and/or urea- Bigs 
treated paper or fiber combined under heat (350°) and pressure (1100 Ibs. per sq. in. — 
y ° 1. ° . . . ° ° he 
and up). Where maximum durability, heat- and acid-resistance are required, phenolic resins _— 
: <r : nN ‘ bal; 
are used; where light color or hardness is important, urea resins. The decorative ply may os 
‘ : ‘ ‘ . . ° f | 
consist of colored or printed paper, cloth, paper-thin wood, or colored resin film. For cig- make: 
arette-proof material, a thin metal film is added under the finish ply. a 
The surface appearance of the laminate may be varied almost endlessly without changing Mos 
its basic characteristics. Printed designs, patterned or plain cloth, woven wood, overlay all 
designs of colored paper or metal foil—even natural color photographs and designs in — 
fluorescent inks—may be incorporated in the sheet, and satin or textured surfaces achieved sere: casi (Opaque and Tran ; 
by etching the metal plates used in the pressing operation. In addition, since the finished lucent) 
product is usually applied to its support with casein glue in the usual manner, it may be ' 
clots Eb “sae iw . FORMICA Formica Insulation Co. 4 
injaid like ordinary wood veneer. INSUROK The Richardson Co. 
Besides wide use in furniture and bars, laminates are employed as a wall finish, on doors, LAMICOID- Mica Insulator Co. ' 
e . _ . . ° .  « { 
and for elevator cab interiors. Translucent laminates, mostly used for lighting panels and MICARTA Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 0 
. . . TEXTOLITE Parkwood Corp. — Gene 1, 
signs, as well as laminated rods and tubes are also available. 


Electric Co. 


J 
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i. Gum WELDBORD ceiling, painted. Bayott WELDBORD (urea-bonded) built-in furniture. Carl Koch, Jr. and Edward D. 
Stone, Architects. 2. Surface checking of exposed unpainted plywood. Right shows prevention of checking by treating surface 
plies with synthetic resin,* Forest Products Laboratory. 3. DURAMOLD fuselage made by forming resin-dipped wood plies 


3 under heat and pressure; 4, Completed plane, light and very strong. 5. DURAMOLD construction of airplane flooring and 6. 
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PLASTICS—RESIN-BONDED PLYWOOD 
While the development of plywood took place outside the plastics industry, the newer 
resin-bonded type may properly be classified as a plastic laminate of relatively low 
resin content. It differs from other forms of laminated plastics only in that thicker wood 
veneers replace the paper or fiber body-sheets ordinarily used; the thinner and more 
numerous the veneers, the more nearly the characteristics of the finished product approach 
those of typical laminates. 
Biggest advantages of resin-bonded plywood are its greater stability, durability, and 
resistance to fungi, weather, and fire. Less well known is the fact that the use of resinous 
bonding materials speed and simplify the manufacturing process, partially or wholly counter- 
balancing their added cost. Like all plywood, the resin-bonded type offers the advantage 
of big sheets, equally strong in both directions, and the opportunity for the economical use 
ol rare woods over extended areas. 
Most grades are hot-pressed. For the exterior grade phenolic resins are used, in liquid 
or film form; for interior use the bonding agent is usually urea-formaldehyde. In 
addition, cold setting resins are sometimes used, especially for joints where hot-pressing 
mpracticable. 


Current developments which should ultimately prove extremely interesting to Building 
ide molded plywood shapes, and resin impregnation of the surface ply. Remark- 
properties are added by these processes, including greatly increased strength, hard- 

stability, and durability. Already they are rapidly being applied to the manufacture 

of suto and airplane parts, small boats, skiis, and a host of similar products, and it may 


he expected that products for building will follow in short order. 


door casing.* 7. Airplane fuselage showing mold used in VIDAL process. 
the mold, which is then piaced in a rubber bag and the air exhausted. The whole is then ‘‘cooked’’ under steam pressure. 


Limp laminations of wood are draped over 


Photos, 1. Ezra Stoller; 5, 6. Fred G. Korth 


RESIN BONDED PLYWOOD 





Exterior Grade, Douglas Fir Plywood 
Manufacturer Members, Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association 


LAMINEX Wheeler Osgood 
Sales Corp. 
PHEMALOID Haskelite Mfg. Co. 

WELDWOOD (Exterior) 


WELDBORD (interior) 


RESIN BONDS FOR PLYWOODS AND VENEERS 

Bakelite Corp. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 

Resinous Products & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Beetle Products Division, American Cyanamid 
Corp. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Catalin Corp. 

E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Durite Plastics, Inc. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Makalot Corp. 

Marblette Corp. 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 


U. S. Plywood Corp. 


Products marked thus * are experimental, not 
yet commercially available. 
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Experimental DOW BLOCK* building units for interior and exterior use, 
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ing grille, translucent. 


PLASTICS—MOLDED PRODUCTS 


The field of molded plasties embraces a great number of synthetic and natural materials 
and a variety of molding techniques, each having peculiar properties adapted to particu- 
lar uses. Broadly speaking, the materials may be classified as thermoplastic (those which 
soften on heating), thermosetting (those which harden after heating, thereafter will not 
re-soften), and coldmolding compounds. The molding methods most commonly used 
are injection molding and compression molding. Simply to distinguish between the multitude 
of combinations of these basic types requires an expert. Fortunately for the architect, this 
is the job of the manufacturer, since molded plastics are used in Building in the form of 
finished products employing plastic materials appropriate to the purpose. 

In general, molded parts are used for small and medium-sized mass-produced articles 
where color and surface are important factors. Commonest uses in Building (of which 
the collection shown above is merely representative, by no means exhaustive) are for 
items like hardware, switch plates, shades for lighting fixtures, ete. Properties which 
recommend plastics for these purposes are ease of fabrication, light weight, good electrical 
insulation, and smooth, permanent, colorful surfaces. Molded parts may be transparent, 
translucent, or opaque, in a full range of colors including pastel shades and marbleized 
effects, and may be varied in strength by the addition of binding agents. 

A recent development which takes advantage of all these properties is the plastic build- 
ing unit* shown above, which may ultimately be used for covering interior and exterior 


walls, and obscure and transparent windows, with a uniform, tile-like material. 
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1 2| 3 4|5 1, 2, 3, and 4. Moided TENITE. Thermostat for Automatic Product Co., doorknob for National Brass Co., escutcheon for 
Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. and valve-handle for Youngstown Pressed Steel 

6 > 8 BEETLE shade, Silvray Lighting Fixture Co. Lighter and cheaper than glass, easy to clean, and with excellent diffusing 
qualities. 1. Laminated BAKELITE (Lamicoid) venetian blinds by Rex Co. 


Co. 5 VINYLITE house numbers. 6 


Translucent, available in various colors. 8. 
transparent, translucent, and opaque. (11 shows 
model of a building covered with these units). 9. BEETLE lamp shade for Chase Brass & CopperCo. 10. TENITE light- 


PLASTICS FOR MOLDING 





BAKELITE Bakelite Corp. 


BEETLE Beetle Products Div., 
American Cyanamid Corp. 

CATALIN Catalin Corp. 

CRYSTALITE Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 

DUREZ Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 

Inc. 
LUMARITH Celluloid Corp. 
MAKALOT Makalot Corp. 


MARBLETTE Marblette Corn. 
MONSANTO Monsanto Chemical Co. 


PLASTACELE €E. |. duPont de Nemours & 


LUCITE Ce., ine. 

PLASKON Plaskon Co., Inc. 
RESINOX Resinox Corp. 

STYRON Dow Chemical Co. 
TENITE Tennessee Eastman Corp 


TEXTOLITE Parkwood Corp.—Genera 
Electric Co. 

VINYLITE Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. 


Products marked thus * are experimental. not 
yet commercially available. 
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Photos, 1. Dana B. Merrill; 3. Louis Werner; 5. Robert Flint; 6. Hedrich-Blessing; 7 
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Ansel Adams; 
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2. Translucent 


PLASTICS—CAST, EXTRUDED, SHEETS, RODS AND TUBES 


Under this rather unorthodox heading come many of the plastics already listed as lami- 
nates and most of those used for molding. The point of the grouping so far as the archi- 
tect is concerned is that the materials shown on this page can be fabricated by hand. 
under his direction, with ordinary tools. Most are in this respect even more flexible 
than conventional materials, since in addition to sawing, cutting, drilling, and threading 
like a cross between wood and metal, they are available in transparent and translucent 
lorm and some may be bent to shape in hot water. 

\nother remarkable property possessed by some of the transparent plastics is called “edge 
lighting.” Light introduced at the edge of a sheet or at the end of a rod is conducted through 
any number of convolutions without emerging until it reaches another edge, or end, or until 
it 


trikes an etched surface. Due to what is known as “total reflection” by the inside 


ol the surface of the material, this property makes it particularly adaptable to signs and 
decorative work. In such applications, the source of the light may be concealed. 

Plastic sheets of various thickness, size, color, and degrees of transparency, and match- 
ing rods and tubes are available and may be purchased in small quantities. Recent 
developments include extruded strips, which can be obtained in the form of woven 
malting (opaque, translucent, or transparent) and similar elastic strips, both of which 
a ding wide use in furniture. In addition, it is possible to coat various fabrics, leather, 
aul en fine lace with a tough, resilient layer of transparent plastic for protection against 
we stains, ete. In using transparent plastic sheets, remember that the surface is more 
ea scratched than glass, and requires waxing and _ polishing. 
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INSUROK sheets used for 


PLEXIGLAS drawer pulls turned from stock sheets, same 


Cast and molded 


8. Extruded, elastic VINYLITE strips 


1 2 | 3 |4 1. LUCITE dental lamp showing ability of material to carry light around bends. 
exterior sign. 3. LUCITE table legs for table by Gilbert Rohde. 4, 
sd 6 designer. 5. Bent LUCITE sheet used in lighting fixture. 6. Sign, demonstrating ‘“‘edge lighting.” 7. 
7 LUCITE ceiling, designed by Timothy Pflueger. Inner surface of units sandblasted. 
8 9 ges for chair seat and back; VINYLITE covering over fabric on couch in background. Designed by Morris B. Sanders. 
= . 


Extruded LUMARITH chair, FORMICA table top, PLEXIGLAS sculpture in background. Designed by Walter von Nessen. 
9. Metropolitan Museum of Art 


EXTRUDED, CAST, Sheets, Rods, and Tubes 





BAKELITE 
BEETLE 


LUMARITH 


LUCITE 
PLASTACELE 
PYRALIN 
BUTACITE 


INSUROK 
MONSANTO 
MAKALOT 
MARBLETTE 
PLEXIGLAS 
TENITE 
VINYLITE 


Bakelite Corp. 

Beetle Products Div., 

American Cyanamid Co. 

Celluloid Corp. 

E. |. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


The Richardson Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Makalot Corp. 

Marblette Corp. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE, CONT'D 






FLUORESCENT FLOODLIGHTiyg 








Forty 1000-watt incandescent floodlights, left over from 
a former installation, alternate with 88 15-watt fluorescent 
units in lighting the tracery at the top of the building red 
and blue. 


‘ ~-, 
é le, 
* 


Typical unit for both tracery and window lighting is a 
simple, glass covered box containing a 15-watt lamp. 





Windows are flooded with blue light by units mounted at 
the level of the window sill, one per window. 
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Photos, Rolf Tietgen:s 
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FLUORESCENT FLOODLIGHTING 


More than any other, the thing which has held back night-lighting 0! 
monumental structures is current cost. Floodlighting in color has been al 
a double disadvantage because color screens over the light source absorb 
a large part of the light. Fluorescent lamps. with their low current con 
sumption and highly efficient production of colored light, offer a means for 
overcoming both obstacles. To prove this point, General Electric has re 
cently installed such a system for the night illumination of its 50-story New 
York office building. 

Less than 3 Kw are used by the 162 blue fluorescent floodlights in the new 
system. Since it is estimated that more than 100 Kw would be needed to 
accomplish the same results with incandescent lamps, this represents 4 
current-saving of 97 per cent. In addition, the new units are of unusually 
simple construction, last longer, and require less attention than ordinat) 
floodlights. 

(Left) Experimental million-lumen spotlights, located at the four corners of the 
tower base, each employ three of the new 1,000-watt ‘‘peanut tube”’ high-!! tensity 
mercury lamps, about the size of a cigarette, in a cooling jacket throug! which 


water is continuously circulated. Besides a pump and radiator for this | rpose, 
the supporting box contains automatic switching equipment. 
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|i USE IN LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS, OFFICES OF W. L. PEREIRA, ARCHITECT 














| HOUSE AND BEACH HOUSE IN LAKE BLUFF, ILL. 
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The house shown on the preceding two pages together with 
the beach house on this page occupy a high, wooded site on 
the shore of Lake Michigan. The house, which ts planned as 
part of a much larger unit, nevertheless contains extremely 
adequate facilities for a small family and several servants. 
Parents’ and children’s bedrooms—the latter separated by 
a room for the nurse—are nicely divided by the compact 
stair hall; servants’ rooms are segregated on the ground 
floor. Absence of a separate dining space is no doubt ac 


counted for by future plans. The beach house is distin- 


{ 





MICES OF W. L. PERETRA, ARCHITECT 


BEACH HOUSE 


guished by the frank and attractive use of the retaining 


wall, built from precast concrete units, exceptionally open 


design, and severely functional treatment of its various 


elements relieved only by the decorative railing. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete. 


H 


TRUCTURE: 


Waterproofing— 
ydratite and Dehydrative, A. C. Horn Co. 


Exterior walls—common 


rick, wood furring, U. S. Gypsum Co. rock- 


‘h and plaster, Sprayo-Flake Co. insula- 


Interior partitions—wood studs, rock- 
and plaster. Ceilings—metal lath and 
iter. Floor construction (1st.)—concrete; 
a.) wood joists. 
OF: Covered with asphalt saturated felt, 
1 & Sons. Decks—covered with canvas. 
EPLACE: Damper—Colonial Fireplace 


ET METAL WORK: Ducts—galvanized 
remainder—copper. 


INSULATION: Outside walls—Sprayo-Flake 
Co. Roof—rockwool, Johns-Manvillte Corp. 
Weather-stripping—Monarch Metal Weather 
Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Crittall-Federal, 
Inc. Glass—Double strength, quality A, and 
Louvrex, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Glass blocks—Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Screens—Ceco Steel Products Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: All floors—linoleum, 
Sloane-Blabon Corp. 
WOODWORK: Trim—metal. 
Lumber & Veneer Co. 
head Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By Reading Hardware Co. 
PAINTING: Material Dutch Boy, National 
Lead Co. 


Doors—Roddis 
Garage doors—Over- 





ELECTRICAL 
system 3 phase 4 wire. 
Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Castleton 


INSTALLATION: Wiring 


Switches—Bryant 


Electric Range. Refrigerator—General Elec- 
tric Co. Cabinets—steel, Elgin Stove & Oven 
Co 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Shower—Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—copper. Deep well pump—Peerless 
Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Warm air system, filtered and 
humidified. Boiler—Sunbeam, Fox Furnace 
Co. Thermostat and regulator—Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater—Ray 
Heat & Power Co. 
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HOUSE IN TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Maynard L. Parker Photos 


Adobe brick was used in the construction of this house, 
thus carrying on a local tradition in the structure as well 
as exterior treatment; the brick is covered with stucco on 
the outside and plaster on the interiors. The plan is very 
compact, with three bedrooms and a kitchen grouped in 
the main block, and a living-dining space in the adjoining 
wing. Use of the pitched roof to gain added height inside 
isa practical as well as an attractive feature. Cost: about 
46 cents per cu. ft. 





Ri HARD A. MORSE, ARCHITECT 




















LIVING ROOM CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—adobe brick and 
stucco; inside—plaster applied directly to adobe. 
Interior partitions—Douglas fir and plaster on 
Johns-Manville Corp. Steeltex. Floor construction 
—reenforced concrete slab. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
FIREPLACE: Superior Fireplace Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and ducts—gal- 
vanized iron. 

INSULATION: Roof—4 in. glass wool, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. Weatherstripping—Accurate Metal Weath 
erstripping Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Fenestra, Detroit 
Steel Products Co. Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 7 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms— 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 


WOODWORK: Trim and interior doors—California 
white pine. Exterior doors—Douglas fir. 
HARDWARE: By Lockwood Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Spring Hinge Co., McKinney Mfg. Co. and Stanley 
Works. 

PAINTING: Materials by Muralo Co., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., J. M. Scofield Co., Reardon Co. and 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
rigid conduit and metallic tubing. Switches— 
tumbler, Bryant Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Sink—Crane Co. Cabinets—Nappanee, 
Coppes, Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane 
Co. Cabinets—Miami Cabinet Div., Philip Carey Co. 
PLUMBING: Water pipes—Anaconda copper, Amer- 
ican Brass Co. and galvanized steel. 

HEATING: Forced hot air system, Ouo-Therm, 
Motor Wheel Corp. Fuel pump—Cook Automatic 
with Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. motor. Grilles 
—Independent Register Co. Thermostats—Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater— 
Duo-Therm, Motor Wheel Corp. Bathroom heaters 
—Markel Electric Products Co. 
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HOUSE IN ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 
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The one-story Z-plan provides an almost ideal framework for ; 


comfortable living when the lot size and budget permit its use. 





With this scheme, through ventilation is assured in almost 








every room and the plan facilitates the development of house 
and land as an integral unit. Here it has been handled with 
skill and charm, making good use of the site and of the existing 
trees on it. For all its apparent size the house is not a large 
one: there is only one bedroom and a study-guest room. The 


use of the bedroom corridor for all closets and dressing facilities 


15*0" € is excellent. 
ALE IN FEET 
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1 ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 





LIVING ROOM 








STUDY 


ENTRANCE SIDE 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—frame and cement 

plaster; inside—gypsum plaster. Den walis finished 

with Douglas fir plywood. Floor construction—oak 

strip finish flooring. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles 

SHEET METAL WORK All galvanized copper 

bearing steel. 

WINDOWS: Sash-——steel casement, Truscon Steel 

Co. Glass—double strength. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak strip 

Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork 

Co. 

WOODWORK: Interior—white pine. Exterior doors 
redwood. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co 

PAINTING: Materials by Sherwin-Williams Co 

and Reardon Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 

conduit. Switches—Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures 

Luminaire Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Tappan Stove 

Co. Refrigerator—Electrolux, Servel, Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Ameri 

can Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 

PLUMBING: Pipes—galivanized steel. 

HEATING: Payne forced air furnaces, gas fired, 

Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
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HOUSE IN HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Gi Gai 
{AGI An interesting approach to the problem of the modern house, in which the architects 
& : if . — . u ° 
Wf | have avoided a repetition of the usual tags by means of which much contemporary 
work seeks to assert its modernity. The house is built of common brick, painted 
~ SCALE INFEET white, with fenestration clearly determined by the interior requirements. The roof 
aS ital . - . . . . 
6" | . is pitched, save where decks were needed; in connection with the decks it should be 
' Tr CLOTION noted that the most common drawback—loss of privacy for the rooms adjoining 
«— l Ps 


them—has been largely eliminated. The plan shows a workable scheme, with well- 


lighted rooms of generous dimensions. 
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IN & DUBIN, ARCHITECTS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. Waterproofing— 

asphalt emulsion. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—common brick, 8 in. hollow 

cinder concrete blocks, Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc., 

furring; inside—plaster on metal lath. Floor construction— 

Jones & Laughlin Junior beams and reenforced concrete 

slab. 

ROOF: Covered with English shingle tile, Ludowici-Cela- 

don Co. Deck—covered with 16 oz. copper. 

FIREPLACE: Damper—Colonial Fireplace Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Ducts—copper bearing steel 

galvanized. Remainder—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and sound insulation— 

Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc. Attic floor—rockwool 

bats. Roof—hard board insulation. 

WINDOWS: Sash—redwood casement. Glass—plate and 

double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak covered with 

carpet. Kitchen—rubber tile. Bathrooms—clay tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—walipaper. Bathrooms 
tile and wallpaper. 

WOODWORK: Garage doors—Barber-Colman Co. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Materials by Samuel Cabot, Inc., and Inter- 
itional Chemical Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—Square D 

Kitchen fan—lilg Electric Ventilating Co. 

SITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—Sears, 
Roebuck. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Toilet—Briggs Beautyware, 
riggs Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Morton Mfg. Co. All other 
xtures by American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
-UMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water 
pes—copper. 
EATING: Forced warm air system, filtering and humidi- 
ng. Boiler—Bryant Electric Co. Grilles—Iindependent 
gister Co. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
tor Co. Water heater—American Gas Products Corp. 


LIVING-DINING 


ENTRANCE HALL 
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HOUSE IN WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
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LIVING ROOM 


residence in Florida is an excellent example of the growing tendency 
ird regional expression in contemporary work. The character is established 
he large covered porches, and by the overhangs which protect the win- 


‘from the sun. An abundance of light made the use of large glass areas 


ccessary. Bedrooms are divided equally between the two floors, an ar- 
cement giving the plan a most desirable flexibility. The dining room has 
eliminated, the kitchen being so located that it can serve the living 
. veranda or upstairs deck. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Cement block. Cellar floor— 
concrete, cement finish. Waterproofing—in- 
tegral. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cement block, 
stucco; inside—wood furring. Interior parti- 
tions—studs, metal lath and plaster. Floor 
construction—oak finish flooring. Ceilings— 
plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with tile, Ludowici-Celadon 
Co. Deck—covered with canvas. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: All copper. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—4 in. rock wool. 
Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weath- 
erstrip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement; Mutual 
Millwork Co. Glass—plate. Glass blocks- 
Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Bathrooms—tile. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Irwin. 
PAINTING: By Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—toggle. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Accessories by Hoegger, Inc. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast and wrought 
iron. Water pipes—brass. 

HEATING: Warm air system, humidifying, 
with Comfortrol-Oil-O-Matic conditioner, 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. Thermostat—Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Water 
heater—W illiams-Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
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HOUSE IN SAN MARINO, CALIF. 








DAVID J. WITMER AND LOYALL F. WATSON, ARCHITECTS 

- 7 eo Projecting wings at each end of the house show a practical 

| RG : ae wa y * arrangement for placing a large number of required elements 

Pe on a somewhat limited site; further advantages of this plan 

KY \ are the good light and ventilation provided. Services are 

> ' grouped in the south wing, facing a service court which ex- : 

. \ tends along the lot line; from the viewpoint of privacy for | : 

the living quarters and rear garden the handling of the serv- 4 , 
ice rooms is admirable. Three bedrooms of generous dimen- ‘ 


sions occupy the second floor. The exterior is conventional in E 
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treatment, a simple and adequate expression of the plan. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco, Sisalkraft Co. paper, 
studs, plasterboard lath; inside—metal lath and plaster. Floors ‘ 
—sub-flooring and oak finish flooring. ; 
ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: All Armco iron, 
Mill Co. 

INSULATION: Sound insulation—Johns-Manville Corp. Celite 
in floors under bathrooms; Celotex Corp. lath in walls. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Truscon Steel Co. Glass— 
quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—Automatic 
Tension Roller Screen Co. 

STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—Douglas fir. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms i 
—tile, Gladding, McBean & Co. and American Encaustic Tile Co j 





American Rolling 











HARDWARE: By Sargent & Co. 

} é Ss PAINTING: Materials by W. P. Fuller Co., Pratt & Lambert 
c > and Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
/ ) 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—rigid conduit 


Switches—Arrow, Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. Fixtures—B. B 
Bell & Co. 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by American Radia'‘or- 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—steel tubing, National 
Steel Co. 

HEATING: Gravity warm air system, gas fired furnaces, ©'ec 
trically controlled, Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
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Excerpts from an address before the New York Building Congress, 


You gentlemen not only represent impor- 
tant organizations and influences in my 
district, but you are the best informed 
group in the country on a national prob- 
lem that is as difficult as it is vital. I re- 
fer to Government-subsidized housing, and 
particularly that part of it which is termed 
“slum clearance.” Of all the headaches 
that come before the Congress none is more 
plaguing to the member who wants to be 
social minded and yet feels a sense of 
personal responsibility for the national 
credit. 

What is such a representative to do? 
Shall he shut his eyes and vote blind ap- 
proval and thus achieve the title of 
“liberal” in the easiest of all ways—by 
being liberal with the public money? Or 
shall he fix his eyes on the three billion 
annual deficit, decide that even the most 
needed public improvements must wait 
until we have some sort of national budget 
and plan, and thereby lose votes and be 
stamped by his opponents as a heartless 
reactionary ? 

This is a tough dilemma. 


* 


On one side is a most persuasive social 
appeal. Mr. Edward Weinfeld, the State 
Commissioner of Housing, in a recent re- 
port cited a study made four or five years 
ago in a blighted area of Cleveland. Al- 
though the section housed only 2.5 per 
cent of the city’s population, it supplied 
21.3 per cent of the murders, 12.5 per cent 
of the tuberculosis deaths, and 54.5 per 
cent of the families on relief. It con- 
tributed only $225,000 in local and school 
taxes, but cost the city and various social 
agencies $2,165,000 for necessary munic- 
ipal and welfare activities, a net annual 
leficit of $1,940,000. 

Of course, any such analysis of the ef- 


1 | 


s of bad housing attempts to prove 
much. People are not on relief just 
ause they live in bad houses; too often 
live in bad houses because they are 
less efficient part of the population 
. hence, the first to lose their jobs and 
last to be re-absorbed from the relief 
into industry. Nor are all the people 
ud houses inescapably condemned to 
res. Abraham Lincoln was born and 
up in a rural slum. The same was 
of a number of our Presidents. . . . 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 17TH DISTRICT, NEW 


HOUSING AND THE GOVERNMENT 


By Bruce Barton 


Having said all this by way of qualifi- 
cation, however, the fact remains that 
slums are a financial as well as a social 
liability, even though the exact figures are 
impossible to determine. Moreover, slums 
stand condemned by the social conscience 
of our generation. We want no American 
citizen to be ill-housed, any more than we 
want him to be ill-fed or ill-clothed. Con- 
gresssmen being just average men with 
average hearts, neither better nor worse 
than their constituents, share the uni- 
versal hatred of slums and would like to 
vote to rid our country of every slum 
area, This is the pull on one side. 

On the other hand, we are staggered by 
the vast amounts of money involved, and 
unsatisfied that the present administration 
of the funds in Washington is either as 
efficient or as free from bureaucratic 
rigidities and red-tape as it ought to be. 
You will recall that the first amendment 
to the slum clearance bill swept through 
the House of Representatives with hardly 
a dissenting vote. It boosted the amount 
to be loaned from five hundred million 
to eight hundred million. There perhaps 
would have been more questioning, and 
more votes in the negative, if emphasis 
had been laid on the annual subsidy of 
twenty-eight million guaranteed for 60 
years. But those were days when the spirit 
of social experimentation ran high 


. 


Less than two years later, in the sum- 
mer of 1939, the U. S. Housing Authority 
came before us with a request for an ad- 
ditional eight hundred million, and for 
subsidies which would increase the total 
yearly charge against the Treasury to 
seventy-three million, or, in 60 years, more 
than four billion dollars. 

When this second bill reached the floor 
of the House an amazing thing happened. 
Not a single Democratic member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which had reported the bill out in re- 
sponse to White House pressure, spoke in 
favor of it. The only Democrat to take 
the floor at all was a young member from 
Tennessee who delivered a blistering at- 
tack on the whole USHA program and its 
administrator. By an _ overwhelming 
majority the House voted down the rule, 
thus refusing even to consider the bill. 
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What had happened in less than two ° 


years to change enthusiastic approval into 
overwhelming disapproval? 

First, a belated and anxious realization 
of the terrific expense of the program 
With the construction costs and subsidies, 
approved and proposed, we were being 
asked to commit the taxpayers of the 
U. S. to total loans and subsidies of be- 
tween five and six billion dollars. And this 
would be only a drop in the ultimate 
bucket. Figures were submitted to show 
that to remove all slums in the land, on 
the same basis, would involve a sum so 
astronomical as to make the present na- 
tional debt look like chicken feed. 

Second, a disturbing doubt as to whether 
these slum clearance projects with their 
subsidies really were low-priced housing, 
and whether we as members of- Congress 
had a right to tax the hardworking 
humble citizen who had struggled to pay 
for his own home—the average value of 
which, according to the 1930 census, is 
$2,300—in order to provide much better 
homes for people certainly no more de- 
serving. 


* 


Third, unpleasant as it may be to re- 
port, the fact is that no new Federal 
bureaucracy is less popular with the mem- 
bers of Congress than the USHA. Its of- 
ficials seem to have their own peculiar 
definition of the term “self-liquidating;” 
at least, the testimony on this point before 
the Congressional committees was highly 
confused and contradictory. Congress is 
growing more critical of bureaucrats in 
general, and there is a strong suspicion 
that no private enterprise, engaged in 
erecting and operating hotels or apart- 
ment buildings, could possibly carry the 
administrative load which the USHA has 
piled up. The appropriation for adminis- 
trative expenses, as you know, is $4,500,- 
000 per annum, a total of $11,750,000 to 
date. And this is not the whole story. The 
salaries and expenses of USHA super- 
visors, travelling auditors, and clerical 
staff in the field are charged against the 
local housing authorities. So, in the case 
of the USHA, as with so many of these 
New Deal bureaus, no one can find out 
just what the overhead figure would be if 
the books were kept on the basis required 
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of a private enterprise. But one thing is 
sure on the face of it— four and a half or 
five million dollars a year is a very fancy 
price for management. 

So, as trustees of the savings of the 
people of the U. S., we members of Con- 
gress who had voted so willingly for the 
first slum clearance bill voted with equal 
emphasis against the second. We felt we 
simply had no right to toss another eight 
hundred million, plus total subsidies of 
billions, into an experiment that had not 
vet proved its soundness either in con- 
ception or administration. 

Like every other decent American, I 
want to get rid of slums. .. But I do not 
feel that I have the moral right to vote 
further billions to an operation in Wash- 
ington which has proved its shortcomings 
in sO many ways... . 

Having confessed my difficulties, let me 
briefly set forth my convictions. The prob- 
lem interests me as much as any question 
before Congress. I am _ interested not 
merely as a citizen, but as a Republican. 
I am persuaded that the Republican Party 
must have a constructive attitude toward 
housing and must embody its program in 
its national platform. I believe, too, that 
the program will be unsound and unwork- 
able unless it finds a way to link together 
in the fullest possible measure the re- 
sources, efforts, and good will of both 
Government and_ private industry; in 
other words, the whole-hearted enthusiasm 
and talent of men like yourselves. .. . 


If Government alone could perform that 
gigantic task it would be undesirable. The 
responsibility belongs ultimately to pri- 
vate enterprise. Just now the general con- 
ditions, and those in the building industry 
in particular, are such that Government 
aid is needed as much to reach toward a 
solution and show the way as to provide 
actual shelter for the needy. But that aid 
should be withdrawn as rapidly as private 
enterprise can bear the burden. At pres- 
ent, private enterprise cannot build prof- 
itably and operate new buildings and 
receive as income the rentals which the 
lowest income groups are capable of pay- 


ow 
ing. 


It has occurred to me that it would be 
worth while to experiment with a part of 
the present Federal subsidy, and modify 
the existing law, to the end that private 
enterprise could build a project, using its 
own capital, but obtaining from the Gov- 
ernment a rent subsidy for certain ten- 
ants which the Government might select. 
Of course, the plans and site would have 
to be approved by Washington. But a risk 
to the landlord would be eliminated be- 
cause the structure would be virtually a 
fully rented building. The uneconomic 10 
to 15 per cent vacancy, which so many 
buildings carry and consider not unfavor- 
able, should make the difference between 
a meager profit and a handsome one, or 
the difference between a low rent and one 
too high. If in the rent now charged 
at Queensbridge and Red Hook were in- 
cluded the subsidy given by the Federal 
Government, the tax exemption by the 
city, and debt service on donations by the 
city, the rent would average $11.83 in- 
stead of $5.41 per room per month. On 
other projects, where the cost of land was 
greater than at Queensbridge, its equiva- 
lent rent would be in the neighborhood 
of $12.50. Such rents approach the terms 
required by private enterprise. With no 
vacancies, and rent collections virtually 
assured, favorable financing should be 
available. 

I do not suggest that great sums of 
money be used for this experiment in the 
beginning, but I do feel that some such 
effort should be attempted, with proper 
Government supervision, in order, at an 
early date, to obtain a technique for shift- 
ing to private enterprise this obligation of 
properly housing the lowest income group. 
With it must go a number of reforms in 
the building industry in order to reduce 
costs. These, I believe, are in the air and, 
with research methods and modern in- 
genuity, are attainable. 

I hold that an administration in Wash- 
ington which wants to encourage private 
industry, and understands how to work 
with private industry, can blaze the way 
for real slum clearance in this country. 
And do it without wrecking the Federal 
Treasury. 


By Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 


ASSEMBLYMAN, NEW YORK STATE 


Excerpts from a letter to the Editor of The 


Mr. Barton seems to forget that the prob- 
lems of slum clearance and low cost hous- 
ing are not of recent origin. More than 
50 years have passed since Jacob Riis 
focused public attention on our tremen- 
dous slum problem. With great passion 
and learning, Riis pointed out that slums 
increase for the community the cost of 
protection against fire, crime and delin- 
quency; that slums take a heavy toll of 
life, health, property and moral values. 
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New York Times, published May 5, 1940 


Yet during this entire period slums were 
permitted to spread wider and wider their 
misery and blight. 

The Republican party had ample op- 
portunity to demonstrate its concern for 
and interest in the ill-housed. Yet an ex- 
amination of the record of the Republi- 
cans, who were in control of the National 
Administration during the Twenties, fails 
to reveal even the germ of a long-range, 
comprehensive, slum clearance and low 
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rent housing program. It was only after 
the USHA pointed the way tho the 
Republicans boarded the bandwag. 


Essentially there are two reason. why 
the challenge of the slums went © yap. 
swered. On the one hand, private ind \stry 
could not afford to construct dwellines at 
a price within the income of present jum 


dwellers. On the other hand, our Gov erp. 
ment had not yet become responsive to 
the immediate and fundamental needs of 
our people. Today, private industry still 
cannot with profit build decent homes for 
the ill-housed. Even where private capital 
has embarked upon large scale construc- 
tion projects, such as Knickerbocker Vjj- 
lage and Parkchester, it has been unable 
to fix rentals within reach of persons of 
low income, despite the fact that the re- 
turn on the investment in those projects 
is limited by law... . 


* 


A consideration of the specific objec- 
tions of Mr. Barton to the USHA is en- 
lightening. First he charged that the ex- 
penditures made by the USHA were too 
high. He spoke in terms of five and six 
billion dollars. Yet an examination of the 
President’s budget message to Congress 
reveals that the only appropriations for 
USHA are an item of $15,000,000 for an- 
nual contributions to public housing 
agencies, and an item of $4,550,000 for 
administrative expenses, most of which is 
chargeable to the local housing projects. 

These contributions are necessary as a 
subsidy to provide the difference between 
the cost of operation and maintenance of 
the premises and the amount which these 
poor people can afford to pay for them. 
This amounts to less than one-fifth of one 
per cent of the total proposed Federal 
budget for the fiscal year 1940, and is 
the only burden housing imposes on the 
taxpayer. It is, indeed, a large sum of 
money, but it pales into relative insignifi- 
cance when compared to the hidden sub- 
sidy we pay year in and year out for our 
slums. 

Second, Representative Barton doubted 
“whether these slum clearance projects 
with their subsidies really were low priced 
housing.” The fact is that 21 USHA proj- 
ects will serve families with average an- 
nual incomes ranging from $450 to $649. 
and 105 projects will serve families with 
average annual incomes ranging from 8650 
to $949, and in no case may the annual 
family income exceed $1,399. The rent 
per room, as Mr. Barton points out, is 
between $5 and $6 a room in New York 
City. If that is not low rent housing | 
should like to have Representative Bar- 
ton define the term and to state more 
clearly how he could achieve lower rent 
housing. 

Criticism has been made regarding the 
cost of construction of USHA proj:cts. 
However, an examination into the cos!s of 
fourteen USHA assisted projects s!ows 
that the average amount by which USHA 
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eonstruction costs were lower than 
‘te net construction costs was $1,010 
ae 
ird. Mr. Barton points out that the 
of the slums have been exaggerated, 
~¢ Abraham Lincoln and a number of 
ony Presidents were born in slums. That 
< of course, true, but in honoring those 
few who have risen above their environ- 
ment, let us not lose sight of the thou- 
sands who get lost on the way. 
Mourth, Mr. Barton states that 
clearance can best be achieved by cooper- 
ation between the National Administra- 
tion and industry. The fact is that this 
cooperation has been fully achieved. As 
The New York Times editorially pointed 


slum 
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out, “private capital takes part by invest- 
ing, private owners by selling land, private 
architects and contractors by designing 
and erecting buildings, private manufac- 
turers by making and selling materials, 
private artisans by doing the work. Gov- 
ernment steps in only to lend money, to 
see that the work is well done and to con- 
tribute a large enough subsidy to guar- 
antee low rents.” 


* 


The USHA is authorized to issue bonds 
amounting to $800,000,000, which is to be 
used for loans to public housing agencies 
for the construction of the various proj- 


ects. These loans plus interest will even- 
tually be repaid to the USHA out of 
rents earned by the project, without the 
cost of one cent to the taxpayer. The 
only burdens imposed on the taxpayer are 
the subsidy and the small cost of adminis 
tration already discussed, 

The present housing program is yet in 
its infancy and is by no means a perfect 
one. From time to time it may be neces 
sary to amend the law, and fair criticism 
of the present program is both desirable 
and necessary. But any changes should re 
tain the spirit of the present law—a spirit 
which has brought health and happiness 


to thousands of 


underprivileged = slum 


dwellers. 


DEAD PAST AND THE DEAD PRESENT 


By Lewis Mumford 


Excerpt by permission from “The Sky Line” in The New Yorker for March 23, 1940 


The “Versus” show at The Architectural 
League is supposed to dramatize the clash 
between the old and the new in architec- 
tural design. On one floor are depicted the 
monuments of the past: the railroad sta- 
tions that were modeled after public baths, 
the suburban country houses that were 
modeled after palaces, the libraries that 
were built to resemble pantheons; in short, 
the dead buildings that were built to re- 
semble other dead buildings. On the upper 
vivid of fresh build- 
ings, evolved freely—with new plans, new 


floor is a array 
methods of construction, often new mate- 
rials—out of the needs and tastes of our 
own day. One floor is a cemetery, the 
other is a delivery ward. How can they 
clash? How can there be any question of 
choice? 

It was a kindly thought on the part of 
the committee which designed this show to 
keep the two kinds of architecture sepa- 
rated by a whole flight of stairs, but it 
revealed the fatal open-mindedness which 
prevents so many good American archi- 
tects from reaching positive conclusions 
about their art. To make the exhibition 
really exciting, the new and the old should 
have been contrasted side by side, detail 
by detail. There should have been a pic- 
ture of our “noble” Public Library when 
it left Mr. Thomas Hastings’ hands, and 
iext to it there should have been a few 
deadly shots of the Library’s interior 25 

ars later, the entrails of its special de- 
partments spilling out in the halls, its 
crowded and cluttered rooms incapable of 
expansion or alteration. 

\longside the library there should have 

n a picture of the new Museum of 
odern Art—no perfect building either. 


Bt the advantage of its steel-cage con- 
st'uction would have been obvious in the 
fe ility with which the inept design of the 

cum’s entrance floor was corrected 
J N E jf 8 © 


after the building was opened. Whatever 
merits the New York Public Library had 
esthetically, even as a corpse, have been 
effectively ruined by the mere transforma- 
tions of maturity. A similar demonstration 
might have been made with other pairs of 
buildings, and it would have shown that 
the older order is no order at all. 

Even on purely esthetic grounds, of 
course, the conservatives have no defense. 
For in architecture, one of the prime marks 
of good form is coherence; if a building is 
to have its full meaning for the eye, the 
street plan and the formal approach, the 
utilities within the building, the habits 
and dispositions of the spectator should 


all speak the same language. If we are to 
have a harmonious environment, no one 
can arbitrarily choose the style of his 
building, making it look like some perfect 
form of the past, any more than one can 
arbitrarily speak Ciceronian 
Latin plain American. The 
classic renaissance was alive only so long 
as the rich and the educated peppered 
their speech with classic allusions, when 
they read 


choose to 
instead of 


Latin in preference to their 
own barbarous tongue. That there is still 
any debate about these matters in archi 
tectural circles is a sign of curious intel 
lectual innocence. I suspect that Rip van 
Winkle was an architect. 


By Edwin Bateman Morris 


There was a certain phrase which appeared 
on the panel of lettering at the entrance 
to the Modern or Contemporary section of 
the so-called “Versus” exhibition. The 
panel was apparently intended to build up 
what might be called a set of by-laws for 
Modern architecture. The phrase: 

“It (Modern architecture) looks to past 
architecture for its meaning rather than 
its mannerisms.” 

“It looks to past architecture for its 
meaning.” The words were the most im- 
portant feature of the exhibition, as they 
have been the most important precept in 
architecture through the ages. The urge, 
the desire, the necessity to hold on to 
progress is, in the architectural profession, 
as in all other professions, the capital, the 
cash reserve, the money in the bank with 
which each generation starts out its little 
epoch. 

Not the mannerisms! The trouble is that 
the current generation does not in its hot- 
blooded analyses of the past, distinguish 


between mannerisms, It 
fiercely and contemptuously throws down 
mannerisms. In that fury, does it stop to 
look among the ruins for meaning? 

The evidence is that it does not. 

In the “Versus” exhibit, to explain, they 
procured, after what must have been con- 
siderable difficulty, and set up as a symbol 
and focal point of their exhibit, a tree! 

I examined the tree closely. It was a 
regular tree, an ordinary tree, a_tradi- 
tional tree. It was the kind of tree we all 
climbed when we were ten years old, 
Christopher Columbus climbed one like it, 
and Moses after emerging from the bul- 
rushes. The very tradition, 
standing there in the center with the show 
built around it, it did more to emphasize 
the chaos and confusion of architecture of 
today than any word or other gesture 
could have. Putting the other side’s wit- 
ness on the stand! 

One may say, of course, that this con- 
fusion will clear up, when the hysteria 


meaning and 


essence of 
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subsides. But is no leader to arise? Is there 
to be no one who can make the words 
“the meaning of the past” anything more 
than just a pretty phrase? 

If Modern is, for the present at least, 
architecture, the proponents for it should 
provide more direction, more study, more 
leadership than appeared in the exhibi- 
tion. Their architectural style, as they 
have said without perhaps meaning it, 
needs more delving into the past—in order 
to get wise to themselves, if for nothing 
else. And, in that delving, it would be ad- 
visable not to omit the study of the great 
similar period. 

The architectural period between 1865 
and 1895 was so very similar. It followed 
a great war, in which the minds of the 
youth, disillusioned by bloodshed, carried 
that disillusion to all tenets and estab- 
lished procedure of the world. The slogans 
of 1865 and 1920 are the same—‘The hell 
with it!” 

In each period there was a great and 
bitter depression. Eighteen-seventy and 
1929! Young men became, in each era, bit- 
terly indignant at the efforts and the 
wisdom of the previous eras. They blamed 
the thinking of their fathers and grand- 
fathers (whom they never considered as 
having been young or fired with enthusi- 
asm) for the chaos. Their theory in every 
vase was “Anything is better than what 
has been.” 


It would be very irksome—perhaps the 
thought would carry with it a certain sense 
of insult—to think of the present glam- 
orous contemporary movement as in any 
way comparable to the great awakening 
that brought the haircloth sofa. 

Yet the stage is similarly set. The revolt 
against McKim, Mead & White is like the 
revolt against the Greek Revival. It is, as 
this Versus show indicates, similarly direc- 
tionless, except for the urge to be different. 

The Haircloth Contemporary was over- 
ornamented because the Greek Revival 
ornamented. The present 
Contemporary is sparsely ornamented be- 


was sparsely 


cause the preceding architecture was over- 
ornamented. It is the antithesis motif in 
each case. 

In each case they strive for new expres- 
sion motives—glass block, cast iron stags, 
aluminum grilles, scroll-saw grilles—things 
expressive of new craftsmanship. They also 
revolt from strong arrises. In the latter 
era they like the semicircular sweep grow- 
ing out of straight surfaces. In the Hair- 
cloth, they liked cylindrical towers, curved 
glass windows, curved bay windows. In 
each case, they like to indicate that their 
materials are plastic and can be smoothed 
into new shapes. They both like pipes for 
columns. 

The spirit of the Versus show is not up- 
lifting. It is too little, too bickering. Dis- 
cussions as to whether Greek architecture 
is better than Roman, whether the linemen 
do more work than the backs, whether a 
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novel written in the first person is better 
than one written in the third, are of ne- 
cessity tiring and for small minds. 

Why do we talk about the style we are 
working in as compared with styles of 
yesteryear? If we are doing something 
noble and good, the brick and stone will 
speak about it. There is no need to tell the 
world in words. 


* 


Draw. Don’t talk. Shut 
your lips, draw, with sincerity, with de- 
termination, with the sweat of inspiration 
on your brow, with hot emotion beneath 
the ribs. Don’t stop after each line to 
explain that you are not as other men. 

Maybe that would get direction to this 
Modern movement. The man that talks a 
good game seldom helps any movement. It 
is the fellow who feels something stirring 
within him that leaves architecture to be 
admired and loved by coming generations. 

Some of the buildings in the Modern 
part of the exhibit did have that quality. 
The New York Hospital, which was mod. 
ern in that it contained none of the forms 
of the past which make the Modernist 
nervous, had a deathless quality of fine 
mass and of movement which was Gothic 
in its effect, though not enough apparently 
to disqualify it. 

There was little else of that quality. The 
exhibition has that blood-curdling pre- 
cision; that three-decimal-place exactitude, 
as if there had been always a slide rule or 
a structural engineer at the elbow. In- 
spiration to go only so far, and then the 
dread question, “Is my hot enthusiasm 
carrying me to too great extremes?” This 
Modern architecture looks so cautious, as 
if the architect might always be pursued 
by the fear of drawing a line he could not 
later explain with a 
formula. 


The idea is: 


logarithm or a 


In my aunt’s 1890 house were many 
chairs, set at exact angles. There were 
many doilies, precisely pinned. There were 
window shades adjusted at the same level 
throughout the house. There was no ar- 
ticle under that roof whose position could 
not be explained or justified by a tape 
measure. The shepherdess on the mantel 
was nine inches from the left end of the 
shelf, the shepherd was, by measure, nine 
inches from the right end. 

How could anyone who went through 
that as a child look at contemporary archi- 
tecture without his teeth being set on 
edge? For the love of Pete, can’t any of 
these architects do something—just one 
thing, pray God, on each building—as 
though he wanted to do it! And not in 
that cowed, defeated way, expecting some 
structural engineer to come along and 
give him a slap on the wrist if the design 
wasn’t perfectly exact and wasn’t care- 
fully sterilized to remove any mere in- 
spirational result. 

May one speak of the case of a beauti- 
ful woman? There is in her that evanes- 
cent, that delicate, that 


lovely thing, 
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which we do not always define but hich 
we call one of the treasures of the «arth. 
It is the quality of charm, appeal. « ‘ould 
the infinite poetry of her be presery od, jf 
we considered her only as a thesis in bone 
structure and as an example of the ar. 
rangement and function of an in'ecrior 
piping system? 

Is there any high priest in this Moclerp 
movement to whom one could appeal to 
dispel this tightness in the contemporary 
architects? Is there any  architeciural 
Moses or John L. Lewis who could per. 
suade them to relax, get away from their 
glass block catalogues and their engineer- 
ing ball and chains? Is there anyone who 
‘an persuade them into the full realization 
that they are in architecture, which is an 
inspirational profession, and not in some 
scientific field concerned merely with loga- 
rithms and formulae? 

In the same panel of lettering setting 
forth the by-laws of the Modern move- 
ment appeared the phrase, “It was left to 
the Engineer to produce significant struc- 
tures.” Written by an engineer, that would 
have been pardonable propaganda. Writ- 
ten by architects, it is indecent, immoral. 

Had it said stable structures, that would 
have been a mere truism. But significant 
structures! Structures, that is, expressive 
of purpose, environment, national aspira- 
tion, historical association and all that the 
term significant means! The heart of the 
architectural profession. And that was 
first produced by the engineer! 

True the engineer makes the thing stand 
up. But should we forget that the archi- 
tect’s responsibility is to furnish a reason 
why it should stand up? And if the mere 
expression of the cold structural frame is 
enough for that—why architects? 


THEY SAY— 


“Public architectural control is needed to 
improve design and check financial waste: 
public authority should be clothed with 
power to reject plans artistically unsatis- 
factory rather than, as at present, for 
purely technical reasons only.”—CHar.es 
H. Cueney. 


“Better base design on models which have 
lived for two or three thousand years than 
to make the capital a museum of short- 
lived designs which may be as funny in 
the year 2000 as the atrocities of the 
Seventies and Eighties are today.’— 
Horace M. Avsricut, 

“Most architectural forms are construc- 
tional forms glorified, though they seldom 
have attained to their full beauty before 
their constructional significance has be- 
come obsolete. The Greek triglyph was 1 
origin the end of a beam, but it probably 
had been a block of marble for some |:me 
before it became a really nice-loo ing 
triglyph.”-—H. S. Goopuart-REeNvdEL 
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Tuesday, April 16—The Federal Home 
Building Service is warming up its motor. 
For the present, intensive effort in estab- 
lishing the plan will be confined to six 
regions in the East, Southeast, Middle 
West and South, though information and 
advice are available for those who would 
establish Service Plan groups anywhere in 
the U. S. The groups are to have the 
broadest autonomy in every detail except 
the following mandatory requirements: 
No sale of designs without working draw- 
ings and specifications; supervision is an 
essential; the Service is limited tentatively 
to houses costing $5,000 or less but this 
figure is subject to revision up or down in 
agreement with the architects of each lo- 
cality; all designs must be approved by a 
competent jury as to esthetics, equipment 
and construction, and designs so approved 
are assembled in local and national plan 
libraries; on completion of a house, the 
local Service Group shall issue a Certifi- 
cate of Compliance for official recording. 

Through an orderly collaboration of lend- 
ing agency, architect, producer, builder, 
there is a nearer approach to the “complete 
package at a known price”—acknowledged 
by all merchandising authorities as the 
prime essential in developing the small 
house market. 


19—California reached 
across the continent today in the person 
of Gordon Kaufmann, and Richmond 
Shreve asked some of us to meet him at 
the Union League Club during the cock- 
tail hour. Having had numerous opportu- 
nities of the sort myself of late, both on 
the visiting and the receiving end, I 
should say that these little touch-and-go 
meetings are mighty effective steps toward 
a greater solidarity of the profession. Too 
frequently the visitor lands in town un- 
announced and is out again before his 
presence is discovered. 


Friday, April 


Monday, April 22—The President hon- 
d the nation as well as the profession 
lay in appointing as a member of the 
tional Fine Arts Commission Paul 
P lippe Cret. 
lvesday, April 23—Serge Chermayeff, 
ose own house was one of the London 
utectural Review's most spectacular 
ings of last year, has come over here 
ve and to practice. We gathered a 


le of his friends-by-correspondence and 
S other sympathetic souls atop the 
RA. Building this afternoon to meet 


DIARY 


him and Mrs. Chermayeff. The plans for 
that amazing house of his in Sussex were 
rejected by the District Council as “un- 
suitable in the particular position chosen,” 
even though it was to be well isolated by 
its landscape setting and with no close 
neighbors. Appeal was made to the Min- 
ister of Health who, after a formal in- 
quiry, compelled the Council to pass the 
plans. After the house had been built the 
chairman acknowledged that the Council’s 
fears had been unfounded. Epilogue: The 
day before England declared war, Cher- 
mayeff sold the house to a speculative 
builder and moved to America. 


* 


Thursday, April 25—The 
world is overfull of argument, propa- 
ganda, crusades for this and that, and 
feverish efforts of puny individuals to give 
personal direction to the march of civili- 
zation. We see a little group of serious 
thinkers laboring furiously to change the 
tastes and life habits of a nation—or of 
the world. It is a serious business with 
them; on their individual efforts, they 
think, depends the future of the world. 
Once in a while it becomes possible to 
dissociate oneself from it all and see the 
anthill in its proper scale. The furious 
running to and fro of any one ant is so 
utterly futile under the shadow of a giant 
foot that may crush it and all its little 
achievements in the passing tread of forces 
that march unconcernedly down the years. 
Take, for instance, the structures that 
man builds. One might think, after the 
talk, the teaching, the written word of 
the architectural profession during the 
past decade, that the world might almost 
have destroyed its earlier mistaken efforts 
and have rebuilded itself. Yet, to the oc 
casional visitor from Mars, who would 
know nothing of all this ferment, man’s 
building would appear to be moving slowly 
forward in its age-long progress—a little 
better than a century ago, perhaps, but 
changing slowly and unhurriedly, very 
much as the glaciers do. Perhaps, after all, 
it is just as well not to excite oneself un- 
duly about Versus shows, or strip win- 
dows, or flat roofs, or even function. 


* 


Saturday, April 27. —Looking sharply down 
from our offices atop the Time & Life 
Building, one sees a ribbon of street cut- 
ting the long blocks lying between Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues. It gives us one of our 
three addresses—9 Rockefeller Plaza. The 


Washington, 











street is three short blocks in length— 
only 600 feet—between 48th St. and 5lst 
St. It there before Rockefeller 
Center, and at the end of the Center's 
99-year lease of the land, it may go back , 
whence it came. Unlike its neighboring 





wasn't 


thoroughfares, it does not belong to the 
City of New York; its title is held by 
Columbia University. On some quiet Sun- 
day next July, there will be a chain across 
its ends, reminding the public that it is 
private property. The third of it on which 
our own building fronts is carried on the 
City’s tax books as having a valuation of 
$700,000. The three blocks and the adjoin- 
ing sunken plaza in which Paul Manship’s 
bronze “Prometheus” watches the ice 
skaters, have a listed valuation of $3.925.,- 
000. For the privilege of operating and 
maintaining these three blocks of thor- 
oughfare the Center pays Columbia a fat 
rental and pays the City about 860,000 
yearly in realty taxes. All of which indi- 
cates that a broadminded view of what 
makes land use profitable does not load 
every usable inch of it with buildings. 


Monday, April 29—The Metropolitan 
Museum opened today its 15th Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Industrial Art. 
I had heard much of the fevered charette 
under which it was assembled, so probably 
was expecting too much. My first impres- 
sion was disappointment, and I’m afraid 
I aggravated that feeling by noting suc- 
cessively the things I didn’t like. An ex- 
hibition of this kind attempts as part of 
its chief purpose the recording of achieve- 
ment in new materials, new ways of using 
them in design. Earlier efforts in the series, 
seen in retrospect, have been really stimu- 
lating in this regard. Saarinen’s dining 
room of 1929, Ralph Walker’s study in a 
country house that same year—these are 
still vivid memories of vigorous and re- 
freshing designs. That forward movement 
seems to have halted, even lost ground this 
year. Why would anyone use glass block 
as a container for a potted plant? Why, 
in trying to recover the texture of hand- 
rived wood—for an interior wall surface— 
should one put plywood under the toothed 
knife of a planing machine? Why design 
a children’s dining table with a trefoil top 
about which the chairs alternate with the 
legs and also with the only spaces capable 
of holding the china?—has the “one-armed 
cafeteria” made this dent in our civiliza- 
tion? Why, in an entrance hall for a coun- 
try house, park a saddle? Where I live 
we take our saddle odor in the tack room. 
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Wednesday, May 1—Thomas Pym Cope, 
J. Roy Carroll, Jr.. Edmund R. Purves 
and some of their Philadelphia con- 
temporaries have had a_ hankering for 
a new local professional journal for lo 
these many months. The Journal of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Architects, 
born in 1936, never got to be the real 
husky child visioned by its parents, even 
after its name was changed in 1938 to the 
Pennsylvania Architect. But now the ar- 
chitects and engineers have come together, 
and with the collaboration of the publisher 
of Daily Building News and Builders’ 
Guide, have brought out Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1 of The Pennsylvania Architect and 
Engineer. It goes to the 3,000 members— 
1,200 architects and 1,800 engineers—of 
the Pennsylvania State associations, and 
costs non-members $1.50 per year. Its il- 
lustrations, thus far, are in the advertise- 
ments only. 


Thursday, May 2—Dean Gilmore D. 
Clarke outlined the policy of Cornell’s 
College of Architecture today at The 
League, continuing the series in which the 
schools have been telling their side of edu- 
cational progress. As in several other pub- 
lic addresses, the Dean put the brakes on 
the tendency to sudden change in our 
architecture. “Our architecture has already 
shown a movement away from traditional 
forms. That is a good sign. We are be- 
ginning to strive to express in our build- 
ings a closer harmony with the recent 
changes in our social and economic sys- 
tems. But frequently these changes in our 
architecture are not based upon sound 
principles. While we are thoroughly justi- 
fied in changing, the changes should be 
made only after a careful and thorough 
examination of the past. A gradual tran- 
sition would seem to result in more sound 
policies; on the other hand, a rapid de- 
parture from past precedent is likely, in 
the long run, to result in a loss of ground 
gained.” 

And he quotes Paul Cret’s pertinent re- 
marks, which have been printed in these 
columns before and are well worth repeat- 
ing: “The abandonment of classical dis- 
ciplines is neither new nor without its 
price. Regardless of the use made later 
on of the forms they proposed as exam- 
ples, these disciplines had an unquestion- 
able educational value. What is to be sub- 
stituted for their proved efficacy in train- 
ing the eye to proportion, to rhythm, to 
composition, is not as yet divulged, and 
those who condemn them as stifling to 
originality forget that an originality so 
easily stifled must not be very robust. 
Of the men doing original work in this 
country at the present time, by far the 
greater number 


have’ been 


trained by our schools.” 


classically 


Friday, May 3—Two particularly inter- 
esting exhibitions beckoned today, and 
their appeal, to me at least, lay as much 
in the exhibitors as in the things exhibited. 
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Arden Gallery was showing some sculp- 
ture by Sylvia Shaw Judson. Most of it 
consisted of pieces one would covet for 
his garden. Not surprising, when it is dis- 
covered that Mrs. Judson is a daughter 
of the late Howard Van Doren Shaw and 
must have enjoyed from early childhood 
the lovely gardens which were almost al- 
ways integral parts of the country estates 
Mr. Shaw created in the Chicago environs. 

The Marie Sterner Gallery showed some 
decorative panels of needlework by Magi- 
nel Wright Barney. “Long point” she calls 
the medium, and it had the usually calm 
Austin Strong—dramatist, landscape ar- 
chitect and master of many arts—almost 
in a dither over what Mrs. Barney had 
done with it. Again not surprising, for the 
artist is a sister of Frank Lloyd Wright. 


* 


Saturday, May  4—Noguchi’s 
panel of stainless steel, 


ten-ton 
“News,” which was 
unveiled last week as a huge overdoor 
symbol on the Associated Press Building, 
Rockefeller Center, seems not to have 
thrilled some of the newspaper men them- 
selves, to judge by editorial comment in 
the New York //erald-Tribune for May 2: 
“There is something about these five stain- 
less steel A. P. men, colossal of shoulder, 
obviously subhuman in intelligence and 
minus their pants, which gives us an un- 
easy feeling. One is shrieking through a 
telephone, another scribbling on copy 
paper without looking at it (he seems to 
be in a sort of anthropoid trance, any- 
way), a third, negligently clad in an eye- 
shade, is rattling a typewriter by the touch 
system, a fourth is getting a camera angle 
shot and the fifth, apparently, getting in- 
spiration. Surely, these heroic coal heavers 
cannot symbolize the souls within § the 
seemingly cultivated breasts of the A.P.’s 
news gatherers—not unless there is a lot 
which our friends in the A. P. haven't 
been telling us. Are they just news in the 
abstract? It is a horrid thought.” 
Tuesday, May 7?—In this job of ae- 
quainting the public with the architect’s 
function we seem to be getting nowhere 
fast. Gladstone Evans, writing in the 
Journal of the Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada, says: 

“The problem of publicity for architec- 
ture and architects continues to be, ap- 
parently, almost insoluble. Some time 
ago, the Council of the Ontario Architec- 
tural Association secured the services of 
a firm of publicity specialists; but the 
results were so inadequate that the ar- 
rangement has been’ terminated. The 
trouble seems to be that our professional 
activities have comparatively little ‘news 
value’-—as the press understands that 
term.” 


Wednesday, May 8.—Still no architect in 
the Hall of Fame. Nominations at each 
balloting (held every five years) for the 
last quarter century have included Charles 
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Bulfinch, but he never pulled ough 
votes. This year he is joined in the oni. 
nations by McKim and Richardsoy, hot) 
names perhaps better known to ti. ]j9 
members of the College of Elector: 


Thursday, May 9.—It seems easier | oday 
to get an architectural education than to 
get an architectural job. The list of travel. 
ing scholarships adds up to an impressive 
array of opportunity, and if one cannot 
go to Europe these days one can see 4 
lot and learn much in Mexico or South 
America. And these endowed aids to the 
student keep multiplying. J. Clawson 
Mills, a New York interior decorator who 
died April 15, left his residuary estate to 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art and The 
Architectural League, to be used in pro. 
viding scholarships in music, architecture, 
painting, sculpture or fine arts. 


Friday, May 10—Robert Frantz in from 
Saginaw by way of Washington, Freder- 
icksburg and Williamsburg. We went up 
to the Metropolitan Museum, he to cull 
a few ideas on the contemporary arts, | 
to check my first impressions of some 
days ago. The show had not improved; in 
fact I had missed seeing some things 
which now added to my gloom—in_par- 
ticular some “plastic frescoes with glass 
relief” set against a cylinder of stainless 
steel and suggesting something that one 
might see under a microscope in water 
from an abandoned well. 


Saturday, May 11.—Nearly everyone has 
a pet cure for the ills which afflict archi- 
tecture. Antonin Raymond’s is farming 
plus. He has 150 acres at New Hope, Pa., 
which he cultivates and on which he main- 
tains a dairy herd of pure-bred Jerseys 
He offers a six-week course to designers 
to give “experience which schools, for nat- 
ural reasons are unable to give.” The 
course includes daily round-table discus- 
sions on architecture; practical problems 
in design, construction, mechanical equip 
ment and building economics; apprentice- 
ship to the building trades supervised b) 
contractors while building farm structures 
and other work; with haying, harvesting 
of wheat, and storage of silage thrown in 
for the stimulation of body as well as 
mind. Tuition, board and room, #120. 
That’s getting down to earth! 


Wednesday, May 15—The virus of the 
advertising urge is finding its way into 
architectural bloodstreams. I came upon 
a professional letterhead today that bore 
the slogan, “New York experience and 
efficiency guaranteed at Maine prices.” 
Which suggests a number of questions. 
Is New York experience and efficiency 


better in Maine than Maine experience 


and efficiency? Does the professiona! an 
against guaranteeing costs prompt the 
guarantee of efficiency instead? Are 9: 
tectural services in Maine in the ba: :ait 
basement? 
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Risk Rater Frederick Morris 


on Babcock 


ANALYSIS OF MORTGAGE SECURITY 


benefits builders and borrowers, protects financiers and FHA. A close-up of the near- 
science of mortgage risk rating and a prologue to 95 per cent Title Il loans. 


Lustiest and best behaved of all young 
New Deal children, FHA last week puffed 
out six candles on its birthday cake, 
puffed up with pride over its 1940 record 
about 20 per cent more business than 
during last year’s first five months. New 
house mortgages selected for appraisal in 
\pril rang the $100 million gong for the 
first time, and the May total is expected 
to ring it again. Besides being bullish for 
huilding, these statistics indicate that 
FHA is becoming increasingly popular 
vith builders, borrowers and lenders, is 
isuring an increasing percentage of all 
ome building loans. Not far wrong is the 
timate that the FHA program today 
cludes every other house abuilding in 
e entire urban U. S. 
More than a record-breaking, Depres- 
on-born insurance agency, FHA has 
roved to be one of the Thirties’ impor- 
nt contributions to Building and_ the 
me buying public. If the case for home 
vnership is stronger today than ever 
lore, thanks in large measure are due 
HA’s mortgage risk rating system sired 
its Assistant Administrator Frederick 


Morrison Babcock. Thus, since the char- 
acteristics of mortgage loans and mort- 
gaged properties which make them sound 
investments are the same for both bor- 
rowers and lenders, FHA’s risk rating 
machinery, although directly geared to 





While FHTA’s signal success is attrib 
utable, in part, to improving economic 
conditions and its careful selection of 
only comparatively high grade mort- 
gages, it cannot be denied that this Gov- 
ernment agency has placed the whole 
business of home finance on a sounder 
basis to the benefit of Building and Pub- 
lic alike. Herein, Tue Forum examines 
the machinery behind this improvement, 
explains how FHA’s mortgage risk rating 
system affects builders, borrowers and 
lenders. 

And, if FHA heeds the recent wave of 
suggestions from all parts of the country, 
Tue ForuM may soon examine some new 


FHA machinery—property standards and 
an appraisal system adapted to the pecu- 
liar problems of low cost housing. 


self protection through protection of mort- 
gagees, incidentally safeguards borrowers. 
Under the FHA program, no one may un- 
dertake home ownership unless 1) his pro 
posed house, 2) its neighborhood, and 3) 
the mortgage pattern pass the agency's 
searching examinations and 4) unless he 
himself is considered capable of easily car- 
rying the load 

A comparatively new implement in 
Building’s hands, risk rating has been re- 
fined substantially since FHA’s 1934 de- 
but (Arcu. Forum, Sept. 1935, p. 212). 
In addition to many mechanical changes, 
the whole system has been perfected to 
the extent that mortgages covering 90 
per cent of appraised value are accom- 
plished facts today, that FHA officials are 
already considering 95 per cent Title II 
mortgages for tomorrow. Architects, build- 
ers and financiers will do well to follow 
this development and study FHA’s pres- 
ent risk rating mechanics. In them they 
will find what phases of house design and 
construction count most toward accept- 
ance of mortgages for insurance, what 
pulls ratings up, what knocks them down. 
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ACCEPTED 
HOUSE 


Analysis—g$5,129 
ft. area; full basement; no garage; 50 x 135 ft. 
lot; 13% tot coverage. Plan: Triple exposure 


replacement cost; 898 sq. 


in living-dining room; cross ventilation in 
both bedrooms; good orientation for sun and 
breeze; provision for expansion; ample closet 
space. Exterior treatment: dignified, simple 
with attractive landscaping. Construction: 
10 in. concrete foundation walls; exterior 
walls of studs, wood sheathing, brick veneer; 
interior walls finished with plaster on sheet 
lath; stained wood shingle roof; tile bath- 
room floor and bathroom and kitchen wain- 
scot; BX cable wiring; 4 in. bat insulation 
in roof, blanket insulation in walls; complete 
weather-stripping. Heating: gas fired winter 
air conditioning system. Workmanship and 
material qualities: excellent throughout; solid 
bridging; structural members exceed mini- 
mum requirements. Operating estimates: an- 
nual cost of fuel, $90; maintenance, $65; life 
of building, 65 years. 
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Development. When the National Housing 
Act was passed, home ownership was suf- 
fering from the follies of the Twenties. 
Against a background of speculation, cost 
inflation and over-expansion, high-powered 
salesmanship had saddled thousands of 
families with poorly planned houses, unde- 
sirably located, unsuited to their needs 
and too big to carry. Financing was fren- 
zied; high interest, top-heavy first mort- 
gages were capped with higher interest 
junior liens. And, if this set-up did not 
collapse of its own weight, an unexpect- 
edly heavy tax bill or special assessment 
was frequently the knock-out blow. To 
prevent recurrence of this sad sequence 
was the reason for the FHA. If it did hap- 
pen again, FHA would find itself holding 
a bag of foreclosed real estate which 
might make HOLC’s look like peanuts. 

No one realized this more than FHA 
itself. Therefore, to place home financing 
on a sounder basis (i.e.: to eliminate, as 
far as possible, the dangers of home own- 
ership) was FHA’s general goal. First 
objective was elimination of second mort- 
gage financing via extension of first mort- 
gages to cover a percentage of appraised 
property value much higher than the 60- 
66 per cent average of the Twenties. This 
meant that FHA had to establish a more 
accurate and uniform appraisal system 
than was then in general use. 

To build this foundation for its entire 
program, FHA hired Frederick Babcock 
away from the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co.’s loan staff. A practical economist and 
hard-driving executive, Babcock already 
had behind him nine years of training in 
his father’s (William H.) widely known 
Chicago firm of real estate valuators and 
consultants, two best sellers in the fields 
of property appraisal and valuation and 
positions on the faculties of Michigan and 
Northwestern, his alma mater. During his 
fourteen years of experience, his apprais- 
als of individual properties had_ totaled 
more than $1.5 billion—ample qualifica- 
tion to head FHA’s Underwriting Divi- 
sion which in_ the 
supervised 


past six years has 
appraisals of old and 
houses involving some $3.6 billion. 


new 





Appraiser Babcock was behind F}{ 4°. 
early decision to ignore the real ¢ tate 
fraternity’s generally accepted defir. ‘joy 
of appraised value—a weighted average 
of a property’s cost, capitalized value and 
current market price—to rely instea: on 
the lowest of these three figures. Eq ally 
conservative was his order to FHA fiel 
underwriters to supplement their common 
sense (which is tested and rated annually 
by FHA examinations) with two mathe- 
matical aids to accurate appraising: the 
integrated square foot cost and the jn- 
place unit price methods of cost estima- 
tion. Speaking well for the accuracy of 
Babcock’s appraisal system and _ his ap- 
praisers is the fact that properties which 
FHA had acquired through foreclosure 
and sold up to May 1940 (total: 867) in- 
volved an average net loss to FHA of only 
about $534 including sales commissions 
and advertising expenses. Moreover, the 
average loss has dropped each year; on 
December 31, 1938 it stood at $692. 

It was success such as this that finally 
influenced FHA 


side 








(after considerable out- 
prodding) to boost its maximum 
mortgage-to-value ratio from 80 to 90 
per cent. Despite the predictions of 
calamity howlers, these 90 per cent loans, 
limited to under-%6,000 properties, have 
stood the gaff. Since their introduction 
two years ago, only about 40 have gone 
sour. 

Logical in the face of this experience is 
the question whether or not the limit 
will be upped again. Chances are that it 
will—to 95 per cent for properties valued 
at about $3,000 and less. Evolution of 
the whole FHA program points in this 
direction, and FHA brass hats already 
recognize the force of arguments favor- 
ing the move. Six years of mortgage in- 
surance has proved to FHA the elemental 
truth on which Building’s economists have 
long harped: that the lower the cost of 
a house, the broader the market and the 
greater the margin of mortgage safety. In 
really low cost brackets the market is so 
broad that a 95 per cent loan on a $3,000 
property may be as sound as a 90 per cent 
loan on a higher valuation. 





Case—Applicant: public utility company plant 
superintendent, aged 41, with 35-year-old 
wife, 9-year-old daughter, 7-year-old son. 
Proposed house: six rooms to cost 46,000 with 
lot. Proposed mortgage: $5,400, 25-year term. 
Employment status: 15 years with company; 
present annual salary, $2,400; wife not em- 
ployed. Assets: lot which cost $700; $800 
checking account; $200 savings account; $750 
of stock at market value, pays $30 annual 
dividends; $7,500 life insurance with $775 
cash surrender value, requires $20 monthly 
premiums; personal property. Obligations: 
none except current accounts. Present hous- 
ing expense: $55 per month rent for 5-room 
apartment, including heat and utilities. Pro- 
posed housing expenses: $44 monthly mort- 
gage payment; $7 for heat, 35 maintenance; 
$10 utilities; total $66. 


Qualifications—Applicants are above-average 
with respect to character, family life, rela- 
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tionships, associates and attitude toward ob- 
ligations and have attained a state of maturity 
which indicates continuance of satisfactory 
past performance. (Hence, column 5 rating 
after first feature of grid, right.) Explanation 
of second feature’s rating: family needs more 
living space and, while proposed housing ex- 
pense is higher than current rent, it is equal 
to or lower than probable expense for com- 
parable rental quarters. Third feature: con- 
sideration is given to applicant’s risk of occu- 
pational impairment, versatility, personality, 
employment, reemployment possibilities, age, 
health and presence of reserves and contribu- 
tions. Applicant falls down slightly on the 
first count. Fourth feature: Only obligation of 
applicants prior to mortgage payments is 
family responsibility which should tie them 
more closely to their proposed house. Fifth 
feature: Proposed house costs less than 2% 
times applicants’ annual income, will require 
only 21% for monthly mortgage payments. 
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Total monthly housing expense at $66 is only 
32% of income. Applicants’ fixed charges, in- 
cluding life insurance premium, will consume 
only 42% of monthly income and will be de- 
voted largely to investment purposes. Re- 
maining 58%, or $117 fer month, would be 
sufficient to meet family’s other necesscry 
living expenses. 
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Still other tell-tales point toward Con- 
essional authorization of 95 per cent. 
rtgage insurance—but probably not be- 
re next year’s session when extension 
certain FHA activities must be voted 
ion. It is already permitted under 
eHA’s Title I program, but the maximum 
<2.500 loans may be applied only toward 


eonstruction costs, not toward the cost of 


lot. Consequently, unless an improved 
lot may be picked up for a $125 song, 
the purchaser is required to make more 
than the minimum 5 per cent down pay- 
ment. Title II loans, however, may cover 
land as well as construction costs, so a 
boost in the maximum coverage ratio to 
95 per cent would make the 5 per cent 
down payment a reality. Moreover, this 
change would simplify the entire FHA 
program by concentrating all new house 
construction under one heading—Title IT. 
(At present about 200 low cost houses 
are being built each week under Title I 
which was intended primarily to foster 
modernization and repair work.) 


Mechanics. If anything justifies FHA’s 
past and anticipated increases in_ the 
maximum loan-to-value ratio, it is the 
thoroughness of its mortgage risk rating 
system. Developed almost single-handedly 
by Assistant Administrator Babcock, risk 
rating is more than an accurate appraisal 
of property value which, prior to FHA’s 
existence, was supplemented only by rule- 
of-thumb estimates of the other factors 
entering into the long-term security of 
a mortgage. Following a uniform, almost 
mathematical pattern, underwriters in 
FHA’s 63 field offices carefully rate all 
four factors (see below), refuse an appli- 
cation for mortgage insurance if any one 
of them flunks its tests or if the total 
rating of all four factors falls below the 
passing mark—50 per cent. 

Risk rating serves two broad purposes. 
First, it facilitates the handling of FHA’s 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund, which 
now totals some $26 million. All mort- 
gages are divided into three groups ac- 
cording to their risk rating, and the 
insurance premiums from each group are 
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dumped into an individual pot. Reason: 
being a mutual organization, FHA (if 
all goes well) will some day apply what 
is left in its insurance fund after payment 
of losses toward the reduction of princi- 
pal of non-delinquent mortgages; and by 
dividing the fund into three pots, FHA 
does not force good risk mortgagors to 
share the losses which are more apt to 
result from the foreclosures of lower grade 
mortgages. (To accomplish the same 
thing, FHA originally proposed to vary 
its insurance premium rate in accordance 
with mortgage ratings, but vetoed the 
idea to avoid public confusion and to fore- 
stall the selling of mortgages at different 
premiums in the secondary market.) 
Second broad purpose of risk rating is 
to keep lemons out of the FHA-insured 
mortgage portfolios of the nation’s lend- 
ing institutions and _ incidentally to 
discourage the construction of poorly 
planned, poorly specified houses, the de- 
velopment of unsuitable neighborhoods, 
the assumption of home ownership by un- 
qualified families and the writing of 
weakly secured mortgages. For these are 
the four aspects of mortgage lending the 
FHA’s underwriters probe and rate. 


Property. Lifted from FHA’s records, the 
case histories presented on these pages 
illustrate two extremes in house design 
and construction: left above, a house 
which is above average in both respects 
and commands a total risk rating of 94— 
6 points shy of perfect; right above, a re- 
jected unit whose poor plan and lack of 
structural soundness and resistance to ele- 
ments pulled its rating down to 44—6 
points below the passing grade. Outlines 
of the houses’ design and construction 
which accompany the case histories 
amply explain and justify FHA’s ratings. 
Noteworthy, however, is the possibility 
that the total rating in each case might 
have been further adjusted for non-con- 
formity of the property with the design, 
function and lot characteristics of typical 
properties in the immediate neighbor- 
hoods. If a property does not measure up 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Analysis—g2,895 replacement cost; 820 sq. ft. 
area; full basement; one-car garage; 50 x 115 
ft. lot; 17% lot coverage. Plan: only one ex- 
posure for rear bedroom; poor natural lighting 
in cramped kitchen, bathroom and rear bed- 
room; principal rooms suffer from bad orienta- 
tion; only three closets. Exterior treatment: 
lacks design character; poor fenestration; 
clumsy details. Construction: 8 in. concrete 
and brick foundation walls; exterior walls of 
studs, 1 x 12 in. boxing, paper and stucco; 
interior walls finished with plaster on wood 
lath or low grade wall board; light asphalt 
shingle roof (composition roll garage roof); 
wood floors in kitchen and bath; knob and 
tube wiring; no insulation; no weather-strip- 
ping. Heating: gas fired hot air system of low 
grade. Workmanship and material qualities: 
low grade concrete, stucco, hardware, mill 
work, plumbing, lighting fixtures and general 
workmanship. Annual cost of fuel, $50; 
maintenance, $30; life of building, 35 years. 
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Case—Applicant: public utility company me- 
chanical engineer, aged 26, with 24-year-old 
wife, no dependents. Proposed house: six 
rooms to cost $6,000 with lot. Proposed mort- 
Gage: $5,400, 25-year term. Employment 
Status: 4 years with company; present annual 
salary, $1,740; wife not regularly employed 
but earned $300 last year as_ substitute 
teacher. Assets: lot which cost $700; $200 
ink account; $2,500 life insurance with $240 
ish surrender value, requires $6 monthly 
remiums; personal property. Obligations: 15 
ynthly payments of $24 to finance automo- 
e purchase; current accounts. Present hous- 
g expense: $50 per month apartment rent, 
sluding heat and utilities. Proposed housing 
pense: $44 monthly mortgage payment; $7 
heat; $5, maintenance; $10, utilities; 

tal, $66. 


squalifications—while there is no adverse 
‘lection on the applicants’ ‘‘social and eco- 
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nomic characteristics”, their lack of matur- 
ity, experience and proper judgment in the 
management of their affairs (obvious in their 
attempted over-purchase) injects consider- 
able risk into the proposed mortgage trans- 
action. (Hence, column 3 rating—average— 
after first feature of grid, right.) Explanation 
of second feature’s rating: Applicants intend 
to make only the minimum cash investment 
to acquire a property which is apt to burden 
them. Six-room house unnecessary for a 
two-person family. Proposed transaction 
would up their housing cost 30%. Should 
they suffer financial reverses, a rental apart- 
ment would save them money. Third fea- 
ture: see case history on page 438. Fourth 
feature: There is some risk that the indebt- 
edness for the applicant’s automobile might 
be placed before the unduly high cost of 
shelter in this particular case. Fifth feature: 
Froposed house costs about 344 times appli- 
cants’ annual income; will require 30% for 
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monthly mortgage payments. Total monthly 
housing expense at $66 is more than 45% of 
their income. Applicants’ total fixed charges, 
including life insurance premium and auto- 
mobile purchase payment, will consume 65%, 
of monthly income. Remaining 35%, or $50 
per month, is insufficient to meet family’s 
other necessary living expenses. 
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QUADRUPLET HOUSES SOLD WITH TENANTS jyieia investors 


a fancy 14 per cent return, take preferred positions in Columbus 


Marketwise, the operative builder of rental 
housing faces a twofold problem. His 
buildings must not only attract tenants 
able to pay the rent, but must also attract 
investors who will take them off his hands, 
permit him to go on to other jobs. In 
cracking this puzzle, Columbus’ 41l-year- 
old Builder-Realtor Samuel Roessler has 
found an effective solution in the com- 
paratively rare four-family house, is cur- 
rently demonstrating its versatility both 
as a renting unit and as an investment 
unit in an expanding suburban area. 

To prospective tenants seeking quarters 
somewhat more intimate than those found 
in large apartment houses but minus the 
maintenance cares of detached dwellings, 
Roessler offers three-and-one-half to five- 
and-one-half room accommodations — at 
rents ranging from $42.50 to $50. To pros- 
pective investors seeking a profitable re- 
turn on surplus funds, he offers an annual 
net yield of roughly 12 to 14 per cent on 
a cash outlay of $7,500 for a $20,000 
building, $10,500 for a $20,000 building, 
including lot. (See detailed income anal- 
ysis, opposite.) How effectively the four- 
family house balances the equation be 
tween renters and buyers, with a quick 
turnover for the builder, is shown by 
Roessler’s proud statistics: since last June 
fifteen buildings have been constructed 
in the present development, filled with 
tenants and sold to investors. 

While most builders have been thinking 
only in terms of single-family houses, 
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Roessler has long pioneered the four-fam- 
ily structure as a profitable unit of oper- 
ation. A veteran of World War I, he re- 
turned to Columbus to take up his inter- 
rupted career as a builder-realtor, found 
conditions ripe for the promotion of quad- 
ruplet dwellings. Outstanding factor: am- 
ple financial aid. Columbus boasted a 
larger per capita investment in_ building 
and loan associations than any other city 
in the nation. Unable to find sufficient 
outlets for these funds in the construc- 
tion of one-family houses and unwilling 
to lend in other cities, the associations 
encouraged the building of durable four- 
family brick houses. Thus, even before 
the depressed Thirties, a pattern for this 
type of investment was set locally. And, 
with the resumption of building activities 
since Depression, four-family houses have 
again taken a preferred position in the 
portfolios of local lending institutions. 
For this, no little credit goes to Roessler; 
chalked up on his scoreboard of accom- 
plishments to date are 76 four-family 
buildings.* 


Site. Convinced that the rental demand 
for four-family houses would continue to 
increase, Roessler and associates last year 
optioned a large area in the fast-growing 
northwest section of Columbus, have since 


* Also on the scoreboard: 184 single family 
houses, 81 two-family buildings, making a 
grand total of 650 dwelling units in a little 
more than 20 years. 
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mortgage portfolios. 


been buying the land in convenient parcels 
as their building program proceeds. Bulk- 
ing large among the families attracted to 
this suburban district are young married 
couples, chiefly white collar workers em- 
ployed by the State in its administrative 
offices and by national business concerns 
with central offices in Columbus. Few have 
children, so the lack of public schools in 
the district is no great detriment to a 
rental housing project. Proof: apartment 
vacancies in this area, according to a re- 
cent post office survey, total only 7/10 
per cent. 

Three wide, high speed boulevards put 
the area within a ten-minute drive of the 
downtown business district. A crosstown 
bus line parallels Roessler’s development, 
connects with a nearby downtown line. 
Most transportation, however, is by pri- 
vate car. Hence, the decision to include 
with each four-family house a four-car 
garage with individual stalls, reached by 
an alley at the rear of the lots. 

From earlier experience came also the 
decision to standardize the — buildings 
around two basic plans: 1) a two-story 
flat with two single-bedroom dwelling 
units on each floor, all opening on a com- 
mon entrance stair-hall; 2) a row combi- 
nation of four duplex apartments, ech 
with a separate ground floor entrance «nd 
two upper floor bedrooms. Roessler’s \1s¢ 
of either type depends as much on avail- 
able site frontages as on the demand [or 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


Typical floor plans in Builder-Realtor 
Samuel Roessler’s current development: 
left, the four-family flat; right, the four- 
family duplex. Designed by Architect Todd 
Tibbals, the buildings are intended to meet 
the exacting demands of a white-collar clien- 
tele. Privacy begins at the front door of 
each dwelling unit. Party walls are sound- 


INCOME ANALYSIS 





proofed, and in the flats a floating ceiling 
under the second floor provides additional 
insulation against sound. Other design fea- 
tures meet buyer demands by cutting main- 
tenance costs: Windows have steel sash, 
stone sills, interior copper screens, are 
easily cleaned. Hot air heat in the duplexes 
and first floor flats is supplied by tenant 





Selling price, including land 
Mortgage 
Owner's investment or equity 


Annual rental income 
Interest on loan at 5% 


Estimated taxes ($2 on 2% value) 
Water and sewer charges at $.70 monthly 
Insurance Datos 


Estimated cost of incidentals 


Total annual expenses 


Net annual profit 


Yield on investment 





wo apartments at $45 per month plus two at $42.50. 





4-Family Flats | 4-Family Duplexes 
$20,000 $24,000 
12,500 13,500 
ee ee $ 7,500 $10,500 
$ 2,100* $ 2,400** 
$625 $675 
267 320 
34 34 
25 25 
100 100 
$ 1,051 $ 1,154 
$ 1,049 $ 1,246 
14%, 11.9%, 
** Four apartments at $50 per month. 
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5 SECOND FLOOR 


operated coal-fired furnaces in the base- 
ment. Second flioor fiats are heated with 
gas-fired units also located in the basement. 
Gas and electricity are metered to each 
tenant, but the landlords foot the water 
bills. Duplexes have no public halls, require 
only infrequent services of landlords’ yard- 
boys to cut lawns and shovel snow, 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Concrete block. 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick, tile 
backup, furring strips; inside—rocklath and 
plaster, Texolite finish, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Floor construction—sub-floor, 15 Ib. felt, 
oak finish floor. 


ROOF: Covered with slate shingles. Deck 


(on garages)—yellow pine covered with 
built-up roofing. 


SHEET METAL WORK: All Armco tron, 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


INSULATION: Outside walls—hollow tile. 
Roof—Kimsul, Kimberly-Clark Co. Sound 
insulation—U. S. Gypsum Co. 


WINDOWS: Sash and_= screens—Truscon 
Steel Co. Glass—double strength. 


FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 


WOODWORK: Interior doors—‘Sturdibilt”, 
M. & M. Woodworking Co.; remainder—sap 
gum or white pine. 


HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Co. 


PAINTING: Materials by U.S. Gypsum Co. 
and Benjamin Moore & Co. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. and Bryant Electric Co. 
Fixtures—Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—Norge Corp. 


BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Cabinets—F. H. Lawson Co. 


PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—galvanized iron. 


HEATING: Gas and coal fired gravity sys- 
tems—Rybolt Heater Co. 
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300 WOMEN want: 


One-story Colonial house 

Comparatively level tot 

Attached garage with overhead doors 

Patio or enclosed garden 

Sheltered front entrance 

Wood siding painted white, green trim 

Front entrance hall 

Powder room near entrance hall 

Access from garage to kitchen and other 
parts of the house 

Separate dining and breakfast rooms 

Space suitable for arranging flowers 

Sliding door without glass between living and 
dining rooms 

Two bathrooms; both a stall shower and a 
tub in master bathroom 

Guest room convertible into study or ser- 
vant’s quarters 

Ground floor laundry with space for sewing 
machine 

Abundant closet space—individual closets for 
coats (near entry), clothes (two in master 
bedroom), playthings, garden tools, sports 
equipment, trunks, fire wood and canned 
goods 

Package delivery door 

Numerous electric outlets 

} Central heating system 
I Wallpaper and bay window in dining room 

Paneling for living room fireplace wall, 
paper elsewhere 

Random plank floor in hall, living and dining 
rooms 

Ample blank wall space for furniture 


. » » don’t want: 


Steep driveway 

Proximity to neighbors 

Changes in floor levels 

Circulation through living and dining rooms 
Drafts and noisy plumbing 

Dark entrance and circulation halls 
Low, swinging electric fixtures 
Cupboards with triangular floor plans 
Corner and round windows 

Telephone in comparatively dark corner 
Paneling on all four walls of any room 
Functional shutters 
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A HOUSE FOR 300 CLIENTS 


gives the architect a headache, California a design signpost, 
Building a pattern for effective promotion. 


Many a speculative builder would give his 
shiniest saw for a look inside the public’s 
mind to see what the “ideal” house is— 
and what it is not. Better yet, he would 
like to see these ideals translated into 
studs, shingles and shutters. This spring 
he got what he wanted when the Berke- 
ley (Calif.) Women’s City Club officially 
warmed a $10,850 house which 300 mem- 
bers had been planning and building for 
more than a year. For California Building, 
which follows a pattern all its own but 
which last year produced one out of every 
eight new dwellings in the entire U. S., 
this group-planned house is a significant 
signpost. For builders and architects else- 
where it offers several design tips worth 
taking. 


Sponsor of Berkeley’s noteworthy proj- 
ect is Publisher Lawrence William Lane’s 
Sunset magazine, which boasts the largest 
circulation of all West Coast monthlies, 
admirably covers a quartette of western 
fronts: gardens, homes, foods and travel. 
As a promotional venture to bounce its 
circulation higher and as an interesting 
subject for its chatty editorial copy, Sun- 
set in early 1939 invited the Women’s 
Club to cooperate in building a model 
house. Since 300 of the Club’s 5,000 mem- 
bership were already enrolled in a home- 
planning course and since Publisher Lane 
agreed to foot all bills, the invitation was 
promptly accepted. 

Forthwith, the lady home-planners un- 
der their decorator-director, Mrs. Arthur 
C. Mauerhan, went into semimonthly hud- 
dles to debate the house’s design. It was 
agreed that their majority vote would 
represent complete approval or veto of de- 
sign elements, but that specifications of 
all materials and equipment would be en- 
trusted to a Sunset-selected board of de- 
sign: 1) Architect Clarence W. W. May- 
hew, a prominent San Francisco residen- 
tial authority who had been honorably 
mentioned in House Beautiful’s 1939 com- 
petition and who was considered enough 
like Solomon to cope with the demands 
of 300 women “clients.” 2) Landscape 
Architect H. L. Vaughan. 3) Interior Dec- 
orator Mauerhan, and her partner-hus- 


band, Arthur. 4) Builder J. M. Walker. 
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Problem. By the time this roster of |o¢q| 
bigwigs was complete, the 300 wome:: had 
held three pow-wows, had tabulated thei; 
pet design preferences and peeves (col, 1). 
Answer to the “clients’ ” site requirements 
was found in one of seven wedge-s] iped 
lots in a circular tract of Park Hills, a 
new residential development behind Berke- 
ley. Its 128 ft. frontage overlooks a re- 
gional park to the northeast, and one of 
its 117 ft. sides is bordered by a 10 ft. 
path leading to a small interior-block park 
which abuts the 40 ft. rear dimension. 

In addition to specific plan requirements, 
the women listed four “musts” for exterior 
design: one-story height, California-Colo- 
nial style, shake roof and wood siding. 
With these marks to toe, Architect May- 
hew set about designing a house to fit in- 
side a $11,500 budget (construction cost 
plus architect’s fee) and to serve a hypo- 
thetical, flexible family of three or four— 
father, mother, college-age daughter and 
a frequently visiting mother-in-law. 


Solution No. 1 (left, below) pleased May- 
hew—but not his clients. They shot it 
full of holes with such comments as: 
“There’s no sun in that court . . . . who's 
going to wash the windows in that long 
glazed gallery? ... we'd need roller skates 
to get around that house.” The architect 
had been misled by the requisite “patio 
or enclosed garden” which was subse- 
quently translated to mean a rear garden 
enclosed for privacy by a fence or wall. 

Replacing the interior court with the 
dining and living rooms and _ reshuffling 
the bedroom wing resulted in Solution No. 
2. The plan in general was approved, but 
some of its details were seriously ques- 
tioned: the numerous living room doors, 
the dining room door directly opposite 
the bathroom door, the obviously expen- 
sive master bedroom, the distance between 
this room and the bath and the necessity 
for a dressing room. Again, the architect 
sharpened his pencil, incorporated these 
and other suggestions in Solution No. 3. 

Finally, the women approved, and Ar- 
chitect Mayhew drew up working draw- 
ings and_ specifications, submitted them 
for bids. Pleased with the progress, Sunset 
in late May still hoped to complete the 
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se in time for inclusion in the World’s 
’s “Model Homes Tour,” thus increase 
promotional value. But, when construe- 
n bids were opened, the lowest was 
000—84,500 over the budget. 
('ndaunted, the sponsor decided against 
ing ahead with the house at any cost, 
ored following the family’s 
obable procedure. Thus, the architect 
sulted his “clients,” revised the de- 
jvns and specifications, produced the final 
solution shown on this page. Major alter- 
ations: 1) Substitution of a ground floor 
heater-closet for a basement furnace room 
and shifting of the living room fireplace. 
Resultant savings: excavation, masonry, 
waterproofing, 6 ft. of chimney, a stair- 
case and lighting equipment. 2) Combi- 
nation of the breakfast room and kitchen. 
3) Sacrifice of the dressing room and one 
bathroom for a large window-lighted closet 
and a stall shower (as well as a tub) in 
the other bathroom. Minor 
simplification of details, 


average 


alterations: 
stock 
moldings, windows and doors and squeez- 
All told, 


these and other small changes meant a 


use of 


ing of some room dimensions. 
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Evolution of the group-planned house produced four interest- 
ing floor plans (left): No. 1—Architect Mayhew’s answer to 
the 300 women’s written ‘‘wants” and “don’t wants.’’ No. 2 
—Revision in accordance with verbal suggestions that the 
garden court be eliminated, the plan compressed. No. 3— 
Further perfected, this plan is actually what the women 
wanted, but the lowest construction bid at $16,000 was 
$4,500 over the budget. Final solution was trimmed down in 
size and appointments to a construction cost of $10,850, in- 
cluding architect’s fee. Above—front and rear elevations 
and close-up of dining terrace opening conveniently off the 
small dining’ alcove. Landscaping cost about $1,000. 
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saving of $5,250, for Builder Albert S. 
Haskell in August bid $10,850 on the re- 
vised plans and specifications—$650 under 
the budget. 

Delayed for several weeks by a labor 
strike which tied up building activity 
within the entire subdivision, Sunset’s 
house was finished two months ago, fur- 
nished and opened to the public. 


Significance. Undoubtedly the most accu- 
rate reflection to date of what average 
well-to-do Californians desire in a house, 
this group-planned project features several 
design details which would help sell any 
house anywhere: 1) Abundant storage 
space—twelve closets, half of them over- 
size, one of them with an exterior door 
for the storage of garden tools. 2) A mas- 
ter bathroom with an enclosed water 
closet, a recessed lavatory. 3) Well-lighted 
central and circulation halls. 4) A funce- 
tionally planned kitchen-dining alcove 
subdivided by a glass spur wall. 5) A 
third bedroom with bath which may be 
converted readily into a study or servant’s 
quarters. 6) Ample terrace space. 

To be sold at cost next fall, Sunset’s 
project has already proved a_ profitable 
promotional venture. Evidence: hundreds 
of letters commending and criticizing the 
house, dozens of requests for permission 
to duplicate it. 

Local publishers the country over with 
an interest in real estate (and this in- 
cludes almost every sizable newspaper) , 
if prodded by local building factors and 
chambers of commerce, may find in Sun- 
set’s experience incentive to sponsor simi- 
lar houses in their communities. Valuable 
for building would be a dozen group- 
planned houses reflecting regional con- 
sumer preferences and climatic conditions. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—red cedar 
shingles, studs, sheathing, 15 Ib. felt; inside— 
canvas and plaster. Floor construction— 
white oak plank. 

ROOF: Covered with red cedar shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, leaders 
and ducts—Armco galvanized iron, American 
Rolling Mill Co. Gutters—redwood. 
INSULATION — Furnace room — rockwool, 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, sugar pine. 
Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen — linoleum, 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc. Bathrooms — tile, 
Kraftile Co. 

WOODWORK: Doors: Oregon pine and sugar 
pine. Garage doors—Overhead Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: By W. P. Fuller Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—knob and tube. Switches—General Elec- 
tric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Gaffers & 
Sattler. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 
Sink—Crane Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine 
—Bendix Home Appliance Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Crane Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Cold 
water pipes—galvanized iron. Hot water pipe 
—copper, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING: Warm air system with filtering, 
Payne Furnace & Supply Co. Water heater— 
Day & Night Water Heater Co. 
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LIVING ROOM 








Interior of the Sunset-Berkeley Women’s 
City Club house features ample natural 
light, pre-studied furniture arrangement 
and convenient circulation. Unusual is 
any California house which is so planned 
that every room may be reached with- 
out passing through other rooms (see 
floor plan, page 443). Bay window in hall 
(right) serves as a small conservatory; 
door opposite is to insulated closet con- 
taining warm air heating equipment. 
Note easily cleaned glass panel behind 
kitchen stove (below), small dining al- 
cove beyond and recessed lighting fix- 
ture over sink. Women demanded that 
kitchen storage space be ample and 
within easy reach. 
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HOUSE BUILDING MADE “EASIER THAN YOU THINK” 


with knock-down rooms and 
picture shows at a Hartford 
lumber dealer’s House Party. 
Promotion with a pull beats 

stock plans, sells architects 

and 175 houses per year. 


Most of the 280,000 people in Greater 
Hartford, Conn. know the phrase: “It’s 
easier than you think.” Most of them 
know that it refers to the building and 
financing of a house, and most of them 
associate it with the local Capitol City 
Lumber Co. They should. This slogan is 
painted on the green sides of Capitol 
City’s eleven delivery trucks, is printed in 
each of its weekly newspaper advertise- 
ments and is illustrated in its quarterly 
magazine which goes to some 4,600 poten- 
tial house builders. Furthermore, it is 
always the subject of discussion at Capitol 
City’s “House Parties” where groups of 
prospects may, among other things, pre- 
view the rooms of their proposed houses 
via movable wall panels. Finally, this 
slogan is the title of a motion picture—a 
feature attraction which the lumber com- 
pany last month added to its already long 
line of effective promotional activities. 

Although notable on its own account, 
ballyhoo is not alone responsible for Cap- 
itol City’s leading position in the local 
building material business; the company 
is the kingpin in a complete house build- 
ing service which has brought architec- 
tural service (at 6 per cent) to the small 
house field, better looking buildings to 
Hartford and, as advertised, has helped 
make house building and financing “easier 
than you think.” 


Company. Back in the Twenties, Capitol 
City was like most other U. S. lumber 
companies, except that it was bigger. It 
used to sell nothing but lumber—as much 
as 250,000 board feet per day would move 
out of its 10-15 million ft. capacity yards. 
And, as many as 50 freight cars would 
stand on the company’s seven railroad 
sidings to replenish the yards. Bulk of this 
big business was attracted by Capitol 
City’s state-wide reputation and by its 
sheer size—only a little resulted from the 
stock house plans which _ its 
passed out right and left. 

During Depression and Recovery, how- 
ever, Capitol City underwent many 
changes, In step with construction activ- 
ity, business volume sagged. To bolster it, 
(he company broadened its field, organized 
new sales offices (it now has four), and 
tilled its shelves with all kinds of building 
materials and equipment. Then, because 
the stock plan books were benefitting 
ne ther the company nor its consumers, 
itol City junked them in 1930, began 
‘ching its head for a more productive 
1 motional substitute. 
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Most of this scratching was done by 
young President 
Adolph Korper. He sounded out local 
architects, found that but few were par- 
ticipating in the small house business, that 
most of them wanted to. Forthwith, Kor- 
per collected from them a portfolio of 
house plans and renderings, agreed to pub- 
licize the collection and swing their way 
any business that developed. It did de- 
velop and, as houses were built, their pho- 
tographs were added to the _ portfolio. 
Eager to lend on architect-designed and 
supervised houses, local financial institu- 
tions promptly fell in line, helped boost 
the program. 

In 1935 President Korper pumped new 
blood into his design portfolio via a small 
house competition among Hartford archi- 
tects. Result: more publicity for Capitol 
City, fifteen new designs for its house 
portfolio, a cash prize for Winner Robert 
H. Lienhard (Arcu. Forum, July 1935, 
p. 72). Today, the design library includes 
141 designs, represents the work of seven 
Hartford and four out-of-town architec- 
tural offices. 

Atop this foundation of architect co- 
operation, Korper in the past four years 
has built a series of unique promotional 
programs that would do any public rela- 
tions expert proud. They have swelled 
Capitol City’s business, made it the 
recognized hub of the local custom-built 
house business. 


Shavings. While competitor material deal- 
ers aim their advertising at builders, con- 
tractors and subdividers, Capitol City’s 
Korper goes directly to the consumer once 
a week on the first page of the local news- 
paper’s Sunday real estate section. And, 
his advertisements are pleasantly different 
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Invitation to Capitol City’s weekly House 
Party appeared last month on the center 
spread of its magazine “Homeward Bound” 
(above). Ordinarily, President Adolph Kor- 
per selects names from the subscription list, 
mails them personal invitations to the party, 
receives half a dozen acceptances. 





Picture show at the House Party includes 
colored slides of recently completed Hart- 
ford houses and a 32-minute motion picture 
illustrating every step in the building of a 
house. A Capitol City salesman points out 
design details while Radio Announcer Mil- 
ton J. Cross speaks from sound track. 





Design portfolio is divided into volumes ac- 
cording to house costs, boasts 141 plans and 


elevations from eleven local architectural 
offices. Prospects browse through designs, 
decide which of the architects has produced 
work most appealing to them, and an ap- 
pointment is arranged. 
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Movable wall panels stored in Capitol City’s air conditioned show 


room (left), 


from run-of-the-mill material dealer ads. 
Thus, under a one-column cut illustrated 
with a carpenter’s plane and bearing the 
title “Shavings,” Korper writes twelve to 
fifteen inches of folksy real estate and 
building gossip. Typical items: building 
cost trends, bird houses, new building 
materials, household hints to wives, ques- 
tions and answers, names of people who 
are building and remodeling, what war 
means to real estate, etc. Occasionally he 
plugs local builders and contractors by 
mentioning their names. And, of course, 
Capitol City’s services are frequently 
blurbed amid the gossip. At the column’s 
bottom, immediately above Adolph Kor- 
per’s signature there is always an invita- 
tion for prospective home builders to add 
their names to the company’s mailing list 
and thus receive without cost a quarterly 
magazine. 


Homeward Bound. Composed of sixteen 
(sometimes twenty) smartly styled pages 
and titled Homeward Bound, this maga- 
zine is the joint product of the lumber 
company and its advertising agency. 
Through its colored cut-away cover, read- 
ers see on page one a photograph of the 
most recent house completed under the 
Capitol City plan. Inside a typical issue 
are other illustrated case histories cover- 
ing new construction and remodeling, a 
page of housekeeping short-cuts, answers 
to house building problems, pictures of 
well-planned kitchens, recreation rooms, 
attic bedrooms, dark rooms, work shops, 
etc., an list of Hartford’s new 
houses and, of course, a page or two illu- 
strating Capitol City’s products and ser- 
vices (see illustration, page 445). 

Today, Homeward Bound boasts a cir- 
culation of 4,600, and thanks to periodic 
weeding out of curiosity seekers, its “sub- 
scription” list is probably Hartford’s best 
roster of new house prospects. While the 
magazine builds up valuable good will, its 
prime function is that of a springboard 
for other promotional activities. 
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are moved out on their casters to show clients the 
size and design of rooms appearing on floor plans. Panels are finished 
on one side with wall paper, on the other side with paint; both sides 





Direct Mail. Each week President Korper 
addresses a personal letter to about 150 
of Homeward Bound’s “subscribers,” in- 
vites them to attend the next Wednesday 
evening House Party at Capitol City’s 
main office, offers to pick them up in one 
of the company’s automobiles. On the 
average, a half dozen couples accept this 
invitation, the maximum number which 
the company’s ten salesmen can com- 
fortably handle. (Record 
eighteen couples.) 


attendance: 


House Party. Scene of the weekly House 
Party is a large (24 x 26 ft.) air con- 
ditioned second floor room in the com- 
pany office building. One wall is covered 
top to bottom with exterior and interior 
photographs of houses built with Capitol 
City materials, and the floor is finished 
with thirteen different samples of wood 
flooring. Three adjacent rooms, finished in 
various kinds of wood paneling and 
divided in one instance with a glass block 
partition, serve as company offices during 
the day, material displays on Wednesday 
nights. A fourth room is a modern oper- 
ating kitchen where meals are prepared on 
special occasions and where prospects may 
view the latest developments in kitchen 
planning and equipment. Connecting this 
suite of rooms is a wide corridor whose 
walls are finished with various linoleum 
and tile patterns and fitted with towel 
racks, medicine cabinets, lighting fixtures 
and other bathroom accessories. 

These effective material and equipment 
displays are side shows for the major 
House Party attraction, a battery of 24 
+ x 7 ft. wall panels which are fitted with 
casters and may be moved around at will. 
Most of them are sections of solid wall 
painted on one side, papered on the other; 
the remaining panels contain stock double 
hung and casement windows, exterior and 
partition doors and fireplaces. With them 
it is possible to set up a proposed hall and 
a living, dining or bedroom of almost any 
size, shape and design. 
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are fitted with base and cove moldings. Built-in stock windows, doors 
and fireplaces are displayed to good advantage, help clients to visual. 
ize proposed rooms. With two dozen panels company salesmen can 
build a room of almost any size, shape and design. 


Originally, Capitol City intended that 
these panels be used: 1) By builders to 
show the use of materials in remodeling 
jobs and to assist in the selling of un- 
finished, speculatively built houses by 
showing how big finished rooms would 
look. 2) By architects to illustrate room 
sizes and to assist clients in the selection 
of materials and equipment. 3) By con- 
sumers to see materials in use, to visualize 
more clearly room sizes shown on floor 
plans, to experiment with furniture. ar- 
rangement and to be shown by Capitol 
City salesmen how much room they could 
expect for their money. 

During its four years of operation, this 
wall panel act has served all its original 
purposes, except one: it has not helped 
sell partially completed speculative houses 
—no speculative builders have taken ad- 
vantage of the machinery. But, it has also 
served an unanticipated purpose: to build 
up attendance at the parties, permitting 
salesmen to concentrate their work in one 
evening and do a more thorough job than 
is possible by individual outside calling. 

Beside these wall panels, which are 
wheeled out to solve specific problems, the 
House Party program includes the _pro- 
jection of colored slides showing exteriors 
and interiors of new houses. During the 
show a salesman points out interesting 
design details, comments on construction 
costs, answers questions from the audience. 
(Last month Capitol City augmented this 
part of the program with a motion pic- 
ture—see p. 54). When the lights are 
turned on, the couples are divided among 
the salesmen and browse through the 
company’s design portfolio which is bound 
in volumes according to house costs. 


Service. A brief discussion of these designs 
and the couples’ current housing problems 
soon betrays to the salesmen their attitude 
toward building. Experience has s!iow! 
that about one-third of the House !’art) 
guests come only to see the show, are no! 
even remotely interested in a new home. 
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Products of Capitol City’s complete building 
service are these three houses designed by 
Architect M. H. Lincoln. First house com- 
pleted (above, right), was added to lumber 
company’s design portfolio, whereupon two 
House Party guests asked Lincoln to design 
different houses around similar plans. 


Another third is comprised of likely 
prospects who will require follow-up calls 
with the most intensive brand of Capitol 
City’s low pressure salesmanship. Couples 
in the remaining third are definitely in- 
terested in building, and before them 
Capitol City immediately unfurls _ its 
unique house building service. 

Study of the design portfolio indicates 
which of the eleven cooperating architects 
has produced work most appealing to the 
couple, and an appointment is arranged. 
Meanwhile the salesman enters on the 
company’s printed “Cost Finder” the pros- 
pect’s monthly housing budget, then works 
backward through land cost, taxes, archi- 
tect’s fee, mortgage interest and amortiza- 
tion, fire insurance, commutation and a 
“margin of safety” to determine for the 
architect how costly the house may be. 
Along with the salesman, a recommended 
realtor and the architect, the client then 
selects a lot whose price jibes with the 
Cost Finder allowance. As design of the 
house progresses—with the aid, perhaps, 
of the movable wall panels—Capitol City’s 
so-called “Gold Digging Department” 
handles all financing details through one 
o! the cooperating lending institutions, 
reeves the client of considerable foot- 

(To date, these Gold Diggers have 
vered $1,301,000 of mortgage money 
ior new houses.) On the basis of its knowl- 
of building materials and equipment, 
itol City also reviews the architects’ 
fications, makes cost-saving recom- 
ni dations where warranted. (Most fre- 
t suggestions: substitution of locally 
(Continued on page 54) 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





i.dING 


FOUNDATION: Poured concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—fiush siding or 
shingles, pine roofers; inside—studs, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. aluminum back rock lath and 
plaster. Floor construction—pine sub-floor, 
red oak finish. Ceilings—rock lath and plaster. 
ROOF: Covered with ‘Ferfection red cedar 
shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders 
—16 oz. copper. Gutters—fir. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—aluminum foil 
back rock lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. Attic floor— 
rockwool. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Curtis Cos. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

WOODWORK: All by Curtis Cos. 


MONneE Y 


HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co. 

PAINTING: By Sherwin-Williams Co. and 
Minwax Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—Arrow, Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron and lead. 
Vent pipes—galvanized iron. Water pipes— 
brass. 

HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler—H. B. 
Smith Mfg. Co. Radiators—American Radia- 
tor-Standard Sanitary Corp. Valves—Hoffman 
Specialty Co, Thermostats—Minneapolis.- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater—Taco 
Heaters, Inc. 
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STATISTICS: mortgage volume betters 1939; costs inch down, rents up. 
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PERMITS—residential (000,000)2.......... ..$ 99.6me $78.3 $94.6 $240.5 $252.8 INSURANCE CO.—real estate held (000,000)29...... $1 ,720.0f $1,722.0 $1,740.0 
non-residential " 41.5 36.4 50.0 I11.3 144.9 ; 
alterations " 25.8 23.7 28.6 69.7 78.1 COSTS—wholesale materials (% of — aa aaminvbiaie 92.5a 93.3 89.6 
total = . 166.9 138.4 173.2 421.5 475.8 housing—labor % of 1996)". ......... 110.3mr 110.3 112.4 
materials y 104.4 104.5 103.0 
CONTRACTS—residential (000,000)2 $ 74.9F $77.4 $79.0 $152.3 $159.2 total settee eens 106.4 106.5 (106. 
non-residential 70.6 52.5 69.6 123.1 154.5 
RENTS— | Pe SE Sse cdksscarssbvces 86.7 i 86.2 
engineering =" 55.1 66.3 71.6 121.4 ‘158.1 Sale eS , — 
total enna teens 200.6 196.2 220.2 396.8 471.8 FORECLOSURES—non-farm (% of 1934)24....... 33.2mr 30.3 50.6 
metropolitan (% of 1926)25....... 104.0 99.0 157.0 
DWELLING UNITS—total (000)3 27.8mr 22.5 25.7 67.3 71.3 
BOND PRICES—real estate 26....................... $317.0a $317.0 $324.0 
FHA—mortgage selections (000,000)4............ $128.2q =. $113.9 $105.7 $397.6 $391.2 T RICE bl H 7 
le t 9 ee , 7 
mortgage acceptances “ 5............ 9 636 649 2243 211.8 STOCK PRICES—bidg. materials (% of 1926) 82.80 82.1 85 
° oe 6 
chong eg igs Poe ae be a en WAGE RATES—common bldg. labor (perhr.)28....  $0.690ma —$0.685 ~—-$0.682 
moderization loans =" 7......... 1. . . . 60. skilled bldg. labor (per hr.) 1.467 1.467 1.438 
MORTGAGES— INTEREST RATES—N Y.C. mortgages (%)29........ 4.400 4.50 4.40 
savings & loan assns. (000,000)8.......... $ 96.2mr $77.2 $83.3 $247.9 $205.2 
insurance cos. OT) mn ager eanbens 23.1 21.4 23.1 66.4 60.5 
COST OF LIVING—(% of 1923)20................... 85.9 85.5 85.0 
bank and trustcos. 92" 15.7 61.7 74.1 204.1 193.2 ae ” 
mutual savings bks. Saeeeeeeeeee 10.5 95 9.30 5 (24.9 PAYROLLS—factory (% of 1923-25)22................ 97.8 98.3 84.0 
i nn 51.6 44.7 50.6 145.0 135.2 
other mortgagees +4 43.3 39.2 43.2 124.8 110.8 PRODUCTION—industrial (% f 1923-25)22 106.0: 110.0 100.0 
total eee 300.4 253.7 283.6 «818.7 729.8 ne staal aed 
MARRIAGES—34 cities BNNs. ss casccnce 2\.la 19.0 20.8 72.0 67.3 *Designation of latest month: ma-May; a-April; mr-March; f-February 
FOOTNOTES: 
1—Valuation of building permits in some 2,100 commu &—Non-farm mortgage recordings of $20,000 or less based on 15—Foreclosures in metropolitan communities with popula 
nities; source, U. S. Department of Labor 500 counties (48 States); source, FHLBB. tion in excess of 160,000; source, FHLBB 
2—-Valuation of contracts awarded in 37 States; source, Number of marriages recorded in 34 largest U. 8. 16—Average price of 200 hotel, office building and t! eat 
F. W. Dodge Corp, via U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce cities; source, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM bonds; source, Amott-Baker & Co 
Number of dwelling units covered by permits. See foot 10 Total real estate holdings by member companies of the 17—Average price of twelve building material manufac 
note No Assn. of Life Ins. Presidents stocks; source, Standard Statistics Co 
i—Home mortgages selected for FHA appraisal under 11—-Composite index of wholesale building material prices; 18—-Source, Engineering News-Record. 
Title II. Section 203; source, FHA source, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 19—Average interest rate on all recorded New York City 
Home mortgages accepted for insurance under Title II 12—National averages based on six-room house of 24,000 cu. mortgages of $10,000 or more; source, N. Y¥. Mo ‘gage 
Section 203; source, FHA. ft. unfinished; source, FHLBB. Conference 
6—Large scale rental housing mortgages becoming premium 13—Rates at which new rental contracts are made; source 20-—Covers clothing, food, fuel and light, housing an: sun 
paying under Title II, Section 207; source, FHA National Industrial Confe 
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Masonite Presdwood Temprtile 
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Kitchen walls can be given tile effects at low cost by applying 
Masonite Presdwood Temprtile over structural insulation, and 
enameling. For kitchens with eight-foot ceilings the 4x 12-foot 
sections of Presdwood Temprtile are applied horizontally, with 
upper wall of Tempered Presdwood applied the same way. 
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A lavatory under the stairs can be sparkled up consid- 

erably with glistening Presdwood Temprtile walls. Here 

Temprtile is shown as a wainscot with aluminum or 

chrome molding. Presdwood Temprtile is exceptionally 

easy to apply because it can be cut or sawed to any size 
or shape with an ordinary saw. 





The new-home and 
remodeling ideas out- 
lined on this page are 
being carried to mil- 
lions of home-owners 
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tisement, appearing 
in national magazines in February. We 
believe you'll be interested in examin- 
ing Masonite Presdwood Temprtile for 
yourself, and will gladly send you a 
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Ideal for bathrooms, Masonite Presdwood Temprtile is all- 

wood, grainless and moisture-resisting. It will not warp, chip, 

split or crack when properly applied. This is a major advan- 

tage—especially in places where hot showers and steaming tubs 
of water tend to fill the air with moisture. 





























New importance can be given to the basement laundry 

when Masonite Presdwood Temprtile is applied right 

over cement walls. The housewife likes Presdwood Tempr- 

tile because it is so easy to keep clean. In this laundry, 

built-in cabinets and folding ironing board are surfaced 
with Tempered Presdwood. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, MASONITE CORPORATION 


M A S 0 N | T E THE WONDER WOOD 

OF A THOUSAND USES 
P R E s D Ww 0 4 D SOLD BY LUMBER 
T E M P R T I L E DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


St., Chicago, Illinois 
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free sample on request. For your con- Please send me free sample and more Address__ 
venience, just clip and mail the coupon, information about Masonite Presdwood 
Temprtile. City__ State 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





a good credit risk, has a 10 per cent down 
payment and plans to build his $2,500 
house in an acceptable neighborhood, he 
is probably eligible for a 25-year Title IT 
loan which will require monthly payments 
of about $15. If he can not quite meet 
the requirements regarding credit, he is 
probably an acceptable customer for one 
of the new Title I loans which will cost 
but little more on a monthly basis. 

Since about six out of ten of FHA’s 
rejections under Title IT are due to the 
borrower's credit rating rather than the 
character of the property, the new 
financing plan with RFC behind it should 
enjoy wide application. Expectation is 
that the builders of $2,500 
apply to FHA for mortgage insurance 
commitments under both titles at once, 
thus be prepared to meet the needs of any 
buyer, 


houses. will 


Thanks to the heady administration of 
Stewart McDonald, FHA becomes in- 
creasingly popular and useful. This year, 
its efforts should produce a bumper crop 
of low cost houses. 


LABOR TRUSTS. Big and unan- 
swered question in Trust-buster Thurman 
Arnold’s monopoly investigations is: Can 
the anti-trust laws be applied to building 
labor unions? A clue as to the courts’ pos- 
attitude 
found in a recent Supreme Court decision 
on the milk The 
courts threw out several indictments on 
the grounds that the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act exempts the produc- 
tion and marketing of milk from the pur- 
view of the Sherman anti-trust Act. But 
the Supreme Court reversed the decision, 
ruled that despite the Act, agricultural 
marketing 


sible toward this question is 
1 


Chicago case. lower 


could not enter 
into conspiracies in restraint of trade. This 


ruling may well have a parallel with re- 


associations 


gard to building trades unions, which 
loudly claim exemption from anti-trust 


proceedings. 

Meanwhile Labor puts increasing pres- 
sure on the White House to brake the 
Justice Department’s Building probe. But, 
apparently with Presidential approval, the 
anti-trust machine rolls on, gathers mo- 
mentum. 


NEW HOUSER. When Alfred Rhein- 
stein stepped out of the New York public 
housing limelight in a huff last October, 
he left vacant the important post of local 
housing authority chairman. And, he left 
New York’s Mayor, fiery Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, the ticklish job of filling it. 
High in public favor, Rheinstein’s forced 
exodus created much resentment, and the 
Mayor had to watch his step in picking 
a successor. That he watched well is indi- 
cated by his choice: famed humanist-in- 
dustrialist Gerard Swope. 

When the Mayor learned that Swope 


was retiring as President of the far-flung 


General Electric, he offered him a place on 
the authority, assured him that he would 
be elected head man by the other mem- 
bers. Fortnight ago the Mayor announced 
that GE’s past president had accepted. 
Fifteen minutes 
elected chairman. 

That Gerard knows next to 
nothing about public housing, he is the 
first to admit. Nonetheless, he is well 
qualified to head the local authority. Pub- 
lic housing in New York City is big busi- 
ness, and Gerard Swope is undisputably 


later, Swope was the 


Swope 





Public houser Gerard Swope 


and, as his career 
amply proves, is sympathetic to the under- 
privileged. Back in 1895 he started work- 
ing in the General Electric shops as a 
helper at $1 a day, gradually worked his 
way up until in 1922 he had reached the 
driver’s seat. Having held that place ever 
since, he stepped down at year-end only 


a big businessman 


because he had reached the retirement age 
of 65. Salary as GE president: $96,000 
a year. Salary as New York City Hous- 
ing Authority Chairman: nothing. 

At the that Mayor La- 
Guardia picked Swope, he also filled sev- 
eral other vacant housing posts: 
> Secretary Allan B. Harrison of the local 
authority was made director of Public 
Housing, a job which Rheinstein held and 
quit along with his chairmanship. 
> Dr. Gano Dunn, president of Cooper 
Union and Hugh S$. Robertson, 
executive manager of Rockefeller Center, 
were both appointed consultants to the 
Authority, and will serve without salaries. 
> Chairman William H. Davis of the 
State Board. of Mediation was made a 
member of the Authority along with 
Swope. He fills a vacancy created two 


same time 


school, 


vears ago by the resignation of the late 


B. Charney Vladeck. 
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BASE BROADENING. Like ‘hose 
of most every other State in the Union. 
citizens of New Jersey have yelped «bout 
the squashing tax burden placed on their 
real estate, have cried to the State to re. 
distribute the load. Their fond hope is the 
oft-voiced claim of Realty that, by broad- 
ening its tax base, a State lightens the 
property owners’ share of Government ex- 
pense. 

Thanks to a bucket of cold water in the 
hands of the State Chamber of Commerce. 
however, it appears that these fond New 
Jersey hopes are dripping wet. Thus, 
month ago the Chamber analyzed the tax 
experiences of nine States which had al- 
ready gone to the aid of Realty by broad- 
ening their tax bases, published its dis- 
couraging findings: 
> California enacted a sales tax in 1933. 
Five years later the State’s tax revenues 
from real estate were $1 million higher 
than in the peak year of 1982, and total 
tax revenues were $148 million higher. 
> Colorado in the same year brought out 
a 2 per cent sales tax, subsequently added 
a chain store tax, a gift tax, an income 
tax, a service tax and a tax on the owner- 
ship of automobiles. Result: in 1938 real 
estate was paying $5.2 million more in 
taxes than it did in 1934, 
> Illinois undertook much the same ex- 
periments between 1932 and 19388. In this 
State, real estate, per se, did benefit—by 
about $5 million—but total taxes soared 
$110 million. 


> Six other States followed the same gen- 
eral pattern with the same general results. 
In some of them the real estate tax bur- 
den was temporarily lightened. In all of 
them Government expenditures and total 
taxes went to new highs, and what the 
property owners put in one pocket they 
had to take out of the other. 


INTEREST UP. The 1930's will go 
down in history as the decade of declining 
interest rates, but the 1940’s may well be 
noted for the opposite reason. At least, 
that is the hope and expectation of this 
country’s mortgage lenders. According to 
a 64-city survey by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, 47 per cent of its members 
look for a rise in rates this year, while 
an equal proportion are in doubt as to 
future trends. Only 6 per cent believe that 
the bottom has not been reached. 

A large majority of MBA members cov- 
ered by the survey report that interest 
rates were steady during the latter par! 
of 1939. Less than one-fifth of them could 
point to local upward trends since last 
September 1, Interest rate increases are 
concentrated in the South and Mid 
West, are least in evidence in the Far 
West and Mountain States. Logically 
rise in mortgage rates this year is most 


expected in the two areas where the tr 
is already upward, 
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GLASS BLOCK COMPETITION 


CONDUCTED FOR OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS 


MEETING in Detroit December 5 and 6, the Jury for the 
Insulux Glass Block Competition No. 3 found itself depleted 
through the serious illness of Albert Kahn and Robert H. 
Macdonald. Moreover, Eliel Saarinen felt it advisable to 
withdraw for the reason that a number of his Cranbrook 
students had submitted drawings. Alvin E. Harley and 
Arthur K. Hyde were added to the Jury, which then pro- 
ceeded to its task of studying the nearly 300 entries sub- 
mitted. 


REPORT OF THE JURY—The problem, though offering per- 
haps more than the usual complexities, was resolved into 
several major considerations: 1) Enticing the public with 
an attractive milk bar and providing observation facilities; 
2) Resolving the needs of incoming farmers, outgoing de- 
livery trucks, staff cars, and public parking into simple and 
workable relationships; 3) The simple and direct disposi- 
tion of the receiving, processing, storing and shipping opera- 
tions; 4) An intelligent use of glass block. 

The Jury’s search was for the simplest correlation of these 
various needs—a solution that would be convincing almost 
at a glance. Such simplicity and the easy readability of 
drawings were none too plentiful in the offerings. There was 
a disposition, in spite of what had been said about glass 
block in the Program and in the introduction to the series 
of competitions, to use the material quantitatively rather 
than qualitatively, and with such efforts the Jury was not 
impressed. 

Unusual difficulties were met in selecting the eight prize 
winning designs, for the Jury failed to discover the full 
measure of its ideal. The drawings that were premiated 
were recognized as meeting the various requirements with 
something less than complete satisfaction. 

\fter the eight had been selected the Jury was impressed 
oy what seemed to be at least a family resemblance in the 

artis of the winners, as compared with the number and 
ile variety of schemes attempted. In their selections the 


‘ry has perhaps indicated, though without premeditation, 


| NS U LU X c O M 


COMPANY BY THE 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


the general form that usually emerges as the simplest and 
most logical solution. 

Comment by the Jurors upon the individual designs is 
printed in connection with the respective illustrations. This 
comment, rather than dwelling upon the obvious merits of 


the designs, has dealt very frankly with their shortcomings. 


THE PROBLEM—Design a dairy with milk bar on a Wiscon- 
sin motor highway, the site an inside plot bounded on 
northeast by a secondary road. Passers-by are to be enticed 
by the bar and, through observation of the processes, be 
impressed by the model plant. 


THE JURY 


Aurrep A. Haun, Toledo 

Auvin E. Harwey, Detroit 

J. Byers H AYS, Cleveland 

Artuur K. Hype, Detroit 

Cuaries T. Incuam, Pittsburgh 
Watrer R. McCornack, Cambridge 








Manning Bros. 
THE JURY meeting at the Naval Armory, Detroit. Seated, 1. to r., 
Harley, Chairman Ingham, McCornack; standing, the professional 
adviser, Hays, Hahn, Hyde. 
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PLOT PLAN 








‘FIRST PRIZE—$1,000 


ERNEST A. GRUNSFELD, JR.; WALL 
F. YERKES; 


Chicago 





ACE 


ond WILLIAM F. KOENIG, 


JURY COMMENT—“A simple, direct plan resulting in 
straightforward structure. The provisions and intent of 
the program have been grasped and conscientiously fol- 
lowed. There is a good relationship between public space 
and processing, and a garage that functions well in con- 
nection with the loading platform. The drawing is one 
of the most easily read of those submitted, with clean- 
cut, simple delineation. The use of glass block is guided 


by intelligent purpose.”’ 





ERNEST A. GRUNSFELD, Jr.: M.1.T 
*18, Ecole des Beaux Arts '21, Acad 
emy in Rome ‘22; winner of student 
A.1.A. medal, 
gold medal. In practice since ‘24 
Architect of Adler Planetarium (Ch 
cago Chapter A.I.A. gold medal 
Winner of first prize first Sma 


House Competition; and of WGN 


Radio Studio’ Competition. 


WALLACE F. YERKES: Armour Inst 
tute of Technology ‘22. In pract 
since '26; associated with Mr. Grun 
feld since ‘32. 


WILLIAM F. KOENIG: Art Institute 


of Chicago and Chicago Architectura 
Club. 


as chief of drafting since '35. 





Grunsfeld Yerkes 


Rotch Prize, S.A.D.G. 


Associated with Mr. Grunsfeld 
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HARRIS A. KEMP: B.S. in Arch. 34, 
M.S. in Arch. '35, from Univ. of Ill. 
Worked on Dallas Fair buildings. M. 
f Arch. from M.1.T. '38. Won Plym 
Fellowship in Architecture. Traveled 
Europe '38-9. With D. C. Connally 

a first prize in Portland Cement 
House Competition; won first prize 
nsulux Compet tion No. 1. Em- 


ved in office of State Architect 
f Wisconsin, 
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VISITORS PARKING 





JURY COMMENT—“‘In spite of what was felt to be an 
excessive use of glass block across the front, obscuring 
the interior of the milk bar, the scheme is effective and 
attractive. Opening the milk bar to a view of the garden 
front is an inviting possibility. Processing operations have 
been simply and effectively organized. One may question 
the informality of the lecture room, and the fact that 
when a lecture is in process, other visitors’ inspection of 
the processing is hampered.”’ 
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SECOND PRIZE—$750 
HARRIS A. KEMP, 


Madison, Wis. 
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THIRD PRIZE—$250 
M. WAYNE STOFFLE ond 
ROBERT A. DESHON, 


Cambridge, Mass 


JURY COMMENT—''The invitation offered by the milk 
bar is given a prominent and conspicuous location, though 
the Jury questions the use of a blank wall facing the 
motorist who approaches from the southeast. Offices 
are well located, and the complex transportation prob- 
lem has been adequately solved.” 





M. WAYNE STOFFLE: Cornell B. of 
Arch. '37. Now at M.1.T. working for 
Master’s degree and holder of a grad- 
uate scholarship. Worked in offices 
of Malcolm Moore, Oklahoma City 
and Glen H. Huntington, Boulder 
Colo. This is the first competition he 
has entered. 


ROBERT A. DESHON: B.S. in Arch 
from Univ. of Cincinnati '39. Held 
Rollman Scholarship at U.C. °38-9 
Mention in Ryerson Traveling Fellow- 
ship '39. Working for Master's de- 
gree at M.1.T. and holder of a grad 
uate scholarship. Worked in _ of- 


fices of Finley C. Brooke, Edward J 
Schulte, and Daniel M. Ross in Cin- 
competition entered. 


cinnati. First 
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JURY COMMENT—“This design pleased the Jury better in plan FOURTH PRIZE—$100 
than in front elevation, on which latter there was felt to be a too EVERETT GOLDEN, 
extensive use of glass blocks. Possibly some restrained form of “, 
advertising display would improve the long front wall. The visitors’ . 
gallery offers convenient public inspection of the processing, 





cago 


: although a continuous circulation would have obviated possible 
crowding in the gallery. The garage solution is excellent, the space 
i unhampered by columns. Whether the lecture room should be up- 

stairs or down was debated freely among the Jury members. There is 
t at least no serious objection, considering its occasional use, to locat- 


ing it on an upper level. This and some other plans were unduly con- 
fused by an over-emphasis in the indication of processing sequences.” 
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FIFTH PRIZE—$100 RALPH RAPSON, 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


en teaeson Satare 


JURY COMMENT—“A desirable simplicity of plan has been here 
achieved, though the indication of the upper front level is not easily 
read. The author, like many other entrants, has preferred for his 
perspective a viewpoint that explains the building, rather than a view- 
point of the passing motorist. There seems some discrepancy in the 
drawings as to the front wall of the lecture room, the plan showing it 
as glass blocks, the perspective as an opaque wall. The latter would 
avoid uncomfortable lighting in the face of an audience.’ 


FRANCIS R. MEISCH: B. of Arch. from Univ. of 
Minnesota, °39, awarded Horton Art Scholarship 
'37-'38; A.1.A. School Medal for general excellence 
in architecture '39; graduate scholarship at M.1.T 
'39-’40. Has been free lancing in design and render- 
ing and employed under Dr. L. G. Straub, engineer, 
Univ. of Minn. and in the office of Elwin H. Berg, 
architect, Eveleth, Minn. 


KEITH |. HIBNER: B.S. in Architectural Engineering, 
'39, and B. in Arch. ’39 from Univ. of Oklahoma. 
Has been doing free lance work and as Government 
architect for relief projects in summer of ‘39. 
Awarded Graduate Scholarship at M.I.T. '39-’40. 
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RALPH RAPSON: Two years at Alma Colle Alm 
Mich. Graduated from Univ. of Mich. N S, 
holding a scholarship at Cranbrook Academ. >+ 2” 


studying architecture and civic planning ur >, mt, 
Saarinen: Prize winner in Ladies’ Home mer 
Small House Competition; architect membe ren 


winning second prize in ’'39 Rome Coll rat 
Competition; co-winner with Eero Saar and 
Frederic James of competition for Nationa . ‘ 
and Fine Arts Building for William and Ma. ry 
lege, Williamsburg, Va.; winner of fifth = hb 
Insulux Competition No. 1. — 


SIXTH PRIZE—$100 

FRANCIS R. MEISCH 

ond KEITH I. HIBNER, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

JURY COMMENT—‘A well-organized scheme slightly marred per- 
haps by the indirect entrance to the milk bar and by the use of glass 
blocks instead of clear glass to emphasize the inviting character of the 
bar interior. The visitors’ gallery is none too wide, and the plans are 
badly crowded on the sheet. The author has been successful in avoiding 
in the exterior the too common flavor of the factory or the city.” 
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c| NACHT: A senior in School of Architecture, 
sf Ill., having studied for three years under 
‘Seaux-Arts Institute of Design. Won third prize 
ninating Engineering Society Competition '39. 


SEVENTH PRIZE—$100 
JOHN E. SWEET, JOHN W. DAVIS ond 
EMERSON C. SCHOLER, Urbana, Ill. 


JURY COMMENT—"'A good relationship has been secured between 
the public space, bar, lecture room and processing, although at some 
sacrifice to the reception of raw milk. This is one of several designs 
in which a direct view was secured from the lecture room into the 
processing areas. Here again the Jury would have preferred to see at 
least some clear glass revealing the bar interior.” 
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EIGHTH PRIZE—$100 DANIEL NACHT, 


Champaign, Ill. 


JURY COMMENT—“A design that unquestionably puts its best foot 
forward for the attraction of the public—a factor in the problem on 
which the Jury laid much stress. The relationship of bar, public gallery 
and lecture room is pleasing and workable. Office space has been very 
casually treated, and the basement plan not adequately developed.” 


JOHN E. SWEET: Registered architect in Illinois 
B.S. in Arch. from Univ. of Ill. '27, also M.S. in 
Arch. Employed in office of Denison B. Hull, Chi- 
cago, prior to appointment to Design Staff, Depart- 
ment of Arch., Univ. of Ill. °30. At present, Asso- 
ciate in Architecture, Univ. of Ill 


JOHN W. DAVIS: B.S. in Arch. from Univ. of Ill 
°33. Allerton Traveling Scholarship '32. Three years 
in office of Smith, Kratz G Strong, Urbana. Three 
years Instructor in Architectural Design, Univ. of 
lll. First prize, Notre Dame Chapel Competition '39 


EMERSON C. SCHOLER: Studied civil engineering 
at Purdue ‘35-6. One year, Mechanical Engineer for 
Grapho Products Inc., Indianapolis. Worked in of- 
fice of Walter Scholer, La Fayette, Ind. At present 
student in architecture at Univ. of Ill 
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INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 
COMPETITION J. 4 


Closing March 18 
In addition to its $2,500 in Prizes 
there will be awarded $5,000 in Grand Prizes 


on the basis of points scored in the Series 


THE SUBJECT — 


A Newspaper Plant in which appropriate and possibly 
new uses are to be developed for Insulux Glass Block 


THE JURY— 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, New York GEORGE HOWE, Philadelphia WILLIAM F. LAMB, New York 
WALLACE K. HARRISON, New York ELY JACQUES KAHN, New York HENRY R. SHEPLEY, Boston 
EDWARD D. STONE, New York RALPH WALKER, New York 


HAVE YOU REGISTERED? 


Every intending competitor is required to register his petitor is eligible for the series. Registration with the 
intention of entering one or more of the series. Regis- Professional Adviser, Henry H. Saylor, A.1.A., 9 Rocke- 
tration does not obligate him to submit an entry. Having feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., brings you the technical 
registered for any one of the four competitions, a com- data, program and title strips. 


THE COMPETITION IS OPEN TO— 


Architects, Architectural Designers and Architectural Draftsmen in the Western Hemisphere. Indicate your classification. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company believes that it has a_ responsibility in 
connection with the development of Insulux Glass Block and the proper 
techniques of its use. That responsibility must see to it that intelligence and 
ingenuity are stimulated in the employment of this versatile material. Any 
building material reaches the zenith of successful use only in the hands of 
those who have striven hard to understand both its capabilities and its limi- 
tations. This series of competitions, each with its cash prizes totalling $2,500, 
capped by final awards in the amount of $5,000, is intended to help develop 
the proper use of glass block. 





OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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UT OF THE HUE AND CRY of sales talks there 

has been much confusion concerning the real 
advantages of various types of Pneumatic Control. The 
engineering departments of Minneapolis-Honeywell have 
made important improvements in existing types of Pneumatic 
Control systems... all of which have been incorporated in 
the M-H Gradutrol System. We are justly proud of Gradutrol 


and its accomplishments and so we say compare them all, 
point by point. We believe that when the advantages of 
the Gradutrol System are known that there will be no 
question as to choice. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 2740 Fourth Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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LEMON HILL, PHILADELPHIA 


PORTRAIT OF A COLONIAL CITY, by Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein and Cortlandt Van Dyke Hubbard. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
580 pp., 254 illustrations. 8 x 11, $15.00. 


This picture of one of America’s great Colonial cities is a 
monumental work of nearly six hundred pages. It begins when 
Philadelphia’s first families lived in dugouts on the bluff over- 
looking the Delaware, and ends in 1837, when some of the 
descendants of these families occupied the most handsome and 
luxurious mansions of the Colonial period. There is an obvious 
inherent defect in a method which attempts to recreate the 
picture of a bygone era in terms of its finest houses and most 
prominent families, and for this reason the title of this book 
may seem somewhat pretentious. The limitation, however, is 
acknowledged by the authors in their foreword, where they 
state, “This portrait of a Colonial city is, first of all, a story 
of historic houses still standing in Philadelphia or in the region 
round about. It is, furthermore, an account of individuals of 
families identified with those houses.” 

For greater clarity in developing the theme, the book has been 
divided into three parts which cover the three main historical 
periods: before 1730, 1730 to 1783, and finally to 1837. Each 
part has its own introduction, setting forth the physical and 
social background of the city during the given period, and 
illustrated with photographs or old prints of the important 
public and commercial buildings. By far the greater part of 
the book is devoted to the houses—some 75 in number—and 
to the histories of their occupants. This material is of great 
architectural interest, as the collection includes many houses 
of superlative quality, most of them in the brick and stone so 
commonly used in Pennsylvania. Lemon Hill, illustrated above, 
was a stone house built around 1770, whose curved south front 
is strikingly suggestive of the English Regency work of some 
years later. The numerous illustrations are excellent, and for 
the most part were made from photographs by Mr. Hubbard. 
Despite this quantity of architectural material, however, the 
main interest of the book is historical, with a wealth of facts 
and anecdotes about the city, its houses, and the people once 
prominent in it. The somewhat restricted nature of the subject 
matter, therefore, limits the usefulness of the book to the archi- 
tect; it is nevertheless a valuable contribution on a_ special 
phase of the Colonial period, and is well organized for reference 
use. Only a single limited edition will be printed. 
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HOUSING LAWS OF THE NETHERLANDS, published by ihe 
New York City Housing Authority. 138 pp. 84 x 11. 


Among the best examples of public housing to be found in the 
world are the large scale projects built in the Netherlands, and 
the interest attached to this work is based not only on the 
often distinguished design, but on technical innovations, site 
planning and relation to the community as well. This new book 
contains the text of the Housing Law of 1931, with amend- 
ments and supplements appended. Latest of the WPA series on 
housing agencies and legislation in foreign countries, it forms a 
useful reference for those concerned with housing policy out- 
side the U. S. The translation is complete, and deals with 
regulations on building, condemnation, sanitation, tenant quali- 
fications, legal status of housing associations and the powers 
of other housing bodies. Like the previous studies in this series, 
the book is mimeographed and bound between paper covers, 
and will later appear in a volume containing all the housing 
statutes published in the official legislative journals of the 
Netherlands. 


SOVIET HOUSING LAW, by John N. Hazard. Yale University 
Press. 178 pp. 614 x 9. $2.50. 


There is little here of practical use to the housing student, as 
Soviet property relationships differ basically from those of 
other countries; it is this very difference, however, that gives 
the book its interest. The law, according to Mr. Hazard, is 
based on two fundamental considerations: protection of public 
property and solicitude for the occupant. Most striking are the 
examples of the latter. Evictions, for instance, can be made 
only between April and October, and the owner is usually 
under obligation to find new quarters for the tenant. There are 
no evictions for inability to pay. A “right to space” has ap- 
parently come to be regarded as unwritten law, with the result 
that the lease is considered as a permanent right to occupancy, 
terminable only by the tenant save in unusual circumstances. 
The law on rents also shows uncommon features. Rents bear 
no relation to market demand, and are determined by the 
quality of the dwelling, the tenant’s income and the number 
of his dependents. A severe shortage of urban dwellings is 
reflected in the laws limiting the amount of space a tenant may 
occupy, regardless of his willingness to pay for more. 

The discussion covers the entire body of housing law, dealing 
with statutory duties of occupants, leases, temporary occu 
pancy, termination of the right to occupancy, ete., and cites 
a large number of cases to illustrate legal procedure. 


SOME HISTORIC HOUSES, Edited by Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick. 
The Macmillan Company. 160 pp., illustrated. 644 x 914. $4.00. 


This book was published under the auspices of the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, and describes about 
two dozen old structures, purchased or cared for by the So- 
ciety. Most of the houses are in the East or South, but there 
is one in Ohio, formerly the Ohio Land Company’s office, and 
one in Oregon, built in the 1840’s. All of the structures are of 
architectural as well as historical interest, and there are a few. 
such as the Webb house in Wethersfield and Dumbarton Hous 
in Washington that are masterpieces of Colonial design. In 2 
majority of cases the houses have been painstakingly restored 
and have been furnished with rugs, furniture, pictures an 
accessories of the period. 
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He’s the founder-so what? 


Sure, they told us it’s tripe to write 
about the founder. But the fact re- 
mains that his name has been known 
to architects and builders for 41 
years — because the plant he 
founded and the men he trained 
have always been pioneers in mak- 
ing better floor, wall and ceiling 
materials. Last year, for instance, 
we also made grease proof asphalt 
tile, and developed Flex-O-Base, a 
flexible cove base that costs 25% to 
30% less, yet has every usual ad- 
rantage. So we think it proper to 
build at least one ad around our 


founder. It’s his principle—old 
fashioned allegiance to quality plus 
constant technical modernity—that 
makes builders choose Kennedy 
products whenever quality is the 
prime specification (for such jobs 
as the sixteen miles of corridors in 
Rockefeller Centre). And we who 
were trained by him will continue, 
under his son’s leadership, to help 
you do an always better and better 
building job. If your office hasn’t 
file data about ALL of the Kennedy 


products, mail the coupon now. 
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David E. Kennedy, Inc.,58 2nd Av., B’klyn, N. Y. 

Without obligating me in any way, kindly send 

file material on [] Kentile () Kencork | 

(0 Kencoustic [) Flex-O-Base 
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FLOORS 
and clit: malkhicla 


KENTILE is America’s quality asphalt tile . . 


45 colors . . . will wear indefi- 
nitely. It may also be had in Greaseproof tile 


KENCORK is cork tile made by the firm that introduced 


cork flooring 41 years ago. . 


. comes in 
. costs no more... 


. comes in 3 shades, 
is baked and compressed to exactly the correct density 
and condition for maximum wear and resilience. 


KENCOUSTIC is the cork acoustical tile with the 


efficient sound absorption of .66 at a frequency of 
512 cycles—has no fibres to hang down to catch dirt 
or deep holes to attract vermin. 


FLEX-0-BASE is the new cove base that offers all 


the advantages associated with flexible cove bases 
costing 25% to 30% more—can be installed without 


underkeying or recessing—never needs painting. 


OFFICE AND PLANT: 58 SECOND AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES, NEW HAVEN 
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Going Up! 
Forum: 

: I want to say that some of the 
points on Henry Wright’s paper on Sky- 
scrapers (ArcH. Forum, Dec. 1939, p. 463) 
are very well taken, especially the conges- 
tion due to bulk rather than to height of 
building. I know from experience, and I 
have discussed with my English friends, 
how much worse is the street congestion in 
London than in New York. Skyscrapers 
cannot be blamed for that. 

I remember that at the time of the pass- 
ing of the first New York Zoning Law care- 
ful studies had been made showing that 
high buildings were unprofitable (this was 
to counteract the opposition to the new 
law which was going to set some limit to 
the height of buildings). Since that time 
higher and higher buildings have been built 
and during normal times have proven 
profitable. The Zoning Law has taken care 
of the bulk restriction and has insured bet- 
ter light and air in the spaces produced, al- 
though there is room for improvement. 
Also, it should be noted that some sky- 
scrapers erected on too small pieces of 
ground should never have been built. 

Street congestion is due to improper 
planning (such as allowing all theaters to 
be concentrated in one district, allowing 
some business or industries to use the 
streets instead of their own premises for 
loading and unloading, lack of restrictions 
on the size of trucks and trailers, lack of 
two level crossings of streets) not to the 
skyscrapers which on the contrary, if prop- 
erly planned and properly located in re- 
lation to others, can facilitate the inter- 
change between men so necessary in our 
highly developed civilization. 

J. ANpre Fourtnoux 
New York, N.Y. 


Joberclocky 
Forum: 

Mr. DeHuff’s suggestion and letter in 
Tue Forum for December is a good one, 
but attended with substantial difficulty. 

For about a year we considered as part 
of ovr possible program just such an ap- 
proach as he suggests. Two major ob- 
stacles stand in the way: 

1. The relatively small number of new 
job techniques which actually reach the 
stage of application and on which dis- 
interested costs can be reported. 

2. The lack of any sort of objective 
framework against which to compare a 
specific proposal. Our overall cost methods 
in the building industry are perhaps pre- 
cise enough for monthly quotation as gen- 
eral averages to indicate trends. They are 
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not sensitive enough for close comparison 
to state the degree of economy to be ex- 
pected from the majority of new ideas. 

The amount of time required to do a 
proper job of this sort would in my judg 
ment be tremendous and probably beyond 
the time allowances of a magazine staff, 
but Forum will know better than I about 
that. 

My own guess is that Forum’s present 
method of giving the broad facts is the 
only satisfactory one for architectural 
journalism. Those who are really inter 
ested have ample opportunity to try to 
get behind these facts—very often, it must 
be admitted, with disappointment when 
the facts are got behind. 

But unless Forum is prepared to spend 
a large amount of time and to be vastly 
more objective than I believe it can be, 
it would I think be safer for it to cut its 
path as it now does rather than to give 
us some apparently objective determina- 
tions which might lack the necessary pre- 
cision, 

Joun E. Burcuarp, Director 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THe Forum will continue to report both facts 


and generalities, with reservations 


kip. 


as needed. 


Competition Customs 


Forum: 

When an American competition — is 
thrown open to Canadian entries, salaams, 
huzzahs, and general rejoicing is the order 
of the day. Such was the reception of the 
Insulux Glass Block Competition con- 
ducted by THe Forum. With a song in 
their hearts, sundry architects and de- 
signers leapt into the fray, little knowing 
what fickle Fortune had in store for them. 
Take for example my own case. 

In the past I have only been conscious 
of the international boundary as a sort 
of back fence, dividing two friendly 
neighbors. Recent events cast considerable 
doubt on this point of view, and it dawns 
upon me that from your side, I can 
only be regarded as a lowly foreigner. 

When I completed my drawing for the 
third competition in the series, I sallied 
forth to the office of the American Rail- 
way Express. I was received courteously 
but with a certain austerity. It seems that 
drawings sent to the previous competi- 
tions had been demobilized at the Border, 
and sent to a sort of customs concentra- 
tion camp, offers to ransom them by pay- 
ing duty at point of sending are to no 
avail and presumably the wretched things 
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complete their existence helplessly a-drift 
in a sea of red tape. 

Horrified by this web of intrigue, | 
backed away clutching my parcel, and 
proceeded to the Post Office. Understand 
ing but helpless officials directed me to the 
American Consulate, who in turn, could 
only refer me back to the Express Co. At 
this point everybody caught the spirit of 
the thing, and in rapid succession I was 
shuttled to: 

(a) The U. S. Immigration. 

(b) A Customs Broker. 

(c) A return engagement at the Post 

Office. 

(d) The Psychiatric Ward of a hospital. 

From this burst of activity the follow 
ing facts emerged. 

To send a drawing Express is to court 
disaster. Drawings are not accepted unless 
evaluated, and there are no officials local 
ly or at the Border empowered to do so. 
What’s more 
Custom’s regulations specifically dealing 
with Competition drawings. By law, they 
are either—architectural plans, or, despite 


there is no section in the 





modest denials—works of art; and in 
either case liable to heavy assessments. 
Whether they are allowed to proceed to 
their destination depends on luck and the 
examiner's digestion. 

If the drawing is sent by mail, it is not 
stopped at the Border, but sooner or later 
it is subject to the same regulations. 

Just what can be done to remedy the 
situation is hard to say. In the good old 
days it might have been possible to ship 
drawings with a batch of bathtub booze 
at the dark of the moon. Perhaps it might 
be possible for Tue Forum to organize a 
carrier-pigeon service. 

In the meantime, caught in the straits 
twixt Seylla and Charybdis, many entries 
are running aground; and whatever their 
merits or otherwise, are prevented from 
participating in the judgment. 

H. N. SeMMENS 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Forum deplores with Canadian competitors 
the legal magnification of an imaginary line. 
In Insulux Competition No. 1 the sponsor paid 
duties on Canadian and South American en- 
tries, the difficulties of foreign competitors 
having been unforeseen in writing the first 
program. In Competitions Nos. 2 and 3, out- 
side entries have reached us by mail, marked 
“For exhibition purposes; of no commercial 
value,” although some customs appraisers feel 
called upon to challenge the latter phrase 
Safest way through the gates seems to be con 
signment to a friend or agent inside U. S. A. 
who will pay duty if it should be levied —Ep 
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SIMONDS 


SAW and STEEL 


WORLD’S FIRST “Controlled Conditions” plant is 
this new home of Simonds Saw and Sleel Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. Designed by Austin Company, and 
completely air conditioned by Carrier, this modern 
5-acre plant replaces 17 acres previously required. 





SINGLE ROOM includes every department . .. 

production, engineering and clerical. But, al- 

though 70 Forges and more than 1000 Grinding 

and Welding Machines are constantly in opera- 
= lion, Carrier conditioned air keeps workers cool 
a 8=6and comfortable. 
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Manufactured 


Weather 
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400,000 CFM of Temperature and Humidity Controlled Air for New Windowless Plant 


e@ Tis windowless plant manufactures the proper 
weather for each department. The heat developed in 
the factory section presented its special problems in air 
conditioning. In the office and engineering locations, the 
efficiency of the workers required different comfort 
standards. But, Carrier equipment and technique 
brought the successful solution through Carrier’s long, 





THIS SUMMER, visit the Carrie Ai Cc di i . 
Igloo of Tomorrow at the New York 4 r on if 1Oning 


World's Fair. 1940 is the 50th Anni- 
versary of what is now Carrier Re- 
frigeration, and the 25th Anniversary 
of the present Carrier organization. 


'-a QA FT 2 a | 





world-wide experience in meeting the air conditioning 
requirements of industry. 
o o o 
Carrier engineers in principal manufacturing centers 
offer to management and operating executives its expe- 
rience in meeting the air conditioning problems of 
industry for 38 years, in old or new buildings. 


CARRIER CorPporATION, Desk 8A 
“Weather Makers to the World” 
Syracuse, New York 
(In Canada, Box 1050, Station C, Toronto) 
Send me information about 
Carrier Air Conditioning for 
Processing Laboratories Offices 
Carrier Space Heating 
Carrier Refrigeration 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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TO SELL THE HOUSE QUICKLY 
SELL THE HOUSEWIFE FIRST 





|'GREENBELT 


(Continued from page 63) 





Expansion. Despite its practicality, the ey. 
rent balance sheet is unfair to the Greep. 
belt type of planning. It takes no accoun; 














HomeE-BvYERS’ CHOICE is this entrance hall floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum in an Evanston, IIl., residence. The field is Black Marbelle No. 021 
with a star inset in White No. 23. Nationally advertised Armstrong's 
Linoleum helps sell houses because it has wider consumer-acceptance. 











For floors that catch the feminine eye, 


use colorful Armstrong’s Linoleum 


NEW homes are bought without a woman’s 

stamp of approval. By installing colorful floors 

of Armstrong’s Linoleum in the houses you build, 

you win over the woman instantly. And don’t 

forget to mention that the linoleum is Armstrong’s. 
That’s a name she is sure to know. 

From your viewpoint, Armstrong’s Linoleum is 
a most satisfactory floor to work with. The 200 
colors and patterns available make it easy for you 
to create appropriate floors for homes of every 
type. From the buyer’s viewpoint, floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum immediately suggest a home 
that’s easy to keep clean—one which will have 
unscuffed, fresh-looking floors for years without 
replacement or expensive refinishing. 

For over 20 years, Armstrong’s national adver- 
tising has been telling millions of women that 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is ideal, not only for kitch- 
ens, bathrooms, and entrance halls, but for every 
room in the house. See Sweet’s for full information, 
or write for color-illustrated booklet. Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building Materials 
Division, 1203 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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of the fact that the town was planned and 
partially built for 3,000 families instead 
of 885. Hence, present earnings carry the 
|cost burden of stores, utility mains, roads 
and land three times too big. These extr, 
facilities did not result from Resettlemen 
Administration megalomania, but from 
the practical consideration that there j 
an economic lower limit to the size of the 
town, below which the dwellings cannot 
profitably support their needed services. 
Proof: Greenbelt’s present staff could not 
well be cut, yet it could run the full-sized 
town with the help of only a few extra 
janitors, gardners, etc. RA did not have 
money enough to build to this economic 
| limit, but planned for it anyway. 

| Obviously, a_ three-times increase in 
income paralleled by a much smaller rise 
in operating costs would considerably im- 
prove the picture. But the construction of 
2,000 more dwellings would probably add 
$9 to $10 million to the present invest- 
ment and keep the Government at least 
partially on the subsidy spot. 

Because Farm Security sees no prospect 
of getting either funds or authorization to 
complete the town, it would be glad to 
have private enterprise step in and un- 
dertake the job. And there is no disputing 
the fact that the project offers some in- 
triguing inducements. A_ private builder 
would have no need for worry about get- 
ting tenants; the town’s luxuries could 
be counted on to bring them flocking 
even though rents were well above pres- 
ent Government levels. Neither would he 
be troubled by declining land and _ build 
ing values; since the project started, land 
adjacent to the present buildings has in- 
creased in value from $98 to $4,000 an 
acre. Even FSA’s design restrictions would 
hardly prove a handicap in view of the 
truce between traditional and modern. 

Until some private contractor gets the 
urge to build in a corner of a planned 
community, however, Greenbelt will have 
to struggle along as best it can. The fac! 
that its struggle will be centered on mak 
ing income cover bills, is a telling meas- 
ure of the way it has fulfilled its three- 
fold functions. It has demonstrated first 
of all, that low cost housing does not mix 
well with either relief labor or planned 
communities which have the flavor of 
Utopia. Thus, it deals a blow to those 
who prescribe rural housing as the cure 
of slum ills. Nonetheless, it has well 
shown that good land planning is a poten! 
factor both in attracting tenants ani iD 
stabilizing values. Although there is |ittle 
likelihood that public housing will +00! 
follow in Greenbelt’s footsteps, the i™- 
print of those steps will certainly |vav¢ 
|its mark on future private planning 
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pee Store Front Metal was developed specifically to be used in connection 
with Carrara Structural Glass and other Pittco Store Front Products. In conse- 
quence, this quality metal, when so used, is noteworthy for the pleasing and 
harmonious relationship it bears to the other parts of the finished store front. 
And the completed front itself possesses a distinguished unity of design which 
expresses perfectly the architect's original conception. Combining strength with 
beauty in all members, the Pittco Metal line provides a wide variety of mould- 
ings, bars and sash to meet every store front need the architect may encounter. 
And the versatility of the line offers him new possibilities for the creation of 


effective store fronts. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


“PITTSBURGH” sland fot Lualily Class 
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nia = 
DE | AIL: 
Cross-section of a Pittco 
Metal moulding specially 
designed for use as the 
jamb and sill on project- 
ing show windows, and as 
an attractive frame for 


illuminated sign panels, 
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Patented and patents pending 


PARSONS 
* 


KITCHEN 


is designed and built to automobile in- 
dustry standards of accuracy in a plant 
which produces yearly many millions of 
automobile parts and assemblies. . . 
For example, the press below turns flat 
sheets of heavy monel into Pureaire 
sinks, integral with drainboards. 
Only by many such methods of labor- 
saving manufacturing, assembling and 
finishing can we offer Pureaires at such 
low prices. . .. Just think! An all-steel 
Kitchen, complete with stove, oven, 
sink, refrigerator and unit, and generous 
storage, all at the price of correspond- 
ing units, separately installed. . . . Odor- 
less cooking too, and the whole Pureaire 
installation using less than 8 sq. ft. of 
floor. By all means write! 
Today! 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 
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FACTORY HOUSES 


(Continued from page 67) 





Right from the start, Standard Houses 
had difficulty with mortgage financing. 
FHA at first questioned the type of con- 
struction, finally capitulated, and all but 
one mortgage lender said the loans were 
too small for profit. With a $300 down 
payment, 90 per cent mortgages together 
with taxes and fire insurance cost only 
$21.75 a month. In addition, the cost of 
automatic gas heat is estimated at $60 
a year, $5 a month. 


Potentialities. Biggest stumbling block in 
merchandising factory-made houses _ is 
transportation—each additional mile that 
knock-down parts are shipped adds to the 
total cost. Thus, every plant is ringed by 
a definite economic limit to the scope of 
operations. In this respect, plywood panels 
have an advantage over their weightier 
competitors. Architects Goldberg and 
Black estimate that they can ship their 
houses a good 1,000 miles, and envision 
a country-wide coverage with only four 
plants scattered to the compass points. 

Immediate plans, however, are more 
modest: Standard Houses will begin con- 
struction of four more houses in Melrose 
Park, this time of five instead of four 
rooms, and 50 per cent bigger in area. 
Next spring they hope to test the ac- 
ceptance of their house both in the East 
(Pennsylvania) and somewhere in_ the 
West by building four houses in each sec- 
tion. That the test will be passed with at 
least fluttering if not flying colors seems 
likely. There is a market everywhere for 
attractive, low cost houses. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Piers—concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4in. studs, 
14 in. o.c., Y4 in. plywood glued and nailed, 
Weldwood outside and Weldbord inside, 
U. S. Plywood Corp. Floor construction—2 x 6 
in. joists, 544 in. plywood and oak finish. 
ROOF: Rafters, 2 x 4 in., Weldwood out- 
side, Weldbord inside, covered with Johns- 
Manville Corp. asphalt shingles. 

flue, Johns-Manville 





Corp. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash and_= screens—Crittall- 
Federal, Inc. Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—Masonite, Masonite 
Corp. 

WOODWORK: Trim — pine. 
Paine Lumber Co. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Material by A. C. Horn Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiremold 
by M. B. Austin Co. Fixtures—Lumiline. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sinks—Crane Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Seat—Beneke Corp. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper, Mueller Brass Co. 
HEATING: Gas fired automatic hot water 
system, Reznor Mfg. Co. Thermostat—Robert 
Shaw. 


Doors — Rezo, 
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TWO TYPES 


Of Sewice Doors In 
Rechefeller Center 
Parking Garage 
.. BOTH KINNEAR 


Double proof of Kinnear Door effi- 
ciency ... two types of Kinnear 
upward-acting doors operating 
daily in one of the world’s busiest 
parking garages! 





Two of the Kinnear Steel Rolling 
Doors installed in the huge new 


parking garage at Rockefeller 
_ Center. 






A battery of Kinnear Steel RoL-TOP 
Doors gives rugged, dependable 
door service in the garage without 
cutting off visibility and light. 


For efficiency and lasting economy, 
the interlocking steel slat door — 
originated and pioneered by Kin- 
near — has never been surpassed. 
And many of the advantages of 
this famous door are now offered 
by Kinnear in another popular style 
— the All-Steel RoL-TOP Door! Both 
types feature the outstanding ad- 
vantages of rugged steel construc- 
tion. Both open overhead, — where 
they remain out of the way, are 
safe from damage, save floor and 
wall space, and keep door costs 
down. Specify Kinnear Doors on 
your jobs for complete satisfaction 
all along the line .. . write for the 
new 1940 Kinnear Catalog today 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
1640-60 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Offices and Agents in all principal cities. 
Factories: San Francisco, Calif., Columbus, Ohio 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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DUTCH BOY 
WHITE-LEAD 


Good Paint’s Other Name 


AN UAR Y 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th 
St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia. 
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TEST PILOTS are paid to run risks...that 
sometimes end in disaster. 

The architect is an entirely different 
kind of pilot. His job is to steer his clients 
away from costly experiments — to make 
sure that there will be no “crack-ups” 
due to methods or materials that have 
not yet been tested by years of service. 

Paint is a product which architects 
have learned to consider carefully. 
Through experience they have found out 
that the durability of a paint cannot be 
demonstrated in a few short years. A 
paint has not proved itself thoroughly 
until it has stood up not only as a first 
painting but also under successive re- 
paintings. 

Dutch Boy White-Lead has long since 
graduated from the experimental stage. 
Anyone with any questions about Dutch 
Boy will find them answered by millions 
of successful paint jobs. No paint made 
anywhere has ever given a more con- 
vincing demonstration of complete de- 
pendability. 

By specifying Dutch Boy White-Lead 
you secure that combination of beauty 
and durability which is a fundamental 
objective of good architecture. 





This is the slogan of the national advertising cam- 
aign on white-lead now being conducted by the 
ead Industries Association. The purpose of this 

campaign is to promote a wider understanding 

of the advantages of white-lead paint. 























QUICKER SALES 
LARGER PROFITS 





when your 
customers can distinguish between 
Mhee ii 
jimcracks and true value 


When your customer has a tendency to buy on “‘eye-value”’ 
rather than real structural worth, you can use the booklet 
How to Buy a Better Home to advantage. 


How to Buy a Better Home is valuable to you because it 
tells your story— ‘that good houses can be bought as well 
as built.’’ It sets up the operative builder as the man who 
can usually deliver more house for the money, with less 
trouble, because he is a combination of all building factors. 

As a ‘“‘clincher’’ it contains a 12-page check list that you 
can use with your customers to compare value—to show 
the home-owners-to-be the true difference between *"jim 
cracks’’ and value. 

Betrer Homes « Garpens believes that How to Buy a 
Better Home can be one of your most powerful sales tools. 
If you haven't a copy we'll gladly send you one, free of 
charge. And we'll include suggestions for using it, which 
will help you make quicker sales and larger profits. The 


coupon below will bring your copy. 


Better Homes E Gardens 


Read Monthly by More Than TWO 
MILLION Homeowning-Minded Families 





Ser ee a ee oe 
! BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Dept. AF 1-40, Des Moines, lowa i 
1 Send me my free copy of “How to Buy a Better Home” 
and suggestions for using it in selling houses. i 
1 . 1 
i Name 1 

I 
Address i 

I 
; ee os State I 
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AWARDS 
AMERICAN Group of the Société des Architectes Diplomés 
par le Gouvernement has awarded the 1939 University 
Medal to the Georgia School of Technology. The award is 
made annually “for the best record of accomplishment in 
the teaching of architecture,” judged on the basis of a 
comparison of results obtained by schools which submitted 
student work to the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 

To Paul Campagna of the University of Illinois, the 
Société’s Gold Medal for individual accomplishment; and to 
A. Clark Hudson of the Georgia School of 
Silver Medal. 


Technology, a 


To Grorce McANeny, president of the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation and honorary chairman of the Board of the World’s 
Fair, the first Medal of Honor for City Planning, for “dis- 
tinguished contribution to the Plan of the City of New 
York.” The Medal was founded jointly by the New York 
and Brooklyn Chapters, A.I.A., the New York Chapter, 
AS.L.A., and the Metropolitan Section, A.S.C.E. 


U. S. Reciona Competition No. 3, a $400,000 post office 
and court house for Montpelier, Vt., won by Frederick 
Mathesius, John A. Thompson, and Gerald A. Holmes, asso- 
ciate architects, Stamford, Conn. Three entries were given 
Honorary Mention: Thomas M. James Company, Boston; 
Raphael Hume, Stamford; Austin & Austin and Edmond J. 
Ryan, Burlington, Vt. The Jury: Sherley W. Morgan, Prince- 
ton; George B. Cummings, Binghamton, N. Y.; Alfred V. 
duPont, Wilmington, Del.; Edward B. Green, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Charles T. Ingham, Pittsburgh, Pa. Region No. 1 includes 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 


U.S. Recionat Competition No. 4, a $150,000 post office 
for Burlingame, Calif., won by Ulysses F. Rible, Beverly 
Hills. Honorable Mentions were awarded to Harry M. 
Michelsen, San Francisco; John E. Dinwiddie, San Fran- 
cisco; Graham Latta, Whitney R. Smith, associate, Glendale, 
Calif. The Jury: Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, Ore.; Burnham 
Hoyt, Denver, Colo.; Ralph H. Cameron, San Antonio, Tex. 
Region No. 11 includes the States of California, Nevada 
and Arizona. 


COMPETITIONS 

INsuLuxX GuLass BLock Competition No. 4—A Newspaper 
Plant. $2,500 in prizes; closing midnight of March 18; 
open to architects, architectural designers and architectural 
draftsmen in the Western Hemisphere. Program available 
from Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum. 


Beaux-Arts Instirute or Design—A_ 1,000-watt Broad- 
casting Transmitter Station. $400 in prizes, closing May 1; 
open to students in all architectural schools and ateliers in 
the U. S. Registration with the Secretary, B.A.I.D., 304 
East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Princeton University. Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship in 

Architecture, exempting a student from tuition fees, and 

carrying a stipend of $700 to complete a year of residence at 

Princeton. Applicants must be citizens of the U.S.A., less 

than 27 years of age on October 1, 1940. Applications, blanks 
(Continued on page 44) 
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BRUCE FINISH IS PART OF THE WOOD 


Herds Beauly Thats 


MORE THAN SKIN-DEEP? 


OU insist on beauty, you 

insist on economy. Bruce 
Factory-Finished STREAMLINE 
flooring gives you both in a way 
that has captured the admiration 
of architects everywhere. Al- 
though its installed cost is usually 
lower than that of ordinary hard- 
wood flooring finished on the 
job, a STREAMLINE floor has a 
better, tougher, more lustrous 
finish. Its beauty is sealed in and 
protected against wear by the 
famous Bruce-Way process—a 


JANUAR Y (=e § 


finish that is integral with the 
wood. Slightly beveled on sides 
and ends, a STREAMLINE floor 
presents a distinctive “pattern” 
that adds immeasurably to the 
beauty of a room and its furnish- 
ings. Available in Oak, Maple 
and Beech in several grades and 
shades; 25/32” thick with 31,” 
face. Installed exactly like ordi- 
nary strip flooring. Mail the cou- 
pon today for complete details 
and specifications on this mod- 
ern hardwood flooring. 


E.L. BRUCE CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


(STELAMLINE -— 


(FACTORY-FHINISHED ) 


cs 
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E. L. BRUCE CO. 
1522 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Please send complete data on Bruce 
Factory-Finished STREAMLINE flooring and a 
Scratch Test Panel. 
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““Quilt’’ insulated house at Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Architects: Howard E. Meyer and Herbert Lippmann 
A new manufacturing process, a new design and new lower 
prices make Cabot’s “Quilt” a product which, more than 
ever, deserves serious consideration in your insulating and 
sound deadening problems. 


Cabot’s “Quilt” has been used as insulation for half a cen- 
tury, and its basic material for 300 years. Inspection of old 
houses shows that “Quilt” is rot-proof, vermin-proof, stays 
permanently in place, and cannot settle. Thus its high 
insulating value is not lost with passing time. 


Free air circulation on each side of the ‘Quilt’ prevents the 
damaging accumulation of moisture in the walls so frequent 
in air conditioned houses. 


Cabot’s ‘Quilt’ in the 16-inch size now has a convenient 
nailing strip which makes it still easier to install. With this 
improvement—and the new lower prices—it is an even 
better insulation buy than it has been before. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Build Warm Houses. Write today for your copy of 
this informative, file-size booklet, which gives 
much useful data on insulation. Address Samuel 


Cabot, Inc., 1268 Oliver Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


“Cabot’s “Quilt” 


Heat Insulating Sound E 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 40) 


for which may be had from the Secretary, School of Archi- 
tecture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., must be 
received not later than March 1. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome. Subject to cancellation or 
postponement on account of the European situation, awards 
may be made for the Gordon Fellowship in Architecture, the 
Garden Club of America Feliowship in Landscape Architec- 
ture, and a Fellowship in Sculpture. Competitions are open 
to unmarried men not over 30 years of age, citizens of the 
U.S. A. Stipend of each Fellowship is $1,250, a year with an 
allowance of $300 for transportation and $200 to $300 for 
materials and incidental expenses. Residence and studio are 
provided at the Academy. Term of Fellowship, two years. 
Entries for competitions received until February 1. Circulars 
of information and application blanks obtainable from 
Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CALENDAR 
January 22-26. Sixth International Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition, Lakeside, Cleveland, Ohio, held under the aus- 
pices of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, in conjunction with their annual meeting and the 
national meeting of the National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association. 

May 4-12. National House and Garden Exposition in the 
Coliseum, Chicago. 


PREPAREDNESS 

SrepHeN F. Voornees, New York, a past president of the 
Institute, and head of the World’s Fair Board of Design, has 
been appointed chairman of an A.L.A. Committee on Pre- 
paredness for Emergencies. To the Committee is entrusted 
the task of mobilizing the Nation’s architects for action in 
cooperation with national and local governments. The Com- 
mittee will start its work with a survey to determine how 
the architectural profession can best serve the country in 
periods of disaster and emergency. 


DEATHS 

Dwicut James Baum, architect, 55, in New York. Born in 
Little Falls, N. Y., Mr. Baum was graduated from Syracuse 
University in 1909, and began practice in New York in 
1915. Known widely as an architect of residential work, he 
also designed the West Side Y.M.C.A. in New York, a num- 
ber of buildings on the Syracuse University campus, the 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital, the Recreational Center at 
Saratoga Springs. Mr. Baum was awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Architectural League of New York in 1923, and medals 
by Better Homes in America in 1931, ’32, 34, and its Gold 
Medal in 1932. He was a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, a member of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 
and treasurer of the National Sculpture Society. 


Ranpoten Boxes, architect, 68, of Washington, Conn., in 
New York. Born in Englewood, N. J., Mr. Bolles attended 
The Gunnery School, was graduated in 1892 from Columbia 
University; after a postgraduate course there he studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and received his diploma 
from the French Government. His active practice was spent 
in association with the architectural firm of Edward and 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Soon or late you will be considering stain- 
less steel for roof-drainage work on your better- 
than-average homes. Architects and builders 
who have used “ARMCO Stainless” are en- 
thusiastic over this beautiful metal, and these 
are five reasons why: 


1. IT IS STRONG; stainless steel is at least twice as strong 
as other metals used for roof-drainage systems, and 
when correctly installed will not crack under the 
forces of expansion and contraction. There is much 
less danger of sagging under a heavy snow load and 
pulling apart between supports. 


2. ITIS RUSTLESS; high corrosion and abrasion resis- 
tance keep the surface permanently sound and new- 
looking and prevent discoloration and staining of 
adjacent surfaces. 


3. STAINLESS STEEL IS NEUTRAL and attractive in tone and 


will blend nicely with any color scheme. It also can 
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5 Things You Should Know 
about “Stainless” Roof Drainage 
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. etown, Ohio: 
Stainless Stee, Architect 


ge of ARMCO 
Carl Martin, 


be painted, if desired, with no danger of paint peel- 
ing from undercoat corrosion. 


4. IT IS PRACTICAL and easily workable. Any good 
sheet-metal contractor can shape 28-gage ARMCO Stain- 
less into neat-looking downspouts, gutters, flashing 
and canopies. 


5. THE COST OF STAINLESS STEEL compares favorably 
with other high-grade metals, and labor expense is 
no more. As for the ultimate cost, this is certain to be 
very low, since stainless steel has an extremely long 
life in even the most corrosive atmospheres. 

Write for additional information on ARMCO 
Stainless Steel for roofs and roof-drainage ap- 
plications. The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 111 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


A MODERN METAL FOR AN OLD USE 
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DOOR CLOSER 





The Norton Door Closer is as mechanically perfect as 
specialized engineering skill and more than fifty years 
of door-closer experience can make it. Repeated speci- 
fications and orders from the same sources indicate 
that architects, builders, and building engineers find 
the Norton Door Closer the answer to every door con- 
trol problem. Norton engineers, door control special- 


ists, are always available for consultation. 


*Write for the new 
Norton Catalog 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2904 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL TYPES OF DOORS 
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(Continued from page 44) 


W.S. Maxwell of Quebec. In 1927 he returned to the U. § 
but had not been in active practice since then. 


AutrreD Hoyt Grancer, architect, 72, in Roxbury, Conn 
Major Granger was born in Zanesville, Ohio, received his 
A.B. degree from Kenyon College, then studied architecture 
at Massachusetts Tech from which he was graduated in 
1889, continuing his studies at the Ecole in Paris. He spent 
several years as a draftsman in the offices of Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge of Boston and Chicago, and of Jenney & Mundie, 
Chicago. In 1893 he established the firm of Granger & Meade 
in Cleveland. In 1898 he formed a partnership in Chicago 
with Charles S. Frost, which firm was particularly active in 
the design of railroad stations. During the World War he 
served as a captain of engineers, being honorably discharged 
with the rank of major. Resuming his practice in Chicago, 
he established the firm of Granger & Bollenbacher. Major 
Granger retired in 1936. He was a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, a former president of the Chicago 
Chapter, a founder and for six years president of the Archi- 
tects of Chicago club. He was author of “Charles Follen Me- 
Kim,” “England’s World Empire,” and “Spirit of Vienna, 
1936.” 


Epwin Haw ey Hewirt, architect, 65, in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Born in Red Wing, Minn., Mr. Hewitt was educated at the 
University of Minnesota, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He first practiced alone 
in Minneapolis, 1904-11, then with Edwin H. Brown until 
the latter’s death, after which in 1937 the firm of Hewitt & 
Brown became Hewitt, Setter & Hamlin. Among the better 
known buildings designed by Hewitt & Brown are the North- 
western Bell Telephone Building, Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts, Northwestern National Life Insurance Building, St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, and the Fort Snelling Chapel. 

Mr. Hewitt was a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, president of the Minnesota State Art Society, and 
of the Metropolitan District Planning Commission, a trustee 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Art, and a member of the 
Atheneum Board. 


Nosie Foster Hoaason, builder, 74, in New York. Born in 
New Haven, he was educated at Hillhouse High School and 
at Yale. In 1897 he organized the firm of Hoggson Brothers, 
which was closely connected with the building of many bank 
buildings throughout the East. 


Dan Everett War, architect, 75, in Old Greenwich, Conn. 
Born in Gouverneur, N. Y., he was graduated from Mon- 
mouth College in Illinois in 1887, and then studied architec- 
ture at Columbia University. His first association in practice 
was with Jenney & Mundie, Chicago, from 1888 to 1894, in 
which latter year he returned to New York and practiced 
until the time of his death. 

Mr. Waid was a former president of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and in 1929 received the annual Medal 
of the New York Chapter “for distinguished work and high 
professional standing.” He was a member of the Municipal 
Art Commission under Mayor Walker. During the World 
War he served as a deputy director of production and hous- 
ing in the Emergency Fleet Corp. For many years Mr. Waid 

(Continued on page 52) 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO THE PITTSBURGH GLASS DATA SERVICE: 
his Bov 
asa Package 


for You! 


URING the week of January new Revere Metal Members for set- 
8th, everyone whose name _ ting PC Glass Blocks in interior 
appears on the Pittsburgh Glass _ installations. 

Data Service mailing list will re- 3 A CONVENIENT, TIME-SAVING PC 
ceive an important package from Glass Block layout scale, made of 
Pittsburgh. Most of the packages clear celluloid 
will be delivered by Western Union 









, and specially de- 
signed to facilitate the detailing of 


messengers. * PC Glass Block jobs. 
a s what the package will With the rapidly increasing use 
contain: 


of PC Glass Blocks in every type of 
1. 20 NEW SHEETS of quarter-size PC building, these detail sheets and 
Glass Block details, introducing the layout scale will prove exceed- 
new patterns, newly developed ingly valuable to you. So remem- 


functional blocks, and new and __ ber, watch for the Western Union 
© WATCH FOR HIM 


simpler methods of installation. boy during the week of January 
DURING THE WEEK These sheets will replace the detail 8th! Pittsburgh Corning i a- 


. . )- 
sheets on PC Glass Blocks you now on, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
*In a few localities, where messenger serv 


OF JANUARY gt have. 
’ ice is not practical, the package will be 
2. 18 HELPFUL SHEETS of detailsonthe — sent by mail. 
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THIS IS THE time-saving 
layout scale which will facili- 
tate your detailing of PC 
Glass Block jobs. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Manufactured by 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


Distributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
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(Continued from page 48) 


had served in a consulting capacity to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., and at the time of his death he was engaged 
with Harvey Wiley Corbett in designing a 28-story addition 
to the Metropolitan’s home office. 

A resolution by the New York State Board of Examiners 
of Architects follows: 

With the death of Dan Everett Waid the architects’ pro- 
fession of this country suffered a profound loss. Dan Waid 
was a practicing architect of distinction, a man whose en- 
gagements in that practice were multifarious and demand- 
ing, and all met with a scrupulous exactitude. In spite of 
these he gave unstintingly of his time and means to that 
wider field whose only remuneration was to be found in the 
gratitude and respect of his fellows. His real interest in life 
was to raise the standards of his profession, to make it re- 
spected and honored. He was active in urging that New York 
State be among the first to pass a law requiring licensure 
for the practice of architecture within its borders. 

In 1915 such a law was enacted and Dan Waid became the 
first President of the New York State Board of Examiners 
of Architects, a position he filled until his resignation from Million: 





that Board in 1924. This Board owes to him a very great one flips t 
debt. In the early days of its existence Dan Waid, as its bottled di 
President, did all in his power to set its standards high, to 
eg = aa ; ; tects the 
make its findings respected by the public and by the profes- f 
sion, and to create for it a tradition of impartial justice as made of t 
exact and fair as may be humanly possible. The present From re 
Board adopts this resolution as an inadequate recognition lothi 
of its unending debt to the work of its first President, Dan to eras 
Everett Waid. lives dep 
(Signed) O. H. Murray, Secretary steel spr: 
cook on . 
ADDENDA of steel « 
Plywood used in the I. Miller Store (Robert Carson, Architect, steel — 


Louis H. Friedland, Associate Architect for Interior, Dec., 1939, at steel 1 
The Best Things pp. 438-439), was Rift Oak (U.S. Plywood Corp.) 4 in. thick to because: 
eee 


permit sandblasting. 


ders. Tx 
a. Eee FRFEF! . | | 
in 17e are R e The Harvard Lock Company, Inc., and not the Howard Lock Co., 


for these 
Inc., supplied the hardware for Castle Village (Nov. 1939, p. 346). 
OTHER NATURE is mighty generous with her 


gifts. Even a barefoot country boy can enjoy PERSONAL 
the crisp air of early Fall—the crystal clearness of 
a flowing stream—the keen adventure in an after- 
noon’s fishing. Yet, some of us refuse the gifts of 
Nature and pay hard-earned cash for things which Thomas Lyon White, architect, announces the opening of his 


site salle ieee Ni tia ahieads office at 445 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y., and would 
P - appreciate having manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 


\ 


Allan H. Meinecke, architect, has moved his office from Moor- (oF 
head, Minn., to 129 North Main St., Austin, Minn. 


Take casein paint, for example. Some people buy 





oo: : . arry L. Alper, architect, « ‘es the openi is new 
it in paste form and pay a good stiff price for water | H ury L. Alper, architect umnounces the opening of his rev 

: 4 offices for the general practice of architecture at 62 West 
(common ordinary river water) added by the 145th St.. New York. N. Y 
manufacturer. Others, more shrewd perhaps, buy won “ 7 ba fociineis - 

; are | é ‘ Scheetz, Jr. has been : > u 

Modex, the modern casein paint in powder form iham ramp reetz, Jr las een aC mitted to 

elated tis acladl hei ‘ | partnership as of July 15, in the firm of Savery, Scheetz & 
and save substantially by adding ' = oe — vad | Gilmour, architects of Philadelphia. 
(one of Nature’s most generous gifts). The saving 
is about 25%—one quarter of your entire paint The office : Newton W. oe 16 Bayard St.. — 
cost. For an interesting booklet about Modex Brunswick, N. J., who died in Fe ruary 1939, is temporarily 

Pa a ee een C closed. Correspondence, excepting advertising matter, will be 

Powder Casein Paint, write rue veer ned received at the above address by his brother, John B. : 
pany, 2200 North Second Street, Saint Louis, Mo. Richards, registered architect. ; 
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... IS CAPPED WITH STEEL 


Millions of times every day some- equipment, and Youngstown has 
one flips the top off a cool, refreshing spent $94,000,000 in the past ten 
bottled drink. That top, which pro- yearstokeepitsmillsup-to-the-minute. 
tects the purity of the drink, is However, men are more important 
made of tin plate. than machinery in the making of steel, 

From refreshment to furnaces, cans and Youngstown is more proud of its 
to clothing, matches to movies, our experienced men than of all the 
lives depend on steel. We sleep on equipment in the world. We in the 
steel springs, bathe in a steel tub, sales department know how these 
cook on a steel range, use food out workmen operate .... we've watched 
of steel cans plated with tin, drive a them in the mills and we know they 
steel car, work in a steel building won't allowa pound of steel to carry 
at steel machines, and live securely their name that isn’t the finest that 
because steel guards ournation’s bor- can be made. You can’t blame us 
ders. To makeall the modern steels for being proud to offer the output 
for these many uses requires modern of a bunch like that. 


* 


Cold Reduced Coke Tin Plate - Sheets - 
Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products - 
Conduit - Bars - Rods- Wire Nails-Tie 
Plates and Spikes. 25-17B 
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@ Your clients tell us they want two things from the 
Water Closet you specify—they want it to add to the 
beauty of the bathroom, and to give all-important 
health protection. No other fixture matches the beauty 
of the T/N’s exclusive design, and two 
of its major features give perfect health 
protection. Non-Overflow, which safe- 
guards sanitation in many ways, is bound to please 
your clients; and the vented non-syphoning ballcock 
gives absolute protection to the domestic water supply. 
Write to W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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USHA COMPETITIONS 


USHA Approves Competitions. From the U. S. Housing 
Authority comes a Bulletin No. 5 on policy and _ pro- 
cedure. It discusses the “Qualifying Competition” as a 
method for the use of local housing authorities in selecting 
architects. To quote from the Bulletin: 

“The Method supplies a scientific process for determin- 
ing, in advance, the architects who have the analytical 
ability necessary to solve the new problems and meet the 
new issues involved in planning USHA-aided projects. 

“The Method supplies the local authority with a Panel of 
architects from which, under the terms of the Competition 
Program, architects will be selected for future projects. 
The local authority may reserve complete discretion as to 
selection from the Panel or may request the jury to assign 
a numerical order of merit or to arrange working groups. 

“The Method is inexpensive. The costs to the local au- 
thority are limited mainly to the expenses incurred in 
printing or mimeographing and mailing the ‘Competition 
Program’ and any necessary compensation to the local archi- 
tect or housing expert serving on the jury. 

“The Method tends to expedite the program by obviating 
the delays which sometimes develop in obtaining qualified 
architects when they are needed. Selection under the Method 
may be completed well in advance of the time of actual 
need as no particular site or any other purely local condi- 
tions are involved. 

“The Method provides an exceptional opportunity for bril- 
liant but inexperienced young architects. Such architects 
are at a disadvantage in certain forms of competition since 
‘names’ and established reputations tend to outweigh tech- 
nical resourcefulness and originality. The Method also pro- 
vides a means of associating younger men with qualified 
seniors and thereby developing the professional maturity of 
the juniors as well as obtaining a nice balance between 
originality and experience. 

“The principal steps in organizing and carrying out a 
‘Qualifying Competition’ are as follows: 

“The local authority notifies the local architects that a 
‘Qualifying Competition’ will be held to obtain a Panel of 
architects for future projects. Interested architects are ad- 
vised to obtain from, and file with, the local authority 
applications for the Competition Program. The letter of 
notification should also state that the proposed competition 
will have the approval of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and that applicants should submit with their applica- 
tions proof of their eligibility, such as registration. 


“The local authority obtains from the USHA a suggested 
form of Competition Program setting forth a hypothetical 
problem in large scale, low rent project and unit planning. 
This problem is designed to show the analytical ability of 
the architect rather than his skill as a draftsman. The 
drawings required are few and the time allowed short.” 


After the appointment of a Professional Adviser the local 
authority issues the program to qualified competitors and 
agrees that from the Panel selected by the jury it will 
choose architects for its future projects. For the jury it is 
customary to appoint a member of the local authority, an 
architect selected by the local architectural society, and a 
specialist in housing (preferably an architect). USHA will 
furnish any technical assistance required, including the sug- 
gested form of Competition Program meeting the require- 


ments of both USHA and A.LA. 
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Note these modern applications of 


Masonite Tempered Presdwood 

























































































A cozy den can be executed at little cost when Masonite Tem- 
pered Presdwood is applied over structural insulation to form 
the walls and ceiling. Built-in sofa is an interesting feature of 


this layout . . . easy to include with 








A dual-purpose room—sewing-room by day—guest-room by 
night. The Tempered Presdwood walls are grooved with a mod- 
ern horizontal pattern and can be painted to suit the client's 


Tempered Presdwood. taste. The built-in cutting-table is Tempered Presdwood too. 
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“Babies’ Heaven” is this nursery. Tempered Presdwood 
is used for the walls because it can stand hard usage and 
will not scuff. Built-in beds, dressing-tables, desk, sofa, 
cabinets are Tempered Presdwood—excellent for unusual 
devices, because it can be cut or sawed to any shape. 





Converted attic makes an excellent boy’s room. Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood is used for the built-in furnish- 
ings—bed, dressing-table, chest of drawers, bookshelves. 
Masonite Structural Insulation nailed to studs and 
rafters to form durable, insulating walls and ceiling. 
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Millions of home-own- 
ers will see the new- 


Troe 
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home and remodeling 


geil ew 
te -! z ideas outlined on this 


tent page in Masonite’s 
national advertising, 

which will appear during March. We 
will 


MASONITE 
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PRESDWOOD 
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THE WONDER WOOD 
OF A THOUSAND USES 


SOLD BY LUMBER 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


























gladly send you a free sample MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-6 Nome___ 
of Masonite Tempered Presdwood so 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
that you can examine it closely. The Please send me free sample and more Address__ 
coupon is for your convenience, information about Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood. City__ State 
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THE MONTH IN 


end that the electrical contractors of 
Greater New York have voluntarily set 
up a fair practice code which specifically 
guards against those things which Govern- 
ment trust-busters are investigating. Ef- 
fective the first of the year, the code 
provides 1) that contractors be fined for 
collusive practices, 2) that public com- 
plaints be granted hearing and 3) that 
data be collected to show whether or not 
work is being provided at fair prices. In 
addition, it recommends that electrical 
contractors limit profits to 10 per cent. 


SWEEPSTAKE HOUSING. Under 
construction in a South Philadelphia slum 
neighborhood is a 65-unit housing project 
for Negroes. The funds to build this proj- 
ect came not from the coffers of an alpha- 
betical Government agency nor from a 
philanthropist’s well-lined pocket, but from 
the sudden fortune of a Negro family 
whose memory is filled with their poverty- 
stricken past. 

A year ago, the Masons—Mr. Benjamin, 
Mrs. Pearl, Daughter Frances (10) and 
Son Ben, Jr. (6)—were on relief. They 
lived in a leaky, unheated house without 
plumbing, had a desperate time making 
ends meet on $11.40 a week. Then they 
won $150,000 on an Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes ticket picked by daughter Frances. 

Many a family before them has come 
into that much money, but few have used 
their new wealth to such generous ends. 
The Masons returned to the county the 
$2,134 they had received for relief, paid 
their neighborhood bills and redeemed the 
old clothes they had been forced to pawn. 
Then they bought the things they had 
long dreamed of having: Pearl, a $3,000 
row house in North Philadelphia and new 
furniture; Ben, a shiny $1,095 car; the 
children, new clothes and toys. With these 
obligations, needs and luxuries out of the 
way, and with $57,588 set aside for in- 
come tax, Pearl determinedly took what 
was left of their winnings into her own 
hands. Under the able guidance of Negro 





BUILDING 





Lawyer Raymond Pace Alexander she set 
out to help the Negro families they had 
left behind in the slums. And the best 
thing she could think of was to give them 
decent places in which to live. 

For $40,000 cash the Masons purchased 
a block of three-story brick tenements, 
hired Architect Frank V. Nichols (white) 
to replan the property. Since most of the 
old buildings were not beyond repair, they 
are being remodeled into an unpretentious 
group of dwellings around a court and 
playground. For them Nichols specified the 
latest in modern conveniences, including 
air conditioning.* In addition, he has 
planned a community center to house a 
gymnasium, chapel and bowling alley. 

Construction is being handled by Negro 
Builder Homer H. Jefferson and will be 
completed by the middle of April. The 
Masons planned to invest only $25,000 
in this construction, but the estimate ran 
$10,000 higher. To cover this extra sum, 
without digging further into their fast- 
dwindling funds, they borrowed on a 44% 
per cent mortgage. 

With a total expenditure of $75,000, the 
average cost per dwelling unit will be only 
$1,154. Rents will range from $22.50 to 
$37.50. Although the apartments vary in 
size from one to four rooms, most of them 
are two- and three-room units. On the basis 
of the largest unit, rent per room will 
average $8 per month—%4 more than the 
average rent in USHA subsidized public 
housing projects in the North, about $7 
less than average rents in FHA-insured 
private projects. 

Even though the Masons have kept 
rents down to a low level, they will make 
money on their venture. Attorney Alex- 
ander estimates gross income at $1,300 a 
month, net income at $600, which will be 
an annual return of about 10 per cent on 


* In remodeling Philadelphia’s run down row 
houses, the Masons are following but are im- 
proving upon the successful lead of Realtor 
Arthus W. Binns (Arcu. Forum, Sept. 1939, 
p. 149). 





Wide World 
Frances Plaza before the Masons became 
sweepstake winners was a block of unkempt 
tenements with many a window and door 
boarded up (above). Next April, after re- 
modeling, it will look like the sketch, left. 
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the $75,000 of sweepstakes money 
invested in the project. Called “Fy, . os 
Plaza” for the Mason’s winning-tic t- 
picking daughter, the project is al 
rented, has a yard-long waiting list. 
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SESSION III. Gratified at having 
been treated generously in the Preside),\’s 
1941 Budget (see page 2), the U.S. Hous- 
ing Authority is also happy over the 
prospects for passage of the long-sought 
USHA amendments by this, the third ses- 
sion of the 76th Congress. Capitol Hil] 
observers are generally agreed that the 
bill will pass, but are also agreed that the 
Government housers may not get all that 
they want. Thus, the desired $800 million 
boost in borrowing-lending power may be 
toned down, and efforts will be made to 
reduce the amount of annual Federal sub- 
sidies paid to each housing project (now 
averaging about 33 per cent of a project's 
economic rent). 

Two facts have brightened the bill's 
prospects for passage: 1) with shrewd 
timing USHAdministrator Nathan Straus 
has earmarked the last of his dwindling 
funds for the development of five rural 
housing projects in the bailiwicks of 
several conservative Southern Demo- 
crats, and 2) the USHA bill is about 
the only new spending-lending legislation 
that will not crowd the Government’s 
debt limit nor upset the budget. The ad- 
ditional lending funds would come from 
the sale of securities, which have noth- 
ing to do with the Government’s debt 
limit. And, since annual Federal subsidies 
do not start till projects are completed, 
no new appropriations would be neces- 
sary for the time being. 

Of interest to Building are several 
other pieces of legislation to come before 
Session ITI: 
> A measure expanding and _ liberalizing 
the powers of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board was reported out of the 
House Banking Committee too late for 
voting at the last general session. It 
would: 1) permit the FHLB System to 
discount loans on large scale rental hous 
ing projects, 2) authorize the U. 5. 
Treasury to buy debentures issued by the 
System and 8) reduce the insurance 
premium charged by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation from ! s 
to 14. per cent. 
<4 Also hanging fire from last year but 
showing new life is the Lea Bill whic! 
would set up a $350 million farm mort 
gage insurance program to be administere: 
by the Department of Agriculture. Whil 
patterned in general after the FHA pr 
gram, it would peg interest rates at 3 p 
cent and permit loans to be written for 
much as 100 per cent of value. 


> As usual, a number of bills will pro 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Once there was a man who thought so 
highly of a girl that he was afraid to pop the 


him! 
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question. She had an awful time catchin: 





We’RE TOLD that some architects and builders think of Aluminum 
Windows as a luxury item, so they never ask the price. Actually, if 
you want to be real ““Scotchy” about the money you’re spending, 
you can’t afford not to buy them. Here’s why— 

The first cost of an Aluminum Window compares quite favor- 
ably with the completely installed cost of other, less permanent 
windows. Remember, the Aluminum Window comes to you ready 
to set in place; no assembling of knocked-down parts, no weather- 
stripping to add, no fitting and refitting. It needs no protective 
coating of paint. 

On maintenance, you show real savings with Aluminum Win- 
dows. There’s no warping or swelling to interfere with their easy 
operation. No rusting or rotting to require expensive replacements 
of parts. You save the cost of periodic paintings. 

Figure window costs on an annual basis. You'll be surprised 
at the savings you can make by buying Aluminum Windows. Let 
us send you the book on designs, ““Windows of Alcoa Aluminum.” 


Aluminum Company of America, 2166 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Aluminum Windows in Central School, | 
Glencoe, Illinois. Armstrong, Furst & 
Tilton of Chicago, were the architetts. 








Aluminum Windows in West Liberty 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Board of Public Education, architects. 


Aluminum Windows in the Hall of a 
Government, George Washington  1jF) 


University, Washington, D. C. Mr. | 


Waldron Faulkner was the architect. 
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“Colonel G. G. Waring’s cottage at Newport, which, with its 
clustering vines looks as if it might have wandered out of some 
rural district of England, Kent or Devonshire. . . The cot. 
tage is one of many happy adaptations of Mr. R. M. Hunt.” 


“The residence of Mr. John E. Williams at Irvington, on ; WHEN THE NINETEENTH 
the Hudson . .. one of the prettiest which, though its 


architecture is somewhat erratic, suggesting parts of the 


Elizabethan cottage, the Gothic lodge CENTURY WENT 
and the Swiss chalet, has little _ 
CONTEMPORARY 


pretense about it... .” 


eer: 


Some country houses of about : 
1875 with the proud words 


with which they were described 


by The Art Journal of that day 


“The beautiful summer 
home of Miss Kellogg 
[Clara Louise, grand opera 
diva|, on the Hudson. 

Properly harmonious in 
every detail, it is mostly 
piazza, which shows that, 
like all birds, its fair occupant loves the open air.” 
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Illustrations from 


The T. F. Healy Collection 
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1 long, grand, impressive, contradicting, beautifu!, strange The new residence of the distinguished land 

" 


thing—such is the first feeling on beholding Armsmear, the 

residence of Colonel Samuel Colt outside of Hartford. . . There 

is no doubt that it is a little Turkish, among other things, on 

this side—a compliment paid, perhaps by the great inventor to 

| his distinguished friend the Viceroy of Egypt, to whom he sold, 
in 1854, five thousand revolvers!” 


scape painter, Mr. Frederick E, Church 
built in the Persian style, so far as the cl 
mate and the requirements of Western civil 
zation permitted. .. Mr. Church designed t/ 
house in all its details, consulting with M 
Vaux, the eminent architect.” 
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“Don’t forget the upstairs telephone” 
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S$ Occasj 
48tonally 
Y to remind you 
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absent-y); 
“Minded 
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7 Professor is a bit mixed up in his breakfast this morning. Probably because he’s 


thinking of the many steps that are saved in every home, no matter how small, that 


f 
< has an upstairs telephone. 
s a good idea for you to think about, too, and to make sure that telephone con- 
: It’s a good idea for you to think about, t lt k that teleplh 
& 


duit and outlets are included while the house is under construction. This is the best 
way to avoid exposed wires and to provide a clear path through insulation, concrete, 
fire-stops and around duct-work. A few lengths of small pipe are usually sufficient for 


the average home. 


redcted 


Your telephone company will be glad to co-operate in planning 
efficient, economical conduit layouts. No cost or obligation. Just call 


the nearest Bell Telephone business office and ask for ‘“‘Architects’ and 





Builders’ Service.”’ 
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FINAL TEST of Alonzo Hauser’s sculpture in limestone on Community Building 
of Greendale, the Government’s greenbelt town near Milwaukee: The children 


appointed their own guards to protect it from defacement on Hallowe'en. 


Charles Phelps Cushing Geraldine K. Scott 
OL’ MAN RIVER joins clocks and refrigerators in the streamline movement. This WORLD WAR MINES, unexploded and denatured. 


five-deck excursion boat will haughtily pass Mark Twain’s old river packets on are pool toys for the children in a Copenhagen 


the Mississippi next summer. cooperative apartment block. 


—_ 


Underwood & Underwor 


DESIGNING FOR GLASS was a new task set by Steuben for 27 artists heed to the qualities of glass. Best of those who succeeded (1. to r 


famed in other media, Most failed to make the transition, paid small Jean Cocteau, Isamu Noguchi and Christian Berard. 


(Forum of Events continued on page | 
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Covington’s modern schools choose 


COAL 


FOR 


EFFICIENCY 


AND 


ECONOMY! 


“For heating our fournew 
school buildings,” writes 
Mr. Glenn O. Swing, 
Superintendent of Cov- 
ington, Ky., schools, “we 
specified coal. In our ex- 
perience, coal provides 
most healthful and satis- 
factory heat at economi- 
cal cost.” 








N TODAY’S BATTLE of Economy Dollars, 
I coal almost always wins! Yes, time 
after time, actual cost figures show that 
coal scores on more heat for less money. 


At these big, modern schools in Coving- 

ton, Ky., dependable, economical coal will keep 7,500 
pupils and 300 teachers healthfully warm...and do it 
at an economy figure to warm the taxpayers’ hearts. 


Schools, hotels, apartments, institutions and other build- 
ings—large and small—find that coal, prepared by up-to- 
date mines and burned by modern methods, can’t be 
equaled for efficiency and economy. So we say, “Look 


before you heat!”—check the cost of all fuels before 
selecting yours. 


Perhaps this railroad can help you. Our Fuel Service 


For information or assistance on your fuel 
problems, write GEORGE H. REINBRECHT, 
Coal Traffic Manager, 2909 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, O....Send for free copy of interest- 


ing brochure, “The Coal Bin of America.” 
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Engineers will see that you get facts and figures on your 
specific heating problem. If you choose coal, they can 
help you again, for Chesapeake and Ohio serves mines 
operating in “The Coal Bin of America.” From this 
region come the country’s finest high and low volatile 
bituminous coals...cleaned and prepared by modern 
mechanical methods...uniform in size and quality... 
speedily and carefully delivered. 

If you are planning on new heating equipment, or a 
change in your present setup, perhaps you can cut heating 
costs almost in half. Wouldn’t you be wise to find out? 





YOU'LL DO IT BETTER WITH _ 
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oP In the Albright Art Gallery, from Janu 19 
J through February 12, there is being shown a etre 
i 


spective exhibition of the architecture of Buffalo 
from 1816 to 1940, It will be recalled (perhaps with 
the aid of Claudette Colbert and “Drums Along 
the Mohawk”) that the village was burned in [8] 
cgi by the British and their Indian allies. Henry-Russel] 
tye Hitchcock, Jr., author and architectural critic. 





Sse 





lected the material to be shown, and arranged it 














very much as he did in similar exhibitions of the 
architecture of Rhode Island (Arcu. Forum, Aug. 
1939, pp. 16-17) and of Worcester, Mass. Four § 
periods encompass the history: 1) 1816-44, when 
Buffalo resembled contemporary cities of the eastern 
seaboard; 2) 1844-72, the coming of the elevators 
and a stylistic confusion; 3) 1870-1900, the develop 
ment of parkways, Olmsted, Richardson, McKim, 
Sullivan; and 4) 1900-40, the city having become 
mid-Western, the residences suavely imitative. 


{ 863: Old Evans Grain Elevator, razed in 1939 


Photos: Bartreaser, Albright Art Gall 
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SGTGS Scaus ttenttiol lar tacens 1896: Adier & Sullivan's Prudential Building 1904: Frank Lioyd Wright’s Larkin Building 





toy W. T. Grant Store, Alfred S. Alschuler, architect; Ray on¢ 
1925: Saskatchewan Pool Elevator, by C. D. Howe, Fort William, Ont. 1939: Loewy, industrial designer 
(Forum of Events continued on pi Hi 
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Write today for samples and make your own tests. We will 
be pleased to send you the booklet ‘““Vapor Gets the Stop and Go with 
Insulite.”” Insulite, Dept. AF20, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


INSULITE PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS: 


Sealed Lok-Joint Lath + Graylite Lok-Joint Lath + Ins-Lite Lok-Joint Lath + Bildrite Sheathing 
INTERIOR FINISHES: 
Ins-Lite + Graylite + Acoustilite + Fiberlite + Satincote + Smoothcote + Hardboards 
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With INSULITE’S Sealed Lok-Joint Lath on the inside wall and Bildrite Sheathing on the outer 
wall, this builder is assured of a dry inner wall and the latest advancement in structural insulation. 


(LMA MINNEAPOLIS 
Copyright 1940, a — M I N N E Ss (@) T A 


THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 
a ee ee 
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Modern houses. . . . The museum 


in America. . . . Housing in Rotterdam. . . . Construction details for residences. 





HOUSE IN ROME. PANICONI AND PEDICONI, ARCHITECTS 


CHOOSING A MODERN HOUSE, by R. Myerscough-Walker. The 


Studio, Ltd., London. 80 examples, 228 illustrations. 74x 10. $2.50. 


During the past three or four years the number of books on 
modern domestic architecture has increased appreciably, and it 
is now possible for the architect to acquire a quite respectable 
collection covering the field. A major disadvantage, from the 
viewpoint of the American reader, is that most of these books 
and certainly the best ones, have been published abroad and 
consequently deal almost exclusively with European examples 
and practice. A point in favor of this book is that a consider- 
able amount of American work has been included and examined 
in relation to houses elsewhere. It is the approach, however, which 
chiefly distinguishes the book from many of its predecessors. 
The author accepts the fact that “modern” is neither a precise 
term nor a developed style, and he has therefore included a 
little of everything. Frank Lloyd Wright’s “Falling Water” is 
presented ,as a contemporary masterpiece, but there is also a 
German country house with a thatched roof. Similar contrasts 
are discovered throughout the book: Chicago Colonial. Cor- 
busier’s villa near Poissy, Hollywood modernistic, rural Seandi- 
navian, free plans, formal plans, “functional” and picturesque 
designs, and an astonishing variety of other types. The result 
is a very truthful picture of contemporary architecture as it is, 
rather than the way a single architect might like to see it. 

It would be difficult to find a better book for the intelligent 
layman concerned with finding out something about present-day 
house design, or for the architect who is interested in studying 
contemporary trends. 
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HAVE WE AN AMERICAN ART? by Edward Alden Jewell, | ong. 
mans, Green and Company. 232 pp., 742 x 9. $2.75. 

After some three hundred years it seems rather odd that we 
should still be asking ourselves this question, but the debate 
is apparently far from over. Mr. Jewell hangs his story on the 
American exhibitions in Paris and London in the summer of 
1938, and on the judgments of the French and English critics, 
most of whom found that American art was still tied to the 
apron-strings of European precedent. 

Mr. Jewell’s answer disagrees: “I am prepared to affirm, not 
tentatively, not timidly, not apologetically, nor yet bump- 
tiously, but instead as a Categorical Imperative, that we have 
an American art because we are Americans.” 

Since nobody would be inclined to argue with the logic of this 
statement, but many might still agree with the verdict of the 
European critics, the book goes on to investigate some of the 
characteristics of art in general and American art in particular. 
To a great extent the theme is an elaboration of the statement 
quoted, with emphasis on the fact that flag-waving or painting 
farmyard silos will not suffice “to bring an artist into his patri- 
mony.” The discussion is frequently stimulating, although the 
highly embroidered prose serves more to impress the reader 
with the author’s verbosity than to further the argument. 


TERRACRETE, by Francis Macdonald. 46 pp., illustrated. 6 x 9. 
$1.00. 


Building with rammed earth is one of the oldest construction 
methods known. In this country it has been ignored in favor of 
wood, stone and brick for a variety of reasons, chief of which 
was perhaps the fear of the disintegrating action of water. 
Recent advances in knowledge of soils have tended to revive 
the method, and this booklet represents a very interesting study 
of the possibilities of rammed earth, strengthened by the admix- 
ture of small amounts of cement. The author gives complete 
information on the process, from the selection of soils to the 
sequence of building operations. 


PUBLIC HOUSING IN AMERICA, compiled by M. B. Schnapper. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 369 pp., 54x8. $1.25. 


An attempt to present an impartial book on the housing ques- 
tion by the simple expedient of collecting articles and excerpts 
which discuss the subject in general, and support or attack 
present housing policy. Material has been well selected, and 
many authoritative writers are represented. A good quick refer- 
ence for the reader who wants to sample current opinion with- 
out going to the trouble of individual research. 


PLYWOOD HANDBOOK of Residential Construction, by Oscar 
Fisher and L. H. Meyer. United States Plywood 


Corporation. 
39 pp., illustrated. 81% x 11. 


This brief manual contains a remarkably concise listing of the 
uses of plywood in house construction, and is of special interest 
for the large number of detail drawings which show proper 
applications of the material. Included in the contents are a 
description of modular planning, illustrations of four house 
designs with plans and price estimates, and brief sections on 
farm buildings and simple storage units. Most valuable, prob- 
ably, in view of the increasing interest in dry-wall construction 
are the pages of details of joints, interior treatment, and siding. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Haskelite Block and Plank Flooring Is Made The Way 
YOU'D Build It—Tested Through Two Years’ Actual Use 
— Backed By 20 Years’ Experience 


@ Here is a wood floor that is practically inert—that is at the same 
time beautiful in appearance and inexpensive to maintain. It can be 
laid by any qualified flooring contractor. 


All of the headaches caused by cupping, warping, or buckling of floors are 
banished with Haskelite Block and Plank. For this flooring, compounded of 
three selected veneers, practically eliminates the natural tendency of wood to 
expand and contract. It is, in a very real sense, the “successor to solid wood 
flooring,” possessing all of the warmth and charm of natural wood grain- 
ing, without being subject to damage resulting from varying humidities. 


LOW FIRST COST 








Haskelite blocks and plank can be 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 

Despite its many superior advan- 
tages, Haskelite costs no more. 
Installed costs of block floors com- 
pare favorably with other good 
block and parquet flooring. And 
Haskelite Plank Floor, indeed, shows 
a decided cost advantage—and can 
usually be laid in place at half the 
cost of any other type of plank 
flooring. 
Because Haskelite floors stay per- 
manently flat, there are no warped 
areas or raised edges. Therefore no 
parts of the floor are exposed to 
undue wear, and the expense of 
periodic re-sanding and re-finishing 
is kept to an absolute minimum. 


Further, each piece of Haskelite 
flooring is dipped (not merely 
sprayed on the face). The finish 
penetrates below the surface fibers 
of the wood: face, back and all 


laid in mastic directly over con- 
crete slabs. No furring is required. 
Even in the case of concrete floors 
in direct contact with or below 
grade, only a waterproof membrane 
is required between slab and floor- 
ing. What's more, Haskelite can be 
laid over concrete with safety long 
before any other wood floor can be 
installed. 

Because of these, and other definite, 
proven advantages—elimination of 
unsightly expansion joints even on 
largest floor areas, its resistance to 
rats and other vermin, Haskelite 
Flooring deserves your considera- 
tion. We urge you to get the full facts 
—and proof of every point set forth 
here —at the earliest possible date. 


MAKE THIS “WATER TEST” YOURSELF 
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Experience personally the tremendous resistance to 
moisture only Haskelite Flooring provides. Immerse a 
block in water overnight — or longer. Let it dry thoroughly. 
No expansion when wet—no contraction when dry—no 
separation of plies will result. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND DATA 
Write today for samples of Haskelite Flooring. Full data 
and specifications will be supplied with samples. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS IMMEDIATELY, 
CONSULT SWEET’S CATALOG: SECTION No. 11, CAT. No. 76 


edges. Therefore, dirty or worn 
areas are easily cleaned and refin- 
ished without leaving unsightly 
spots or laps. 


CAN BE LAID DIRECTLY OVER 
CONCRETE 


Since it is inert to moisture changes, 






HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Building Costs 


Forum: 

I have just read the article in the De- 
cember issue on “War’s effect on Building 
Costs,” and find it exceedingly interesting. 

The publication of building cost trends, 
which you have initiated in the current is- 
sue, will undoubtedly appeal to many of 
your readers. It so happens that I have 
been endeavoring to accumulate compara- 
tive costs, especially those prevailing in 
Florida cities. It has not been possible 
for us to attain a degree of success that 
would give us the desired information. We 
are therefore delighted to know that you 
expect to continue this survey indefinitely. 

W. Harry Rossman, SECRETARY 
Tampa Builders’ Exchange, Tampa, Fla. 


Secretary Rossman and other cost-conscious 
readers will find the Forum Cost Index a 
regular feature in the Building Money section 
—this month on page 134. 


Going Up! (cont.) 
Forum: 

Skyscrapers and their future would be 
of little popular interest were it not that a 
structure towering into the air has some 
dramatic appeal. For the most part they 
are built for investment and in that capac- 
ity have turned out to be pretty sour. 
Almost every big little city in the country 
has its once proud but now busted sky- 
scraper. ... 

.. . But this will not signify that the 
ambition to make a 100 ft. lot do the work 
of a city block has not been one of the 
causes of economic chaos. 

\ skyscraper may house 5,000 employes 
where 200 worked before. Lower Fifth 
Avenue in New York was on the way out 
as a shopping street until the thousands 
of garment workers who filled the street 
during lunch time were moved to Eighth 
Avenue. But only a tyro would blame con- 
gestion in the streets upon skyscrapers. 

The New York Height of Buildings 
Commission in 1913 reported on the lower 
Manhattan situation where buildings were 
squeezing each other up into the air to get 
light. Their stems are as pallid as celery 
stalks, but their tops burst forth in the 
sunlight and make a great skyline. But the 
whole business had to be stopped if any 
were to survive. Three years later an ordi- 
nance resulted, which seems to have con- 
firmed a place in the sun for skyscrapers, 
with reduced bulk for the upper floors. It 
was a great job, the best that could be 
done by zoning, which after all is only a 
police power regulation of a negative sort. 
The new order is a vast improvement but, 
when it comes to light and air, Rockefeller 
Center is a dungeon as compared with the 
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Robert. M. Damora 
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COLUMBUS HOUSE, BERLIN Assoc 


(see third column.) 


ated Press 


Williamsburg houses for the under-privi- 
leged. There is little wonder that we have 
M. LeCorbusier’s “Urbanisme” and other 
fantastic schemes poked at us. 

But the case against skyscrapers in ad- 
dition to their being poor investments is 
that the land owner who doesn’t want one 
is stuck. 

If this sort of laissez faire building oper- 
ation of those to whom income is an an- 
noyance is to go on, the day of far more 
rigid control over the load on the land 
is drawing closer. 

It is not likely that there will be any 
more Rockefeller Centers in Manhattan 
because this one has skimmed all the 
cream that there will be for a generation. 
And any town large or small that would 
toy with the “Center” idea would do well 
to avoid the tragic error of erecting a 
building to vie with the 1925 skyscraper 
hotel in the nearby town. 
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The invention and continued im); 


ve. 
ment of the elevator made skyser: pers 
feasible. And commercial skyscrapers |\,ye 
contributed largely to the instability of 


urban land values. The elevator’s sy 
sor for large scale production may be 
escalator. 


H. T. Frosi 
Chicago, Ill. 


Random Notes 
Forum: 

Herewith are a few random observa- 
tions on the architectural scene: 

An advocate of “Biotechnique” has de- 
signed a bookcase for 500 books, for the 
home. People with 500 books are almost 
as scarce as Biotechnicians. If you found 
one he would probably be a humanist 
anyway. 

A Landscape Architect wants to locate 
our airports in the country to provide the 
farmers with a “larger Social Concept.” 
Whatever that means, let’s give it to them. 

Some of our modern architecture is de- 
pressing, but shake the dust off of “Paris 
Prize Designs 1904 to 1927.” 

In one respect the “International Style” 
goes well with the Communist. Both are 
hungry looking. 

A friend of mine pointed out the strik- 
ing similarity of character in the facade 
of New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
(Arcu. Forum, Aug. ’39) and the Colum- 
bushaus in Berlin (see cuts). He suggested 
that some New York architects have one 
foot in Europe and the other foot in the 
grave. 

SHELDON BruMBAuGH 
Oregon City, Ore. 


Numerous are the examples of _ strip-tease 
fenestration both in the U. S. and Europe 
A “striking similarity of character” is typ- 
ical of the buildings in any period, includ- 
ing the present. If a certain consistency is 
the charm of Colonial or Cotswold, what 
makes it the weakness of modern?—Ed. 


Bellowing Sheep 
Forum: 

I subscribed because the mag had a sec- 
tion called “PLUS,” it seems that the r 
actionary element finally won out and had 
it illiminated so that the sheep-subscribers 
would quit bellowing. At the same time 
it illiminates people like me from subscrib- 
ing to a magazine that lacks a little guts 
—by all means satisfy the sheep. 

CuarLes BrepeERMAN 
New York City 


ERRATUM 

Credit for glass, Castle Village (Nov. ‘39. p 
340), should read: Pennvernon—Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.—Ed. 
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In Corner Windows 
or Straight Side Walls 
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Wolcott Apartment, Chicago, Ill.; Architect: C. S. Michaelsen, Chicago; Contractor: M, J. Boyle & Co., Chicago 


FENESTRA HAS THE PREFERENCE 


Fenestra always keeps pace with architectural trends. These better 
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residence steel casement windows were among the first to be used in 
corner designs where well proportioned glass areas and attractive 
lines are essential. 


The extra light Fenestra provides, the winter snug-tightness and the 
greater, controllable ventilation in summer, all help the architect satisfy 
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his clients. These same advantages apply wherever Fenestra Casements 
are used, as do such practical conveniences as Easy Opening, Safe 
Cleaning from the inside ... particularly important in the apartment, 
Better Screens and Fire Resistance. 

And besides the first cost is low, because Fenestra Casements are 
delivered complete, fitted, hinged, hung, and primed. Built of steel that 
is Bonderized, prime-painted, oven-baked, for protection against rust, 
maintenance costs are low. 

Complete details will be gladly furnished. Use the coupon or SEE 


FENESTRA'S CATALOG IN SWEET'S One of many types of Fenestra Resi- 

: dence Steel Casements. Type shown 

MADE BY AMERICA’S OLDEST AND iia nae ee eee con 
LARGEST STEEL WINDOW MANUFACTURER double-hung windows. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
2252 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send free literature, as follows: 
Residence Steel Casements 
Heavy Casement-Type Steel Windows 
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BONDERIZED STEEL CASEMENTS coor anne 
INSIDE INSULATING WINDOWS...INSIDE SCREENS 


| Detention Steel Windows 
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GUESTS WERE GREETED by this floor | 
Armstrong's Linoleum in the Reception Hall 

of the Terrace Club, New York World's Fair. } 
Jolor scheme: silver gray field, black border, | 
evergreen feature strip, and white circle. | 
Decorator Miriam Miner Wolff. r 
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THE PLACE: Terrace Club, New York World’s Fair 
THE FLOOR: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
THE REASON: See Below 


IGURES of international importance 

feasted their eyes on this Reception Hall 
floor in the New York Fair’s famed Terrace 
Club. And hundreds of people walked over it 
. +.» yet it never lost its rich dignity. That’s 
because it is Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

You may not be concerned with plans for 
another Terrace Club. But we think you’ll be 
interested—for any job—in a flooring that 
lends itself to the unlimited design possibilities 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum. You have over 200 
attractive colors and patterns from which to 
choose. Countless combinations and custom- 
floor effects can be achieved. 

We know that your clients—whether com- 
mercial or residential—wiil be interested in 
the practical features of Armstrong’s Lino- 


leum. They’ll be glad to know that it’s easy 
to keep this linoleum fresh and bright for 
years—that simple sweeping, occasional wash- 
ing and waxing, are all the care it needs. 
They’ll be glad to know that the attractive 
colors and grainings won’t wear or scrub off, 
because they run right through the material— 
so that expensive refinishing is unnecessary. 

Another characteristic of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum that appeals to clients—especially 
to those for whom you are doing a commercial 
job—is the underfoot quiet and comfort of 
this material. See Sweet’s for all the facts 
.- - . or let us send you file-sized, 
illustrated literature. Write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, 1203 State 
Street, Lancaster, 





Pennsylvania. 





Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Asphalt Tile - 


Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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‘COLOR ENGINEERING 


makes the big house small, 


4, the white house, whiter. 


Most people think of paint as 4) at- 
tractive overcoat to protect a house from 
the elements. A few realize that it is also 
an integral part of house design which 
may enhance commendable features, tone 
down an undesired impression. One of 
these few is New York City’s Howard 
Ketcham whose business is color and de- 
sign engineering and whose clients are jn- 
dustries rather than individuals. 

Engineer Ketcham’s pet peeve is Build- 
ing’s widespread disregard for effective 
color combinations—an art which even the 
egg industry has mastered. Thus, eggs are 
frequently packaged in blue containers 
to make them seem whiter, more attractive 
than they actually are. And the same color 
law, known as “simultaneous contrast,” 
operates just as successfully for houses, 
new and old. Thus, if a house is white— 
and every other house in the U. S. is—a 
blue roof will make it look still whiter. 

Getting down to cases, Mr. Ketcham 
prescribes light grays, yellows, and buffs 
for the body of Colonial houses, green for 
their shutters, white for the rest of the 
trimmings. For their roofs he recommends 
red or green “tweed” colors to be obtained 
by staining wood shingles or by buying 
ready-colored composition shingles. To 
one-story dwellings a light blue or green 
roof will give an illusion of added height; 
cream-colored siding (the natural color of 
asbestos shingles) and shutters and trim 
of a lighter tone will add measurably to 
the effect. 

If a house has many such vertical design 
accents as leaders and high narrow win- 
dows, a dark colored roof by forcing the 
eye downward will give the house a more 
horizontal and therefore wider effect. If 
shutters are used on the second floor of this 
house they will look better painted the 
same color as the siding. Color accents will 
prove most effective when applied to first 
floor shutters and entrance. 

Currently, roof colors are Engineer 
Ketcham’s greatest interest. Via a nation- 
wide sampling he has determined that the 
average home owner would gladly trade 
the inconspicuous drab of his present roof 
for a more interesting color. That there is 
ample room for improvement (and, inci- 
dentally, ample market for shingle stain 
and colored synthetic shingles) is seen in 
other results of the survey—prevailing roof 
colors: dark gray, 63 per cent; dark brown, 
15 per cent; dark green, 6 per cent; red, 
4 per cent; all others, 12 per cent. 

With the roof playing an increasingly 
important role in color treatment, it is safe 
to say that most of the houses in the !0t- 
tom three groups were built or recoidi- 
tioned in recent years. Color-engiicer 
Ketcham foresees a decided expansion 


in the “all other” category. 
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° “Our experience over 
many years with auto- 
matic refrigerators 


has sold us completely on Servel 
Electrolux gas refrigeration for our 
properties. Being the only refriger- 
ator with no moving parts, it’s the 
only one that can give permanently 
silent operation.” Harry A. Taylor, 
520 Main St., East Orange, N. J. 


“Having used sev- 
Nittt7’ eral kinds of auto- 
matic refrigeration 


in apartment houses, I feel that my 
present Servel Electrolux gas refrig- 
erator is the perfect refrigerator, due 
to its silence, sturdy beauty, fast 
freezing and absolute dependability.” 
Mrs. A. C. Ford, 742 S. W. Vista, 
Portland, Ore. 








FROM ALL OTHERS: 


@® NO MOVING PARTS TO WEAR 
in its freezing system 


@ PERMANENT SILENCE 

@® CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 

@ MORE YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
@ SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


Gao RYfgeratoe 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 4) 





ably be introduced to lower the interest 
rate on Home Owners Loan Corporation 
loans. However, since HOLC is now over 
the hump of its foreclosure worries and 
since it voluntarily reduced interest rates 
last spring, chances are these new bills will 
go by the boards. 

> Absent from the pending list is any 
new FHA legislation. But, while the agency 
itself is 100 per cent satisfied with things 
as they are, it may be forced to accept an 
amendment calling for more favorable 
financing terms for loans on existing 
construction. 


SMALL SPLASH. In one New York 
State county of 100,000 population there 
are a total of six hospitals. In a county of 
the same size somewhere in the South, 
there is not even a clinic; residents must 
travel eighty miles to reach an operating 
room. With this comparison President 
Roosevelt at year-end launched his new- 
est building program. He wants Congress 
to authorize the construction of small rural 
hospitals with Federal grants. 

In contrast to previous New Deal plans 
for public works, this program will give 
Congress no bulging pork barrel to fight 
over. In suggesting it, the President laid 


emphasis first and foremost on economy. 
In fact, small hospital building is intended 
as a temporary substitute for Senator 
Wagner’s far-reaching public health bill 
which would involve an $800 million ex- 
penditure over a ten-year period. The 
President proposes the construction of one- 
story, 100-bed hospitals of frame construc- 
tion. They would probably have two wings 
—one for Negroes, the other for whites 
and would cost in the neighborhood of 
$150,000 each. Although the President in- 
dicated a need for 100 such structures in 
different areas, particularly the South, he 
suggested the program begin with about 50. 

Because these 50 hospitals will represent 
a total expenditure for construction of 
slightly under $8 million, they will be 
welcome, not only to southern sick, but to 
southern Building. Nonetheless, they will 
make a relatively small splash in Build- 
ing’s hospital construction puddle; last 
year some $100 million was spent the 
country over for this purpose. 





DOUBLE VOTE. To amplify the 
protests of property owners against their 
heavy share of the local tax burden, Seat- 
tle last month launched a newsworthy but 
dubious movement. Instigator is Archi- 
tect H. A. Frentz, a community leader and 
chairman of the newly incorporated United 
Home Owners of Washington. His goal: 
to give every home owner and real estate 





taxpayer two votes on every electi: dav 
His purpose: “to guard their liberti:s anq 
constitutional rights.” Says Chairman 


Frentz: “They are penalized for ownino 
iol 
homes, although they are admittediy the 


backbone of the Nation. On the «ther 
hand, the man who owns nothing fa- 


vored more and more by State and Na- 
tion. He is fed and housed at the expense 
of the taxpaying home owner.” (Architect 
Frentz fails to recognize that the taxes 
paid by rental property owners are passed 
on to tenants in monthly rent bills.) 

Since they claim that the Federal Goy- 
ernment allows the States to set voters’ 
qualifications and rights, the United Home 
Owners of Washington see no stumbling 
blocks ahead. And, although the campaign 
is just budding in Seattle (prior to a 
State-wide drive), it is claimed that off- 
shoots are already sprouting in Oregon 
and California. 


CANADIAN BUILDING. Trends 
within the Canadian building industry are 
of interest to the U. S. on two counts: 1) 
they offer an interesting comparison with 
domestic activity and 2) they underline 
in cold figures the effect of war on build- 
ing. Last month, MacLean Building Re- 
ports, Ltd., Canada’s counterpart to native 
F. W. Dodge Corp., provided the basis for 
a study of both subjects, announced: 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Delivers pure, gentle, 
= rich lathering 


IVORY SOAP 


in Flakes or Granules 
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lL: you’re an architect, you'll naturally look at the Ivory 
Soap Dispenser from the angle of design. If you’re a 
building owner or operator, you’re sure to consider it 
from the economy angle, too. 


But if you were a tenant . . . the man who actually wses 
the Ivory Dispenser . . . you'd be chiefly interested in 
this angle: What does it deliver? 


And the answer to that question is sure to bring an en- 
thusiastic response. For the Ivory Dispenser delivers 
genuine Ivory Soap—a soap that means top-notch cleans- 
ing satisfaction to millions of Americans. 


Yes, we believe you'll find the Ivory Dispenser O. K. 
from every angle. It’s attractive. It’s low in first cost and 
in up-keep. It’s virtually complaint-proof. 


An illustrated folder which tells all about the Ivory 
Dispenser, is yours for the asking. Write for it. 


PROCTER ©& GAMBLE 


Industrial Sales Department, Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Photo courtesy Detroit Steel Products Co. 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect : Henry C. Pelton, Associate 
Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc., Contractor : Emil Angelon, Inc., Painting Contractor 


Memorial Hospital (for the treatment of cancer) embodies all that is modern in design, 
equipment and research facilities. Careful, foresighted planning, to the minutest detail, 
is here apparent to those familiar with the rigid requirements in hospital maintenance. 
The selection of Pratt & Lambert Paint and Varnish in the decoration of this great hospital 
is a tribute to their outstanding durability, and economy in first application and up-keep. 
Whether it be an imposing metropolitan hospital or a modest residence, there are Pratt 
& Lambert Paint and Varnish products designed to provide maximum beauty and protec- 
tion at minimum ultimate cost. The knowledge, experience and whole- 
TRADE MARK hearted co-operation of Pratt & Lambert Architectural Service are yours 


for the asking. Write or telephone the office that is nearest to you. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC., Paint & Varnish Makers 
NEW YORK : BUFFALO : CHICAGO : FORT ERIE, ONT. 
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> That contracts awarded for all types of 
construction throughout the Dominion 
totaled $187.2 million during 1939, a minis- 
cule 0.05 per cent drop from the 1938 level. 
(Preliminary estimates of total U.S. con- 
struction activity point to a 22 per cent 
increase during 1939.) 

> That residential construction rose 22.5 
per cent from $55 million to $67 million. 
(In the U. S. total non-farm residential 
building expenditures totaled $1,900 mil- 
lion—37 per cent more than in 1938.) 

> That industrial activity measured $23 
million, an advance of 42.3 per cent. (U.S.: 
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this large hospital building and nurses home. It 


Pits Calking Compound is now on duty in 


will be depended upon to rende 


applied, Pecora will not dry out, crack or chip. 


*Pecora Calking Compound was specified by Weiss, 
Dreyfous & Seiferth, the Architects for this large 
hospital project. Nachary Builders Supply Co., Ine., 
of New Orleans were the Calking Contractors for Geo. 
A. Fuller. Genl. Contrs. for the hospital building, and 
for Burks Bros., the Genl. Contrs. for the nurses’ home. 


Pecora invites your specification wherever the use 
of calking compound is indicated for weather pro- 
tection, for temperature regulation, and for fuel 


saving. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. 


Member of Producers’ Council, Ine. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


4th & Venango Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PECORA 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS e@ SASH PUTTIES 









24 hour serv- 
ice every day of the year for many years to come. 
No moisture, no dust, no drafts, will be permitted to 
penetrate joints that have been sealed with Pecora. 
Regardless of heat, cold or moisture, Pecora will 
retain its permanent elasticity, for when properly 


$200 million, up 4 per cent.) 
p That “business” building contracts, cov- 
ering commercial and other non-residen- 
tial structures, dropped 13.2 per cent to $55 
million. (In the U.S. the comparable 1939 
figure was $530 million—3 per cent higher 
than in 1938.) 
p> That total building activity up to the 
declaration of war on September 3 was 6 
per cent ahead of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Declining volume 
has been reported every month since, in- 
dicating that the war has discouraged some 
types of building to the tune of $10 million. 
However, war prompted the construction 
of certain other types of building, reduced 
this figure to a net loss of some $7.5 million. 
Also significant is MacLean’s report that 
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Canadian building material cos 
firmed somewhat since the declar: jon of 
war, but that the average level for (\.¢ yea; 
was only slightly above the 1938 , 


have 


Tage, 
For 1940 the statistical agency sees .y ex. 
tensive amount of building activity |. way 
and allied purposes, concludes: “C. pled 
with the unsatisfied demand for hom«s and 
the increased betterment of general bysj- 


ness resulting in extensions and recon true. 
tion, (this) gives us reasonable hope that 
the coming year will see present activity 
well maintained.” 


LITTLE HOUSES. When FHAdmin. 
istrator Stewart McDonald on New Year's 
day greased the Nation’s low cost housing 
gears (Arco. Forum, Jan. 1940, p. 2) , he 
announced that FHA was revising its prop. 
erty standards and minimum construction 
requirements covering all one-story, single- 
family, detached houses whether their 
mortgages be insured under Title I or II. 

North Carolina was one of the first 
States to release its revised code, and, while 
it pertains only to North Carolina, the 
principal changes effected show what may 
be expected in other States: 1) Room ar- 
rangements are more flexible and minimum 
dimensions are smaller. Now permissible is 
a combination living room, dining room 
and kitchen with an area of 220 sq. ft. 
Without the kitchen this area may be as 
little as 160 sq. ft-—the former minimum 
size for the living room alone. Smallest 
allowable master bedroom has been shaved 
from 110 to 100 sq. ft. 2) Houses in the 
North may now for the first time rest on 
piers. 3) Interior walls may be dry finished 
4) Where plaster is used, two coats are 
sufficient. 5) Studs, under certain circum- 
stances, may be spaced 24 in. o.c., instead 
of 16 in. 6) In warmer climates and wher- 
ever insulation is used sub-flooring and 
sheathing may be omitted. 7) Houses may 
be heated by a unit of the “overflow” type. 


USHA FAMILIES. Long awaited by 
Public Housing’s proponents and oppo 
nents have been the vital statistics of the 
families who have moved into U. S$. Hous- 
ing Authority projects. Month ago USHA 
released the first batch of such statistics. 
They cover the Brentwood Park project 
in Jacksonville, Fla. (Arcu. Forum, Jan. 
1940, p. 16), one of the first to be opened. 

Of Brentwood’s 230 dwelling units, 187 
are now occupied and, according to in- 
formation in USHA’S file cabinets, the re- 
housed families earn an average of $55.10 
per month, $13.85 per week. Highest in- 
come is $76.12 for a family of six; lowest, 


$22.16. Prior to moving into the project, 
these families shelled out an average ol 


$20.55 per month for rent and_ utilities; 
now they pay only $13.22. 

That these people were once slum dwe!l- 
ers is seen in USHA’s summary of their 
former living quarters: 124 families shared 
their baths and toilets with others, 52 were 
without adequate heating facilities, mos! of 
them were overcrowded. 
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CK goes for coffee 


...with an em 


ES sir, AZROCK’s exclusive, 

Embossed Edge Floor Tile 
brings distinction to the interior of 
the beautiful coffee shop illustrated 
above. Here, Embossed Edge AZ- 
ROCK performs to perfection. This 
new style AZROCK Tile is designed 
to give that distinctive “tile look” to 
a solid colored floor. 

AZROCK is resilient, which means 
added quiet and comfort underfoot. 
Micro-cut for close fit, all AZROCK 
floors are sanitary, easily cleaned, 
moisture-proof, fire-resistant — burn- 
ing cigars and cigarettes leave no 
permanent stain. The exceptional 
beauty of AZROCK’s many, many 
all-the-way-through colors and the 
opportunity they provide for individ- 
ual floor patterns of both modern and 
conventional design often “makes” 


bossed edge! 


the new or remodeled interior. 

Most of all, however, builders and 
remodelers appreciate AZROCK 
Floor Tile for its economy and long 
life. Once installed, it is inexpensive 
to maintain and its durability means 
a long term of service. 

Whatever your specifications—be 
it a factory, store, home, hospital or 
office—there is an AZROCK Floor 


Tile to serve you. 


ZROC 


(TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF) 





Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin. 
cipal cities of U.S. A 
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IRON FENCE? 


1. Inseparably Welded 

Joints—in Anchor- 

Weld Iron Fences the 

™ use of electric-pfres- 

_ | sure-welding at every 
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point of contact in- 
sures a permanent 
union between rails 
and pickets. At left 
are picket and rails 
before welding. 





Right—Showing picket 
and rails after welding has 
fused them permanently 
together at eight points. 








Left—Same picket and 
rails, with ends of rails 
ground down to show per- 
fect union of members. 





2. Rails and Pickets of same weight. In 
Anchor-Weld Iron Fences permanence 
of alinement and freedom from sagging 
is brought about by the use of the same 
size section for both rails and pickets. 
3. No Center Supports. A support in the 
center of an iron fence panel is an indica- 
tion of structural weakness. In Anchor- 
Weld Iron Fences there are no center 
supports, but each panel will stand a ton 
of distributed load without showing 
permanent set. 


You really should be familiar with 
Anchor-Weld, the Iron Fence that com- 
bines great strength with charming 
beauty. Let us send you a sample weld 
that will prove to you that Anchor-Weld 
is definitely better. Send the coupon for 
catalogs and sample weld. There is no 
obligation. 


ANCHOR 


FENCE 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 

6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send Architect's catalog showing Anchor-W eld 
Iron Fence, and a sample weld for my examination. 


|” ae 


Firm 


Address 
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BRIDGEPORT HOUSE 


(Continued from page 131) 





hibition to the public—the section spread 
to three pages, commanded 260 column- 
inches of advertising. 

In addition, the newspaper gained 
measurably in reader interest. Inquiries to 
the Herald's real estate editor usually 
dribble in at the rate of only two or three 
a week. During the campaign, however, 
some 200 readers wrote in to ask about 
the house itself 





a baker’s dozen per week. 
As the newspaper made no attempt to sell 
plans or give advice, the Herald turned 
all these inquiries over to Architect Gra- 
ham for answer. 

In dollars and cents, Graham’s return 
for his efforts would not make a very in- 
spiring hourly wage. All told, he grossed 
$110 from the sale of plans and from archi- 
tectural fees for plan alterations. Although 
he charged $12.50 for each complete set of 
plans and specifications, he did not encour- 
age their purchase except by those who 
actually planned to build. And the Herald- 
Graham house has been repeated just three 
times. But indirectly, Graham has been 
well compensated. He attributes a generous 
measure of his subsequent commissions 
to the publicity of the $2,300 house. 


The of the Herald-Graham 
campaign goes deeper than three small 
houses, however. Widespread public inter- 
est in the house has not been lost on local 
builders, many of whom are currently fol- 
lowing its general design in local low cost 
subdivisions. Thus, should other architects 
and newspapers follow the Herald-Graham 
example, not they alone, but Building as 
a whole stands to benefit. 


influence 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—quarry stone laid in 
Penn Dixie cement, Penn Dixie Cement Co. 


Waterproofing—Anti-Hydro Waterproofing 
Co. 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco, Penn 





Dixie Cement Co., cement block, furring, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath and plaster. 
Interior partitions—wood studs, lath and 


plaster. Floor construction—single oak finish 
flooring over sleepers. 

ROOF: Covered with cork insulated shingles, 
The Philip Carey Co. 

CHIMNEY: Brick, terra cotta flue lining. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—Anaconda 
copper, American Brass Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra, Detroit Steel 
Products Co. Glass—single strength. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Bathrooms—rubber title, Armstrong Cork 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—pine. 
HARDWARE: By Stanley Works. 
PAINTING: Material by Sherwin-Williams 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 


cold water pipes—copper. Bridgeport Brass 
Co. 


HEATING: Warm air, oil 
Oil Burner Co. 
Honeywell 


burner, Hoffman 
Thermostat—Minneapolis- 
Regulator Co. 
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All Kitchen 


~ Equipment in 


This One Piece 








Patented and patents pending 


When you specify Parsons Pure- 
aire Kitchens, you deal with only one 
source of kitchen supply. . . . No wait- 
ing for this or that delayed equipment. 
Instead, each kitchen comes to you in 
one piece, complete and ready for im- 
mediate installation. Stove, sink, oven, 
refrigerator and unit—everything! Un- 
crate, set up and connect in the 
morning; tenants can move in that 
same afternoon. ... In actual effect, 
Pureaire thus presents a building owner 
with at least one additional month's 
rent absolutely free. . . . Tenants like 
Pureaire's efficient compactness and 
the patented ventilation feature that 
keeps cooking odors from escaping 
into the room. . . . From Ketchican to 
Buenos Aires—from London to Cape 
Town—Pureaire Kitchens are proved 
and preferred equipment. . . . Just ask 
us for the whole story. 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 


PARSONS 


KITCHEN 
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Te LAGNOPHOL Feels You WM Mont Wher 
| Seeipying A Finish For Wood Hoots and Tem 


’ THIS SAMPLE BLOCK SHOWS 
THE BEAUTIFUL FINISH OF 

THE WOOD AFTER APPLYING 
LIGNOPHOL 
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: ie IS AONE APPLICATION WOOD FINISH 
gy 








For TRIM and FLOORS in residences, schools, gymnasiums, factories. 


LIGNOPHOL 


| PRESERVES 
You play safe when you specify LIGNOPHOL. 


LIGNOPHOL will protect your floors—easily—economically and for 
j years. There is no need for re-treatment. It fills the cells of the wood 
with toughening resins, with penetrating oils to keep out moisture, and 

with special preservatives which serve to bar the entrance of bacteria 
molds and other wood destroyers. 


| NOTHING TO WEAR OFF 
You play safe when you specify LIGNOPHOL. 


Shellac and varnish are but surface treatments which wear offl 








LIGNOPHOL gives lasting protection, because it leaves nothing to 
wear off—it penetrates—doing its beneficial work, within the wood 
itself. It increases the natural beauty of the wood. 
| 


It will protect your floors against warping, dry rot, cracking, splintering, 
pitting, scuffing and burn marks from rubber shoes. All excellent rea- 
sons why you should investigate LIGNOPHOL for every wood floor or 
trim job on your list. 





FOR YOUR CONCRETE FLOORS, 
Use LAPIDOLITH LIQUID— 


a chemical liquid that will dustproof, dampproof and waterproof your floors, and simul- 





taneously give them an ever-lasting granite-like hardness. 
Dept. F2 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
88 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


FEBRUARY 1 9 4 0 4\ 











with WIN-DOR hardware 


. ++. don't put 2 year 
hardware on 20 year homes 


| 
suuee 
411 





o, 


Analysis of Win-Dor sales records show & 
surprising percentage of Win-Dor Case- 
ment hardware is bought to replace the 
original hardware on relatively ‘‘new” 
homes. This interesting fact simply 
emphasizes the unsoundness of loose 
specifications on window hardware. 

With casement windows especially, 
the hardware is the thing...it does a 
lot of work — and must be built to 
stand it. 

Properly fitted with Win-Dor Hard- 
ware, wood casement windows are the 
easiest to operate, easiest to wash, 
snuggest fitting and most weathertight 
windows available. Still, carelessly se- 
lected hardware can make the same 
casements a nuisance—inconvenient, 
drafty and entirely unsatisfactory. 

The safest practice is to specify Win- 
Dor hardware flat .. . it’s good business 
too, for it makes the windows a feature 
that will be shown and talked about; 
a feature which will be a “plus” value 
to your houses. 














Win-Dor Series 26 Operator (above) 


CONSUMER EXPENSES 


(Continued from page 130) 





for this purpose. Dollar-wise, these ex- 
tremes are $40 and $1,948 per consumer 
unit, respectively, and the average is $134. 


Furnishings. While only the eighth most 
important egg in the national market 
basket, Furnishings are closely related to 
the items discussed above. Together with 
Housing and Household Operation they 
account for a little over $16 billion of 
total consumer expenditures, rank close 
to Food. Considered alone Furnishings— 
which include household equipment for 
kitchen, cleaning and laundry and _ such 
furnishings as chinaware, textiles, luggage 
as well as furniture—cost some $1.4 bil- 
lion per year. At no income level do 
Furnishings account for more than 4 per 
cent of consumer income or expenditures. 


Food is of interest to Building only be- 
cause it is the strongest competitor for 
the consumer’s dollar. The biggest item 
of national expense (except in the $20,- 
000-and-up income brackets where Hous 
ing noses it out), Food accounts for $17 
billion, or 29 per cent, of the $50.2 billion 
spent each year for current consumption. 
Of this amount, $15 billion is the cash 
cost of food, candy, beverages, ete. pur- 
chased in retail and restaurants, 
while the remaining $2 billion represents 
the imputed money value of food pro- 
duced by rural families for their own use. 
(The latter value accounts for about 50 
per cent of the total food “expense” for 
farm families, about 6 per cent for rural 
non-farm families.) 


stores 


In the lowest annual income group— 
under $500—the cost of food consumes 
about two-thirds of total income, but as 
it goes up the income scale it accounts for 
a rapidly decreasing proportion until at 
the $20,000-and-over level it has shrunk 
to only 5 per cent. In fact, food expendi- 
tures in relation to annual income vary 
more than any other item of current con- 
sumption (see chart, page 130). 


Other items. While several other items of 
current consumption bulk large in com- 


parison with those already mentioned, 























PLANNING 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 


Ilr IS just as important that the 
food service departments are 
properly designed and definitely 
specified as it is to engineer the 
structure itself to withstand the 
loads and stresses to which it 
will be subjected. The installation 
of food service equipment re- 
quires the coordination of steam 
fitting, plumbing, electrical work, 
ventilation. In this, John Van engi- 
neers can be of great assistance. 
LEADING ARCHITECTS realize the im- 
portance of such problems as proper 
allocation of departments, relative 
areas, provision for service lines, and 


use of proper materials, and include 
such data in the early planning stage. 


Have you such a problem on the 
boards? 











is and has been, for many years, a 
standard specification with archi- 
tects. Over a quarter of a million of 
these quality operators are in use 


they are adequately summarized in the 
chart on page 128. Worthy of particular 





Ske John Van Range @ 








» today. Series 26 Operator like ALL emphasis, however, are such facts as IPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
} ¢ Win-Dor operators has the large these: 
1 5 Win-Dor 34-inch naval bronze worm, — 


328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





> Clothing ($5.3 billion) gives Household 





) {> machine cut gear and many other 
~ exclusive features. 

BRONZE’ 

BUSHING e 











Operation a close race for third position ; 

For YOUR convenience the com- | i" the consumer expenditure race, but i 
plete Win-Dor catalog is in the new ends up in fourth place followed by the j 
details and an accurate chart guido Automobile ($3.8 billion) e 3 
Ser modera comment installation. > Average outlays for tobacco and smok- t 
ing accessories equal or exceed the cost of 


personal care among the lower income 
groups, and the total annual expenditure 
for this item ($966 million) is surprisingly 
greater than that for transportation other 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
400A N. Wood St., Chicago, Ilinois 


























(Continued on page 44) 
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@ Wherever it is “tried out,” con- 
tractors, architects and builders be- 
come enthusiastic about KIMSUL* 
insulation. For an example: The 
Franklin Realty Company used 
KIMSUL Insulation in the first few 
homes in their Clifton Park Vil- 
lage sub-division. The ease in 
applying KIMSUL, its cleanliness, 
its moisture and fire resistance, 
its permanence, its outstanding 
thermal efficiency and its low cost 
so impressed the Franklin Realty 
Company that they are now using 
KIMSUL Insulationinthe remaining 
sixty homes in this development! 

KIMSUL gives life-of-the-house 
protection against heat and cold 
because it is made of the same 
material as the house. KIMSUL is 
wood—but it’s wood transformed 
by the magic of modern chemistry 
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KIMSUL WON'T SAG, 
SETTLE OR PULL AWAY 
FROM WALL. THESE 
ROWS OF STRONG 
STITCHING WONT LET IT! 











into soft, flexible blankets—one of 
the safest and most efficient insu- 
lations known to science. 

Before you decide on any in- 
sulation, learn how much more 
KIMSUL does for the money! 
Mail coupon for complete in- 
formation. 


*Reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. Off. 





eg ee ee 
| Kimperty-CLarK Corporation (Kimsul Division) AF-2 | 
| Established 1872 | 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
| [] Please send a representative. [] Please send Free Book—“Greater Comfort — | 
| Winter and Summer.” | 
| Name. sailed aiaizen uk octane ialtitealy Mets oacigiatn gues kecainacncn saspcemeatie | 
| SN nnn nec antiga tininindille canmndinaaiiiiel ac 4 m | 
q SE Suis <p ntpipindteaniebaainsbnnilliinl i free State : 























... that the 
i Architect Understands 


) ...The Real Value of 


| STSALKRAFT 


The vital importance of good 
building paper is not always 
understood or appreciated by 
the owner or builder. But the 
architect knows the hidden 
value — the lasting protection 
— that good building paper 
provides, although its cost is 
only a minor item of the build- 
ing investment. 


The One “‘Best’’ Paper 
More and more architects are 
specifying “Sisalkraft’ to get 
the qualities they want in a 
superior building paper — a 
positive protection against 
water, wind and deterioration. 
Inexpensive — Sisalkraft can 
be put over all sheathing and 
under the roof of an average 
$5,000 home for a total of 
$25.00 — only a few dollars 
more than ordinary material. 


A Complete Sisalkraft 
file is available. 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


New York San Francisco 





S7SALKRAFr 











(Continued from page 42) 
than by automobile ($884 million) or that 
for Reading ($551 million). 


|p Since by far the biggest part of the 


U. S. education bill is paid for by Gov- 
ernment, the relation of the 
item ($506 million) to other consumer 
expenditures is misleading. It includes, for 
the most part, the cost of school books 
and supplies and the tuition fees at private 
schools and colleges. 

> “Other items” grouped together in the 
chart on page 128 include interest on 
debts, bank charges, lawyers’ fees, funeral 
expenses, etc. 


education 


> Taxes, which cannot be considered an 
item of consumption, cover only Federal 
and State income taxes (the major items) , 
poll taxes and certain personal property 
taxes. Other taxes levied upon consumers 
have been included in the specific cate- 
gories to which they pertain. Thus, real 
estate taxes are included in Housing. 

> Comprising a comparatively small use 
of income, Gifts have been lumped _to- 
gether with Taxes in the charts on pages 
128 and 130. Noteworthy is the fact that, 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS assuming four sizes 


of national consumer income distributed ac- 
cording to present pattern. 
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although the income of the lowest ‘hird jg 
insufficient to cover expenses, consumer 
units at all income levels make gif! s. 


Possible Patterns. Throughout the foregoine 
analysis, two underlying factors have pte 
trolled the patterns of consumer spe ding: 
1) the total volume of consumer income 
which in the year 1935-36 came to about 
$60 million and 2) the distribution of this 
income among the different population 
groups as shown in the chart on page 199. 
Using these tools and several arbitrary ag. 
sumptions, it is possible to estimate the 
effects upon the National market basket 
of changes in economic conditions. 

Assuming that population, prices and 
other conditions remain unchanged, a rise 
in consumer income if distributed accord. 
ing to the present pattern would expand 
the dollar outlays for every category of 
disbursement. (See chart, left, below.) 
Greatest expansion, however, would oe- 
cur in Savings which, in turn, would 
broaden Home Building’s market to a 
greater extent than any other. For in- 
stance: a 1654 per cent increase in total 
consumer income from $60 billion to $70 
billion would raise by approximately 50 per 
cent the net positive savings of the Nation 
—from $6 billion to $9 billion. 

Among the current consumption cate- 
gories, Food fluctuates most on a dollar 
basis with changes in total consumer in- 
come. Housing comes next. Largest per- 
centage changes occur in the Education, 
Automobile and Recreation categories. 

Under a second hypothesis, which as- 
sumes that distribution of income among 
consumer units becomes more equal as 



































total consumer income increases, the same 
general effects upon the various categories 
of consumption are noted. In this case, 
however, more money goes to current con- 
sumption and consequently total Savings 
increase by a smaller proportion. 

When it is assumed that the total 
amount of consumer income remains un- 
changed while its distribution becomes 
more nearly equal, it is found that Savings 
is hardest hit, that Food absorbs the 
greatest part of the income thus released. 

These statistical wanderings through 
hypothetical conditions—which may some- 
day exist—underline one salient fact: As 
total consumer income increases, expendi- 
tures for every category of consumption 
expand, without exception; and there is 
no evidence of a limit to this expansion 
which might be expected to result from 
satiation of wants. 

On the basis of these carefully docu- 
mented findings of the National Resources 
Committee, it is safe to say that U. 5. 
consumers will continue indefinitely to in- 
crease their purchases of Building’s prod- 
ucts as long as national purchasing power 
increases. And a basic prerequisite to 10- 
creased national purchasing power is thie 
careful study by Building and all other 
industries of the spending habits within 
their markets. 
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through New Factories, New Products, New Production Levels, 


and | Offices... is able to offer greater 


cooperation than ever before to 


ARCHITECTS > ENGINEERS- CONTRACTORS 


NO-DRAFT HEATING - Trane Projection Unit 
Heater with Anemostat. Complete heat diffusion with no 
noticeable air movement. The only modern unit heater—A 
Trane Scoop! 


BEAUTIFUL TRANE CONVECTORS « at the price of 


ordinary cast iron radiators. Trane supplies over 50% of 


the world’s market for these space-saving, installation-time- 
y saving successors to radiators. ) 
EAMWORK in TRANE UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY HEATING ties to serve both trade 


SPECIALTIES - for all steam, vapor and vacuum systems, d f is 
Typical items shown are Bellows Type Radiator Trap, Float an pro ession. New 
Drip Trap, Hermetic Supply Valve. 


heating, cooling, and 


air conditioning is 








and improved Trane 


products. An ably staffed 





a four-point proposi- 











tion. Architect, Engineer, Contractor, and laboratory available to architects and con- 


Manufacturer must function together to 
further progress and application. Fulfilling 
the manufacturer’s recognized duty are wide- 


spread field representation and factory facili- 


sulting engineers for the testing of their ideas. 
A sales policy which tells the public: 
“Buy Heating and Air Conditioning Through 


your Architect, Engineer and Contractor.” 


The Trane Company, 2000 Cameron Avenue, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


TRE 


THE TRANE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Heating...Cooling... Air Conditioning Equipment 


Unit Heaters - Convectors - Cooling Coils - Blast Coils - Unit Ventilators - Compressors - Air Conditioners - Low Pressure Refrigeration 

















What paint 
do you specify 
for DUTCH 
COLONIAL 
HOMES? 





















® A safe specification 
is Eagle White Lead. 
Since 1843 Eagle White 
Lead has been pre- 





serving the beauty of 
American homes. This 
weather-resisting pig- 
ment creates an elastic 
paint film when mixed 
with oil. Doesn't scale. 
Doesn't crack. Your cli- 
ents are money ahead 
when they paint with 
white lead. 


ARCHITECTS — WEBER & SMITH 











The Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company 


Makers of Eagle Home Insu- 
lation — Fireproof, Water- 


Cincinnati, Ohio Repellent Mineral Wool. 


AGLE WHITE 
LEAD 
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(Continued from page 14) 


INsuLUx GLaAss BLock Competition No. 4—A Newspaper 
Plant. $2,500 in prizes; closing midnight of March 18; open 
to architects, architectural designers and architectural 
draftsmen in the Western Hemisphere. Program available 
from Tue ArcHiTrectuRAL Forum. 


Beaux-Arts Instirute or Design—A_ 1,000-watt Broad- 
casting Transmitter Station. $400 in prizes; closing May 1; 
open to students in all architectural schools and _ateliers 
in the U. S. Registration with the secretary, B.A.I.D., 304 
East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


DEATHS 

Witt Rice Amon, architect, 40, in New York. Born in 
Lancaster, Ky., Mr. Amon studied engineering at the State 
University, being later graduated from Massachusetts Tech 
in 1922, and receiving his Master of Arts degree in 1923. 
Ile won the LeBrun Traveling Fellowship and later the Prix 
Aleau from Fontainebleau. After an association with Delano 
& Aldrich from 1922 to 1929 he formed the partnership of 
Amon & Grieshaber. Mr. Amon was for two years an instruc- 
tor of architectural design at Cooper Union, and since 1928 
had been assistant professor of architecture at New York 
University. 

Georce Erte Becos, civil engineer, 56, in Princeton, N. J. 
Professor Beggs was head of the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering in the Princeton School of Engineering, and a con- 
sultant on some of the Nation’s largest bridges, including the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, the Golden Gate Bridge 
and the Arlington Bridge in Washington. 


Jonas Lip, artist, 59, in New York. Born in Norway, Mr. 
Lie came to this country with his parents as a boy, at- 
tended the Ethical Culture School, and at the age of 
seventeen went to work as a designer of cotton fabric pat- 
terns. From 1903 onward his name became increasingly 
important in American art, and his pictures began to go 
into the museums. Consistently a liberal in art, he led a 
group for the liberalization of the National Academy, at 
one time resigning from that body to set up the American 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. In 1934, however, Mr. 
Lie was elected president of the Netional Academy, and he 
resigned from that post only last October to gain a needed 
rest and find more time for painting. 


Witu1am Epwarp Parsons, architect, 67, in New Haven. 
Born in Akron, Ohio, Mr. Parsons was graduated from Yale 
in 1895, received his Bachelor of Science degree from Co- 
lumbia three years later, and his Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree in architecture from Yale in 1905. The McKim Fel- 
lowship was awarded him, and he studied at the Ecole in 
Paris. Mr. Parsons was appointed consulting architect to the 
U.S. Government, for which he designed many public build- 
ings in the Philippines during 1905 to 1914. Returning to 
Chicago he formed a partnership with E. H. Bennett, which 
firm in 1922 became Bennett, Parsons & Frost. One of the 
firm’s most conspicuous works was the development of the 
Capitol grounds between the Capitol and Union Station, 
Washington. In 1938 Mr. Parsons was made associate pro- 
fessor of architecture at Yale. He was a member of the A.L.A. 


Wattrer MELLor, architect, 60, in Germantown, Pa. Born 
in Philadelphia, Mr. Mellor studied at Haverford School, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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High efficiency, permanence, ease of maintenance; 
that’s what you get in Alzak Aluminum Reflectors. 

High reflectivity is obtained by a special electro- 
lytic treatment of polished Aluminum sheet. This 
surface is protected by a smooth, oxide coating of 
glasslike hardness, to which dirt does not cling. It 
won't chip, doesn’t scratch easily and can be readily 
cleaned by washing with soap and water. 

Alzak reflectors cover a series of finishes, each 
suited to a different use. You can obtain bright, 
specular finishes or matte, diffuse surfaces. Reflectors 
can be supplied for ordinary indoor service or for 
exposure to the corrosive conditions encountered 
out-of-doors and in certain manufacturing processes. 


Whatever your use, specify the right Alzak finish. 


® REG. T. M., ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ee ty ae or. is 


FEBRUARY a ae 


MADE 






BY: 





Crouse-Hinds Company Syracuse, N. Y. 







Curtis Lighting Company — Chicago, Illinois 





General Electric Company Schenectady, N.Y. 






Edwin F. Guth Company St. Louis, Mo. 





Kliegl Brothers New York, N. Y. 







Major Equipment Company Chicago, Illinois 





Miller Company Meriden, Conn, 













S & M Lamp Company Los Angeles, Cal. 





Thomas A. Edison, Inc. West Orange, N. J. 













Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. Cleveland, O. 


We do not manufacture reflectors. The com- 
panies listed above, licensed under Alumi- 
num Company of America patents, are well 
able to take care of your requirements, 


Reg U S Par OF 
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. and Orly ELK AY 


GIVES YOU PVECE THESE 





When your clients build a new home or remodel an 
old one, they make an investment in PERMANENCE. 
And, since the kitchen is the "workshop" of the home, 
it is most important that YOU select permanent 


equipment which will give them ALL of the exclusive 
features found only in 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt’”’ 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


Made of No. 18 U. S. Standard Gauge genuine 
18-8* Stainless Steel—proof against rust and stains 
from food acids. 


2 Reinforced with 14 gauge steel sheets and heavy 
longitudinal steel channels running the full length 
of drainboards. This construction prevents sagging, 
warping, bulging and buckling. 


3 Electrically welded (not soldered) throughout, leav- 
ing no unsightly seams, joints, or overlapping 
flanges to catch dirt and afford breeding places 
for germs, and permit seepage into cabinets. 


4 Round cornered construction throughout, making it 
easy to clean and keep clean. 


5 Drainboards are pitched full length to sink bowl 
forming a ledge that assures positive drainage. 


***18-8”" does not refer to Gauge but Stainless Alloy con- 
taining not less than 18%, Chromium and 8% Nickel. 


ELKAY Sinks and Tops are displayed by leading Plumbing Job- 
bers, Cabinet Manufacturers and Public Service Companies. 
Write for name and address of nearest Display Room. 


DON GRAF 
i144 DATA SHEETS 
DEARS OF... 
MR. ARCHITECT: Here is the in- 
formation you want and need to 
help you plan modern kitchens. 
Handy, convenient, with complete 
detail drawings and specifications. 
Write today for DON GRAF DATA 
SHEETS No. AF-240 and illustrated 


literature. 


ELKAY MFG. CO. 
4704-14 ARTHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Haverford College and the University of Pennsylvania. He 
served his apprenticeship in the office of T. P. Chandler, 
1904-06, when the firm of Mellor & Meigs was established, 
becoming Mellor, Meigs & Howe in 1917, and Mellor & 
Meigs again in 1928. Among the better known works of 
the firm are the residence for Arthur E. Newbold, Jr., the 
auditorium for Bryn Mawr College; the chapel at Bony, 
France, and the monument at Ypres for the American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission. In 1922 the firm was awarded 
the annual medal of the Philadelphia Chapter, A.I.A., and 
in 1925 the Gold Medal of The Architectural League of 
New York. Mr. Mellor was a Fellow of the A.LA. 


Grorce StrAFFoRD MILLs, architect, 73, in Toledo. Mr. Mills 
was born in London, coming to St. Louis as a boy of four. 
He attended St. Louis public schools, and was graduated 
from Washington University in 1884. Later he studied 
architecture with George I. Barnett. He moved to Toledo 
in 1885 to teach drawing, and later became superintendent 
of the Scott Manual Training School. In 1892 he resigned 
to enter the field of architecture, and was founder and 
senior member of the firm, Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nord- 
hoff. Among Mr. Mills’ better known works are the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Buildings throughout Ohio; the Ohio Bank 
Building, the Edison Building, Toledo Club, the Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel. He was honorary president of the State 
Board of Examiners for Architects, and a Fellow of the 


A.LA. 


ALEXANDER Marr Stewart, builder, 82, in New York. As 
senior member of the firm of James Stewart & Co. since 
1892, Mr. Stewart was largely responsible for the con- 
struction of many well known buildings in England and 
America. During the World War he supervised construc- 
tion for the A.E.F. Among some of the better known build- 
ings erected under his supervision were the Madison Square 
Garden and the New York Central Building in New York; 
the Interstate Commerce Building, Department of Labor 
Building and U. S. Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Washington; State Capitol buildings of Utah, Oklahoma and 
Idaho; the Savoy Hotel in London. He was made a Grand 
Commander of the Cross of Italy in 1926. 


Ausrey WeyMoutTH, engineer, 66, at Flushing, N. Y. Mr. 
Weymouth was vice president and chief engineer for Post & 
McCord, structural engineers of New York, who supplied 
and erected the steel for many notable buildings, including 
Empire State, Chrysler, Irving Trust, Metropolitan Tower, 
and the Music Hall in Rockefeller Center. 


PERSONAL 
Walter Antrim, a member of the firm of Davis & Dunlap, 
architects, Philadelphia, has been appointed City Architect. 


Phillips Clarke, architect, announces that Clarence A. 
Smith, II, formerly with Massena & DuPont, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., is now associated with him in the practice of 
architecture under the firm name of L. Phillips Clarke, 
Architect, & C. A. Smith, II, Associate Architect, with new 
offices in the Harvey Building, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Robert Montgomery Brown, architect, announces the trans- 
fer of his professional offices and residence to 1728 Spruce 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





We punched it full of holes, 4o make a stronger wall 


Ww we first started punching holes in 
Rocklath, the fireproof plaster base, 


some people found it hard to believe that holes 
would produce a stronger wall. But it’s true! 

Perforated Rocklath holds plaster in two 
grips instead of one—that's why it makes a 
stronger wall or ceiling. It’s “riveted”’ because 
plaster is anchored through the holes in the 
Rocklath. It’s “welded” because of the natural 
bond between the plaster and the Rocklath. 

Walls and ceilings built with USG Perfo- 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


O 


-where research develops better, safer building materials 





rated Rocklath and Red Top Plaster are 
smooth, durable surfaces. Rocklath does not 
warp, buckle or pull away from the plaster. 
It eliminates “lath streaks.” Perforated Rock- 
lath is fireproof. Tests show that a Perforated 
Rocklath partition, properly plastered, will 
hold fire at bay for at least one full hour! 

Perforated Rocklath is an outstanding 
example of the application of research to 
home construction by the United States Gyp- 


sum Company. Like many materials developed 


by USG, it gives homeowners better building, 
more fire protection and better walls and 
ceilings. Other important USG developments 
are resilient plastering systems, which 
reduce sound transmission between rooms 
and prevent cracks from frame movement. 

USG materials are sold by leading lumber and 
building material dealers everywhere. Ask your 
dealer to secure for you USG’s valuable books— 
“How to Modernize and Make It Pay” —and "How 
to Have the Home You Want" —or mail the coupon. 
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THESE ARE THE REMARKABLE 
VENETIAN BLINDS SPECIFIED 
IN SO MANY NEW CONTRACTS 
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Office in new International 
Headquarters Bldg. of Kraft 
Cheese Company, Chicago 









$4 
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Read the Surjarising Facts About 


cnicaco ALUMILITE 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


@Slats are 98% pure aluminum 
processed to give beautiful 
platinum-like finish which 
lasts indefinitely. 


@Finish reflects room colors 
after manner of glass prism, 
automatically harmonizing 
with any color scheme. 


@Cannot warp, chip or peel— 
never need painting. 


@ Absolutely immune to any and 
all climatic conditions. 


@Keep rooms much warmer in 
winter, much cooler in sum- 
mer. 

@®Provide indirect lighting 


effect by deflecting solar light 
to ceilings. 


’ These are merely high-lights which have influenced the specification 
of Chicago Alumilite Venetian Blinds in so many office buildings, 
institutions and homes. Write for full details on Chicago Alumilite and 
the complete Chicago Venetian line, which includes wood, rigid or 
flexible metal and Plastone blinds. 


#* Patented process owned by Aluminum Company of America 


CHICAGO Yer Mul wien 


MICHIGAN AVENUE at 39th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST CUSTOM-BLIND MANUFACTURERS 


BETTER VENETIAN BLINDS 











(Continued from page 60) 


Harry A. Fulton, architect, Cleveland, Ohio and A. R 
McCreary who for the past three years has acted as gen 
eral manager of the Fulton office, announce the formation 
of a partnership under the firm name of Harry A. Fulton 
& A. R. McCreary, architects and engineers. The present 
office of the Fulton organization will be retained by the 
partnership at 5716 Euclid Ave. 


W. H. Mark Hanna, director of Michigan’s State Efficiency 
Engineering Division, is revamping the State files, and 
will be interested in receiving manufacturers’ literature 
on the subjects of heat, light and power equipment, materi- 
als and supplies at 213 State Office Building, Lansing, Mich. 


William Hasterlik has opened an office for the practice of 
architecture at 30 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., and would 
be glad to have manufacturers’ samples and literature. 


T. R. Higgins, chief engineer of New England Structural 
Company, Everett, Mass., has joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction as engineer in the New 
York district. 


Sprague, Jones, Inc., commercial heating engineers, an- 
nounce the new location of their offices, 1914 Vermont Ave., 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Samuel M. Kurtz, architect, announces the removal of his 
office to 2061 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Berj Tashjian, architect, has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of architecture at 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Charles I. Thiele has opened an office f.> the practice of 
architecture at 551 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
would be glad to have manufacturers’ data for an A.I.A. 


file. 


H. T. Williams and George F. Harrell announce their asso- 
ciation in the firm of Williams & Harrell, architects, in- 
dustrial and retail designers, with offices at 32 East 57th 


St.. New York, N. Y. 


Hobart Nichols, New York artist, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, succeeding Jonas 
Lie, whose death closely followed his resignation. 


Antonin Raymond is contemplating the acceptance of a 
small number of apprentices to his architectural studio in 
New Hope, Pa. Further information can be had by com- 
municating with Mr. Raymond. 


Louis Skidmore, Nathaniel A. Owings and John O. Merrill 
announce the formation of the partnership of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, with offices for the practice of architec- 
ture at 104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., and at 5 
East 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Carl F. Strohmeyer, architect, formerly in the Calvert 
Building, has moved his offices to 101 West 22nd St., 
Baltimore, Md., where he will welcome manufacturers’ cata- 
logues and samples. 


Wirtz & Calhoun, architects, announce the association of 
A. Osborne Willauer with the firm in the general practice 
of architecture under the firm name of Wirtz, Calhoun & 
Willauer, with offices at 500 Stuart Ave., Houston, Tex. 
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Carrara offers the architect latitude in design. Here, Carrara 
has been used by Architect Edward Paul Lewin to create an 
exceedingly attractive bathroom in wine and ivory. Note 
the sand-blasted figure on the Ivory Carrara above the tub. 





CARRARA OPENS THE DOOR 


; 
i s 
to better bathroom design 

NARRARA Structural Glass has easily cleaned with a damp cloth. of what constitutes bathroom and 
4 set new standards of bathroom Write today for complete information kitchen beauty. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
' beauty. Its lustrous surfaces, its mir- about this structural glass which has Company, 2035 Grant Building, 
ror-like reflectivity (which only a me- entirely changed the accepted idea Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


chanically ground and polished glass "PITTSBURGH" stom for Za lily Class 


can provide), its attractive colors and 

its exceptional versatility make it a 

wall material which opens up new 

possibilities in bathroom and kitchen * A R RA R A 
design. 


Carrara’s practical qualities are She modern Sliuctwul Glave 


noteworthy, too. It will not fade, stain, 
craze or absorb odors. It is impervious PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


to moisture and chemicals. And it is 
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NOW...YOUR OWN MODELING 


GLASS 


Nt: 
Corowdtci tu 









ARCHITECTURAL Glass opens fasci- 
nating new possibilities to the architect. 
For this glass can now be produced in large, 
sculptured glass panels of unique beauty 
... reproducing faithfully your own model - 
ing in clay or plaster. It’s almost as though 
you could actually model in glass. Pieces 


of PC Architectural Glass as large as 4 feet by 


In this modern office build 
ing reception room, sculp- 
tured PC Architectural Glass 


, feet may be used to reproduce a single 


design, or larger panels may be made up 

forms an attractive frieze, 
while stock shapes of the 
glass, illuminated from be- 


from a number of glass sections 4 feet 


square or smaller. hind, are used to create pil- 
aster and pillar. 


PC Architectural Glass is also available in 
a varied line of standard shapes, designed 
to meet every decorative need. We urge you 
to send the coupon for additional informa- 


tion about PC Architectural Glass. 


“pirtseuRGH” sland for Zualiy Glass 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2031 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature on PC Architectural Glass. 
Name ‘ Address 
City _____s State 








ARCHITECTURAL 
GLASS 


Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
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(Continued from page 20) 


HOUSING LAWS OF GERMANY, by U. S. Works Progress 
Administration. New York City Housing Authority. 38 pp. 
8, x 10%. 

THE BERGPOLDER FLATS, by U.S. Works Progress Admin- 
istration. New York City Housing Authority, 22 pp., illustrated 
by drawings. 814 x 10%. 

The two latest publications in WPA’s excellent series of 
foreign housing studies, issued as mimeographed pamphlets. 
The first includes housing laws enacted during the years 
of 1982 and 1933, and will be followed by other issues until 
all German laws published in the official legislative journal 
have been translated. The second deals with a nine-story 
Dutch housing project in Rotterdam. As a light steel build- 
ing, designed for minimum cost, it is one of the most inter- 
esting experiments in rationalization of construction yet 
made. The book contains seven pages of drawings and a 
bibliography. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER FITTINGS, by William T. Wal- 
ters. American Technical Society, Chicago. 184 pp., illustrated. 
6 x 814. $2.00. 


A brief, well-organized manual, written for students, steam- 
fitters, draftsmen and designers. It covers all standard types 
of steam and hot water systems and contains a brief chap- 
ter on panel heating, which, according to the author, will 
someday “take its place among the recognized systems of 
heating.” Illustrations are excellent, showing not only dia- 
grams of the different systems, but details of equipment 
and fittings. 


THE MUSEUM IN AMERICA, by Vail Coleman. 
The American Association of Museums, Washington. 3 Vols. 


730 pp., illustrated. 644 x 914. 


Laurence 


$7.50. 


These volumes contain a painstaking survey of museums 
in this country, with classified lists of 2,480. It is not a 
manual, but an attempt to present every phase of museum 
activity, from money-raising to management. Public rela- 
tions, work through schools, research, museum types, exhi- 
bition, collecting and planning are a few of the subjects 
covered. The architect engaged in museum work will find 
it valuable for background material; it contains little, how- 
ever, that might be applied to specific problems of plan- 


‘ning or design. 





HOUSE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS, compiled by Nelson L. 


Burbank. Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation. 317 pp., 
9x 11. $3.00. 


A compilation of construction details, tables, and photo- 
graphs from articles, government publications, manufactur- 
ers’ catalogues and other sources. Designed for use by ap- 
prentices and builders, it presents detailed information on 
construction which follows the normal sequence of building 
operations. There are also reasonably comprehensive sections 
on prefabricated houses and new materials. While cheaply 
printed, with a resulting loss of clarity in the photographic 
illustrations, the book is so well organized, and so full of 
useful information that it can be highly recommended as a 
guide to standard building construction. For the layman 
engaged in building a house it would prove an invaluable 
aid in explaining the various operations performed by his 
architect and contractor. 
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Unusual wall and ceiling effects, as well as built-in furni- 

it T d P ad d ture, are identified with virtually every modern house. 
Mason e empere resaweoo Here are some of the many ways in which Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood can be used for their execution. 


in the small modern house 
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In the “dining” end of this combined living room-dining room, 
built-in cabinets and sideboard are Tempered Presdwood. The 
china cabinet is loaded with clean dishes from the kitchen side. 
Dishes, removed from the table, are passed into the kitchen 
through a Tempered Presdwood door in the recess below. 


In this, the “living” end of the same room, the Tempered 
Presdwood walls are grooved horizontally. Containers for 
flowers on each side of the fireplace are Tempered Presdwood 
lined with copper. Built-in radio, bookcases, wall seat, lamp 
table and private cabinet are all made of Tempered Presdwood. 








Outlined on this page are the new- 
home and remodeling ideas which 
Masonite is carrying to millions of 
home-owners in the advertisement 
at the left, appearing in national 
magazines during April. If you 
would care to examine Masonite 
Tempered Presdwood yourself, we'll 
be glad to mail a free sample and 
full details. For convenience, use 
the coupon below, 



































MASONITE 


TEMPERED 
PRESDWOOD 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





J 


A modern bedroom with walls and ceiling made of Tempered Presd- 
wood applied over structural insulation and grooved in a block pattern. 
Both dressing-tables are of Tempered Presdwood —excellent for this pur- 
pose because it will not warp, chip, split or crack when properly applied. 
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COPYRIGHT 1940, MASONITE CORPORATION 





| MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-7 Name P i 
| 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois | 
| Please send me free sample and more Address__ . ™ | 
| information about Masonite Tempered 
Presdwood. City __State__ | 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 





FHA regulation and supervision with re- 
spect to capital structure, payment of 
dividends, establishment of reserves, the 
charging of rents, etc. 

Two factors will be considered by FHA 
in approving rents in small scale projects: 
1) the income necessary to maintain the 
economic soundness of the project and 2) 
the rents being paid in the community 
by families for whom this type of hous- 
ing is intended. Dividends on the equity 
investment will be limited to 6 per cent, 
except that, after provision for required 
reserves, another 2 per cent may be paid 
out of earned surplus. 

Having worked out the small scale 
housing program’s details with the co- 
operation of the officers of the National 
Assn. of Real Estate Boards (rehabilita- 
tion’s biggest backer) and leading lending 
institutions, FHA anticipates a flood of 
applications for this type of mortgage in- 
surance. First wave will probably come 
from the:lending institutions themselves 
who now own through foreclosure some 
$4 billion of real estate—most of which 
is residential. They may set up subsidiary 
companies to handle the modernization 
and management of properties, then take 
back FHA-insured mortgages on their 
own rehabilitated projects. 

Wide-awake lending institutions and 
realtors who have campaigned long and 
loud against the U. S. Housing Author- 
itv’s public housing program may now 
do more than talk. Through rehabilita- 
tion of run-down dwellings, they may 
supply a large part of the low rent hous- 
ing market, may decrease the need for 


USHA. 


TRUST BUSTED, CONT. Last month in 
these columns, it was noted that con- 
struction bids on Pittsburgh’s public 
housing construction had been 19 per cent 
over the architect’s estimates on the first 
project, 8 per cent under on the second, 
and 19 per cent under on the third. Since 
the Justice Department’s Thurman Arnold 
had fired his first anti-trust shot at Pitts- 
burgh between the first and second bids, 
local conclusion was that an alleged build- 
ing trust had become thoroughly gun-shy 
if it had not been shot through the heart. 

Just as last month’s Forum rolled off 
the press, a building trust in Pittsburgh 
did fall dead—but not from one of Marks- 
man Arnold’s shots. Accused of milking 
the Government to tune of $500,000 via 
a bid-rigging conspiracy affecting the con- 
struction of Federal projects over a five- 
year period, 57 Pittsburgh electrical con- 
tractors, union leaders and corporations 
were fined a total of $54,150 by the U.S. 
District Court of the Western District of 
Pennsylvania. Heaviest penalty, $7,000, 
was levied against Business Agent Michael 
P. Gordon of AFL’s International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 5. 


Since this case was prosecuted to pro- 
tect the Government and not to curtail 
practices considered harmful to the gen- 
eral public, it fell just outside Arnold’s 
anti-restraint-of-trade program. It was not 
a case involving the Sherman Act; hence 
Labor conceded nothing in its loudly 
voiced contention that the Act does not 
apply to unions. However, the case was 
important on two counts: 

First—It exposed one form of shenani- 
gans in the building industry which per 
haps is not confined to any one branch 
of the business or any one city. The fined 
Pittsburghers were charged _ specifically 
with operating an illegal combine center- 
ing around the Electrical Contractors 
Assn. Government’s claim was that mem- 
bers’ bids were averaged, that the bidder 
closest to the average was selected for 
the job and that the others then changed 
their bids accordingly. Government also 
contended that the electrical union by 
threatening to strike discouraged non- 
association members from submitting bids. 

Second—It proved that convictions in 
these cases are not impossible, that, as in 
Pittsburgh, they may be easily obtained. 
Thus, all 57 defendants pleaded “nola 
contendere” which in simple language 
means “no defense.” 

An important test case, the Pittsburgh 
ruling will no doubt have bearing on 
Trust-Buster Arnold’s industry-wide in- 
vestigation which month ago had resulted 
in 25 indictments involving 463 defend- 
ants on charges of restraint of trade and 
conspiracy. On the mat were 33 labor 
unions, 89 union members or representa- 
tives including three international union 
heads, 234 non-union individuals, 102 cor- 
porations, five 


associations. Fined or 


jailed: none, 


CIO BUILDS. Scooping the newsmongers, 
members of New York City’s Building 
Trades Employers Assn. month ago un- 
covered the first concrete evidence of 
CIO’s entry in the local building busi- 
ness. Through its monthly publication, 
News and Opinion, the Association re- 
ported that the United Construction 
Workers Organizing Committee is ap- 
proaching New York City contractors, is 
promising them the immediate availability 
of thousands of men in every trade, is 
offering them contracts that make their 
eyes stick out. 

In addition to an apparent willingness 
to alter contracts to meet employers’ ob- 
jections, UCWOC’s eye-popping _ provi- 
sions include: 1) eight-hour day at $9 
for all skilled mechanics—most local AFL 
mechanics now get $12 to $14 for six or 
seven hours work, 2) privilege of using a 
mechanic on any work, 3) guarantee 
against jurisdiction troubles, and 4) au- 
thorization of shift work. Aimed more at 
the union’s benefit than the employers’ is 
another provision: stipulation of a check- 
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off of union dues and assessments |\y the 
employer. 

To date UCWOC’s contract px 
has been limited largely to the unorgay. 
ized house building field, and New, gpd 
Opinion could find signed contracts 
in the sub-trades. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the same provision: wi] 
entice the city’s AFL-organized con) )\¢ 
cial, industrial and apartment  builiing 
workers. Chances are that few will look 
kindly on the longer hours and shorter 
dollars, that UCWOC will have a differ. 
ent contract for New York City’s J.) 
scale builders. 

Summing up his three-month drive to 
organize Building’s unorganized, UCWOC's 
President Alma Denny Lewis (John L.'s 
brother) at a mid-January contractors’ 
meeting in Newark, N. J., stated that 80 
local unions in 26 States had been formed, 
that many had already negotiated closed 
shop contracts with check-off provisions, 
Called typical, the Washington, D. C., 
contract gives mechanics in most trades 
a wage of $1.25 per hour; all helpers, 62% 
cents; all laborers, 50 cents. Exceptions: 
iron workers and boiler makers, $1.50; 
elevator constructors, $1.25; and _ all 
workers on public projects where the pre- 
vailing wage is required. 
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REALTY POLLED. Digesting the returns 
from its 34th semiannual survey of the 
U. S. real estate market, the National 
Assn. of Real Estate Boards month ago 
measured the effect of Federal Housing 
Administration policies on home mortgage 
interest rates. For the first time in the 
survey's history, the most common inter- 
est rate on first mortgages in the 261 re- 
porting cities is 5 per cent. Heretofore 
the dominant rate has always been 6 per 
cent. Pulling the national figure down 
were reports from one-fifth of the cities 
which pointed to 41% per cent as the go- 
ing rate. 

Other trends documented by NAREB’s 
poll are equally optimistic: 
p Despite the expected inflationary effects 
of World War II, interest rates in 41 per 
cent of the cities are still falling. A steady 
trend is noted by 56 per cent; a rising 
trend, by only 3 per cent. 
> The subdivision market is more active 
than a year ago in more than half the 
cities, while in most of the others no ap 
preciable change is noted. Last year in 
the surveyed cities, sixteen home sites 
(vacant lots for future building) were 
purchased and twelve single-family houses 
were built per 1,000 families. In other 
words, one-and-one-third lots are being 
purchased for every house built. 
p> Real estate prices are higher than they 
were year ago in 23 per cent of the cities, 
lower in 13 per cent, unchanged in 6 
per cent. 
> Trend of rents in all types of buildings 
has been steady-to-upward, and the o 
look is for a continuation of this cour 
> About 45 per cent of the cities repor! 
a shortage of single-family dwellings. | 
last year’s survey only 34 per cent 
ported an under-supply. 
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=~ Thirty-three years ago architects and contractors began 
using Medusa Waterproofing in concrete, stucco and 
mortar. The interiors of those early waterproofed build- 
ings are as dry today as when finished. Here’s evidence 
that Medusa Waterproofing does a “lifetime waterproofing” job. 











Medusa Waterproofing lines the pores of concrete, stucco and mortar 
with a water repellent substance. This material repels all water at the 
surface of exterior walls and lasts the lifetime of the building. Medusa 
“lifetime” Waterproofing gives permanently dry interior walls and 
basements to public buildings and homes, protects stored merchan- 
dise in warehouses, prevents crumbling mortar joints, and thereby 
saves hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. 


Medusa Waterproofing costs only a fraction of the expense for re- 
pairing leaky walls. An average sized home can have dry interior 
walls and a dry basement for much less than a dollar a year for the 
l:fetime of the home. Send the coupon for the book, "How To Make 
Good Waterproofed Concrete.” It tells how Medusa Waterproofed 
Gray Portland Cement, Medusa Waterproofed White Portland 
Cement, or if these are not available, Medusa Concentrated 


Waterproofing Paste or Medusa Waterproofing Powder does a 
“lifetime waterproofing” job. 





WATERPROOFING uceessful For 33 YEARS 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. - 1013 Midland Bidg., Dept W + Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the book “How To Make Good Waterproofed Concrete.” 


a a Address 


Medusa Products also made in Canada by Medusa 
Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Paris, Ontario, Can. 
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* ARCHITECT HAROLD STERNER revolts, 


in a one man show, against both the 


conventional measured drawing and_ the 
t free rendering. The former, usually in line, 
records facts but not the spirit. The latter 

te 


essays an effect of drama and falls short 
of being a true record. Architectural en 
gravings and lithographs of a century or 
more ago, combining the two purposes, 


prompted his efforts to record for future 
generations certain examples of American 
fee architecture which for one reason or an- 


other have been overlooked. This neglect 
is particularly marked in the work of 
1800-1850, little of which is hallowed by 
time or historical significance. Harold 
Sterner was graduated from M. I. T. in 
1917, worked in the offices of Delano & 
Aldrich; McKim, Mead & White; and Pen- 
nington & Lewis, and for the last eight 


years has practiced under his own name. 
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HESE imposing studio headquarters of Metro- 

Goldwyn-Mayer at Culver City are finished 
entirely with portland cement stucco. See for your- 
self how well stucco, made with Atlas White port- 
land cement, sets off this particular type of archi- 
tecture. 


Stucco is justly popular with architects and 
their clients everywhere. They are using it on com- 
mercial structures of every type—large and small. 
In residences they use exteriors entirely of stucco 
or with stucco in combination with clapboard, 
brick, or stone. 


x 


STUCCO: 


MADE WHET He = 


MGs LION GETS NEW HOME 


STUCCO! 


You are looking along the front, toward 
the entrance of MGM's large new studios 
in Culver City, Cal. Stucco, made with 
Atlas White cement, was used on entire ex- 
terior. Stuccosupplied by California Stucco 
Co. Architect, Claude Beelman; General 
Contractor, George A. Fuller Co.; Plaster- 
ing Contractor, Ld. Westberg—all of Los 
Angeles. 



















Stucco made with portland cement provides a 
sturdy, fire-safe, weather-resistant finish. It can 
be successfully applied in a wide range of colors 
and textures. It is low in first cost and needs prac- 
tically no upkeep. Stucco endures in any climate. 

So—for the next building you plan—specify 
stucco made with Atlas White. For facts on mix- 
ing, curing, and applying Atlas White Stucco, see 
our section in Sweet’s Catalog. Universal Atlas 
Cement Co. (United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, N.Y. C. 


A FACTORY-PREPARED STUCCO IS PREFERABLE 


























FORUM OF EVENTS 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER’S 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


On January 25 last the Pittsburgh Chapter, A.I.A. threw a party 
in honor of attaining the first and hardest fifty years. Below, 1. to r., 
Edward Stotz, sole founding member present, and his son Charles M., 
the Chapter’s incoming president. At table, Lawrence Wolf—outgoing 
president—Edwin Bergstrom, Mrs. C. M. Stotz, Charles T. Ingham. 
Visiting celebrities Frederick W. Garber of Cincinnati and C. Dana 
Loomis of Baltimore with Frederick Bigger. At right, a divertissement 
in tableau and song by Robert Schmertz featuring and approximation 
of Frank Lloyd Wright inviting all to Falling Water to be purified. 
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Sculptor turns model. Be- 
fore a freely commenting 
audience of her peers 
and peeresses at The 
Architectural League, 
Brenda Putnam modeled 
the head of Sculptor 
John Gregory. In 45 
minutes the spectators 
called a halt, afraid that 
one more pat might 
spoil the perfect likeness. 


John L, Coborn 


Detroit's Hydeaway—The Michigan Society of Architects picked Hyde Sculpture in Steel—Robert Foster’s unorthodox submission 
& Williams to design this 1940 edition of the model house given away in a recent competition for an entrance bas-relief suited 
at the annual Builders’ Show; 50,000 Detroiters inspected it in the Associated Press Building in Rockefeller Center. © 

January. Local industrialists collaborated to say the last Foster’s philosophy of contemporary sculpture on page 10. 


a 


word. 
(Forum of Events continued on page ©!) 
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Fort Peck Dam 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, by C. W. Short and R. Stanley-Brown. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 688 pp., illustrated. 9 x 12. $2.50. 


To date the Public Works Administration can show some 
26,000 structures of one kind or another, all built between 
1933 and 1939. Of these this book presents 620, selected by 
the authors as the best examples of the many types of build- 
ings constructed. Almost every kind of public building is in- 
cluded: courthouses, jails, dams, hangars, post offices and a 
host of others. Each example is briefly but quite adequately 
illustrated with photographs and plans, and the main features 
are noted in the accompanying text. There is probably no 
book in existence which covers the full range of American pub- 
lic building in a remotely comparable manner. 

It has already been noted that PWA put its best foot forward 
in the selection of material for publication, and with this in 
mind the reader of this valuable document should be prepared 
for a shock. Here, on page after page, are the buildings that 
graced the pages of the magazines twenty years ago: public 
libraries straight out of the golden age of Carrere and Hast- 
ings; Spanish Colonial that even the jerry-builders now hesitate 
to foist upon their customers; the indecisive “English” con- 
fections once considered appropriate for anything from sew- 
age plants to college dormitories; the tired ghost of early Mod- 
ernistic, now revived for jails and air terminals. 

Interlarded with this “architecture” there are some really 
excellent buildings. The dams and bridges are superb; the 
post offices as a whole are well designed; there are a half 
dozen splendid schools and some very good work is to be 
found in the other categories as well. 

The depressing lack of quality evidenced in this book can 

hardly be laid at the door of PWA, as a similar compendium 
of private work would undoubtedly show up no better. The 
trouble seems to lie in the low standards of design which 
prevail all over the country. It is not a question at all of mod- 
ern versus traditional, as competent design is quite as apparent 
in one idiom as the other. The situation seems unnecessary 
as well as unfortunate, since our best work will bear compari- 
son with that done anywhere. 
For some reason the authors have not included the names of 
the architects or engineers responsible for the projects, and we 
have one of the largest collections of anonymous architecture 
ever published, as a result. Whatever the cause, the omission 
is inexcusable in an otherwise useful document. 
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Public Buildings. .. . 


Painting. . . . New York landmarks. ... City planning... . Materials. . . . Structural design. 


A comprehensive housing survey. 


AMERICA BUILDS, by The Public Works Administration. U, ¢ 
Government Printing Office. 298 pp., illustrated. 644 x 91%. 70 cents, 


la 


This is the complete account of PWA’s activities, and as such 
it forms a companion volume to the book reviewed above. || 
covers the entire list of projects, and the expenditure of about 
six billion dollars. There are two main sections, the first deal- 
ing with PWA’s legal and historical background and operating 
framework, the second with actual projects arranged accord. 
ing to type. Many of the case histories, such as the story of 
Brownsville, a Texas prairie town turned into a port for 
ocean-going ships, make excellent reading. There is an appendix 
with maps showing the distribution of various types of proj- 
ects, and about twenty statistical summaries. 














HOMES—Front line of Defense for American Life, a special 
number of Survey Graphic, edited by Albert Mayer. Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 90 pp., illustrated. 9 x 12. 40 cents, 


As a magazine devoted to interpretation of the social arts and 
sciences, Survey Graphic has concerned itself with housing 
longer than any other non-technical publication. Its current 
issue is a worthy addition to a series of special housing num- 
bers dating back as far as the May, 1925 issue on regional 
planning. And, as evidence of the depth and breadth which 
the housing “movement” has acquired in the interim, it is 
called not Housing but Homes. For the social worker, sociolo- 
gist, and teacher who are regular Survey Graphic readers, it 
is a broad-gauge introduction to the complex of economics, 
technology, and politics which makes up the housing problem. 
For the architect, planner, or real estate man, it should prove 
a valuable working manual—not only for the job of meeting 
the needs of the ill-housed third of the population, but for 
other income groups as well. 

Included are a host of articles of exceptional scope. Beginning 
with data on the cost of slums, taxes, the need for homes, 
and present and future housing standards, the reader is led 
through the maze of prefabrication, Thurman Arnold's trust- 
busting campaign, housing politics and law, onto the broad 
plateau of the back-to-the-land movement, conservation, 
regional and national planning, by such able guides as Ray- 
mond VY. Parsons, Edith Elmer Wood, Ira S. Robbins, and 
Lewis Mumford, The approach throughout is general—each 
of the writers refuses to be confined by what are commonly 
thought of as the proper boundaries of housing thought, re 
fuses to think only in terms of the underprivileged. It is to 
this approach to housing as a whole that the issue owes its 
chief significance. Its importance is shown by Catherine 
Bauer’s and Jacob Crane’s comment on the contention thiat 
government low rent housing is “too good.” Contrasting the 
typical USHA project with the adjoining product of private 
enterprise—slum or middle class—and pointing out the better 
planning, sunlight, ventilation, outlook, and even equipment 
likely to be found in the former, they conclude: 

“What is the answer? Is it simply that one is extravagant 
and the other economical? It would certainly not be difficult 
to believe so. And yet, if true, it is probably the other way 
around: the new project is generally more economical than the 
dreary speculative area adjacent, designed and built on the 
pitifully small scale of the 25 or 40 ft. lot rather than a wile 
community of living. . . . It isn’t that public housing is ‘00 
good; most private housing just isn’t good enough.” 
(Continued on page 66) 
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(FACTORY-FINISHED ) 








YES) WHEN THE 
ARCHITECT TOLD ME THE 
FINISH WAS /N THE WOOD TO 
STAY, THAT SOLD ME / 


LE > 
LE 


D / JUST THINK, JMTHIS NE 

| NEW BRUCE STREAMLINE 
FLOOR WON'T SCRATCH 
LIKE ORDINARY FLOORS / 





Mew Hooving Sdeu 


THE FINISH IS PART OF THE WOOD 
STAYS BEAUTIFUL...RESISTS SCRATCHES! 





® Now, you can specify a beautiful 
new kind of flooring . . . factory- 
finished an amazing new way that 
penetrates the pores of the wood. 
Forms a tough lustrous, wear- 
resisting finish that won’t scratch, 
chip or peel like flooring finished 
on the job by ordinary methods. 
Yet it usually costs less than ordi- 
nary flooring. 

And just think, this new floor is 
ready for use the instant it’s laid, 
because there’s no sanding, finish- 
ing or polishing to do. This means 






BRUCE 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF HARDWOOD FLOORINGS 


= AR C MW 19 4 0 


the anxious owner can move into 
his new home several days earlier. 


This beautiful new flooring is 
called “STREAMLINE” because of 
the distinctive “‘patterned” effect 
of the gracefully beveled ends and 
edges. Available in Oak, Maple 
and Beech in several shades and 
grades: 25/32 inch thick with 314 
inch face. Installed exactly like 
ordinary strip flooring. Mail the 
coupon today for complete details 
of the greatest flooring improve- 
ment of a decade! 


E.L. BRUCE CO. 


1540 THOMAS STREET 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





“Bruce-Way’”’ 


_MAKE THIS SCRATCH TEST 


“BRUCE-WAY” 


SURFACE FINISH 





Send for this scratch test panel. Half is finished the new 


used on STREAMLINE flooring—other half 


finished the ordinary surface way. Scrape a coin across both 
finishes. See how the ordinary surface finish scratches and chips 


away, while the “Bruce-Way”’ finish is unharmed. 
PEE | 
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E. L. BRUCE CO. 
1540 Thomas Street, Memphis, Tenn 


Gentlemen: Please send fully illustrated literature tell 
ing about the new Bruce factory-finished STREAM- 
LINE flooring, and a Scratch Test Panel. 
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To Socialism 
Forum: 


. . . Of the projects completed to date, 
how many are serving the people they 
were intended to serve? For example, a 
part of one Atlanta project is occupied 
as a dormitory by Georgia Tech students. 
Another _ part young married 
couples who never did live in slums. The 
income limitation is so easily evaded or 
avoided and the decision rests with a local 
administrator, politically appointed. 

... You admit that USHA cannot con- 
ceivably solve the whole housing project. 
In fact, even with the proposed plan, 
only $73 million out of a possible $1.5 
billion will be covered, or about 5 per cent. 
You say on page 5 that “USHA can point 
the way.” Setting up an impossible stand- 
ard is not only not “pointing the way” 
but it is putting a handicap on private 
industry by the same “yardstick” meth- 
ods used by TVA. Tenants of private 
landlords will be disgruntled because they 
cannot have the same low rents offered 
by USHA. “If the government does it, 
you ought to be able to do it.” One more 
step toward Socialism. .. . 

Over the radio the other day I 
heard a government lauding 
USHA projects because of their 
high rating as to crime, etc. Of course, 
they will have high rating for the admin- 
istrator will naturally pick the best, and 
the criminally inclined will continue to 
live in the 95 per cent of slums remaining, 
still further lowering their rating. 

Am afraid I shall have to put you down 
as one more agent of a pressure group. 
Instead of looking for ways to cut gov- 
ernment expenses and avoid bankruptcy, 
all you do is ask for more on the grounds 
that it isn’t as much as someone else is 
asking for. ... 


houses 


employe 
these 


C. S. Reep, Engineer 


Atlanta 
Palmer 


Housing 
“When 


Techwood in 


Chairman 
PWA built the 33 
1934, the one ad- 
joining the campus was designed as a dormi- 
tory and houses approximately 300 Tech stu- 
dents exclusively. It 


Authority 
states: 
buildings of 


is an entirely separate 
entity leased and managed by the university 
itself. The project houses 
approximately 2,000 people and is the only 
part which the Atlanta Housing Authority will 
take over from USHA because the dormitory 
will continue Tech. 
This is the only instance in which Tech stu- 
dents are housed in USHA housing projects, 
and the present law prohibits such accommo- 
dations.” There is something in Reader Reed's 


balance of the 


under lease to Georgia 
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I'rom a deluge of letters commenting 
on Tue Forum’s January feature— 
Public Housing and the USHA—the 
editors have selected those presenting 
many different viewpoints. More will 
appear in subsequent issues. On a sub- 
ject as controversial as this, the post- 


man rings more than twice. 











explanation of crime ratings in public housing 
projects.—Eb. 


Human Research 

Forum: 

. . . I agree with almost every one of 
your findings . . . I don’t agree with you 
that the cost of the program is not too 
high. 

The whether subsidies are 
too high or not apparently evades you 
just as it does me. I agree that USHA 
is not clearing slums, but I agree even 
more that slum clearance and rehousing 
are not necessarily the same thing. I don’t 
know that it is important to clear slums 
if by that we mean the demolition of 
buildings. What we ought to do is keep 
people from getting back into the build- 


os 
ings. 


answer to 


... T agree with you on land valuations. 
In some cases the Authority has not paid 
enough for land 
about 


. . 1 am in agreement 
and experimentation. 
There is another form of research I think 
they ought to undertake, and that is so- 
ciological, but not in the sense of creating 
new ammunition for promotion of more 
housing. At the present time we have 
statistical correlations between bad health 
and crime and bad housing, but there are 
a good many other correlations also. I 
doubt if any of us believes that bad hous- 
ing has nothing to do with bad health and 
crime, but how much it has to do with 
them has not been stated, and how much 
therefore clearing it up would do to solve 
these problems is not known. I have long 
believed that it would be a reasonable 
concession for people who are being sub- 
sidized to expect themselves to be made 
the subject of inquiries which should lead 
in a period of years to some more scien- 
tific conclusions. 

Small-scale experiments such as_ the 
Peckham Health Center in London have 
shown such inquiries can be conducted 


research 
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in a way which involves no loss of dig. 
nity or human value to those who ar 
the subject of research. 
Joun E. Burcuary 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Burned Cotton . . . Dead Pigs 
Forum: 


. . As evidenced in the January 1940 
issue, we see page after page of cleverly 
written propaganda on behalf of Federal 
experiments. The Editor says “Tne 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum is_ for Public 
Housing.” He then proceeds to sell with 
honeyed words and concealed economic 
facts a program which must eventually 
fall of its own weight when the eco- 
nomic fallacies are fully felt. 

I have always considered Tue Forum 
to be a news journal and not a Federal 
New Deal propaganda organ. If such is 
the case, particularly as a_ technical 
journal, it should be brutally clear on 
facts and figures... . 

Buried deeply in the publication is the 
editor’s admission that USHA costs have 
been too high. Are not the costs of any 
reform a critical point in a determination 
of the worthiness of a wide extension and 
expansion of that particular reform? 
Pages devoted to various projects give 
construction costs of less than $3,000 per 
family, although total 
$5,000 per family. 

Your editor is most inconsistent in his 
analysis of land costs. He justifies on 
one hand the program of slum clearance 
by reason of tax delinquency and then 
strangely gives justification for the pur- 
chase of land at $1.50 per sq. ft. As a mat- 
ter of fact the fabulous land prices paid 
by USHA would never stand the scrutiny 
of a Dies committee, nor would they 
make sense to one having either real es- 
tate or economic training. ... 

The housing project completed in Min- 
neapolis at a cost of nearly $7,000 per 
family is of construction and planning 
far below those minimum - standards 
prescribed by existing city and State laws. 

We look to Tue Forum to give us such 
data and facts as will help us plan a bet- 
ter America. Its pages should be free from 
propaganda and if your editor will !ut 
examine the cold figures, he too must 
come to the realization that those ex- 
periments which have covered the p: es 
of Tue Forum during the past two yrs 
must take their place with the bursed 


costs exceeded 


(Continued on page 42) 
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FRIGIDAIRE IMPERIAL 
COLD-WALL No. 6-40 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


Some stores may use the name'‘FRIGIDAIRE” 
loosely to identify other makes of refriger- 
ators and thus confuse the public. Don’t 
be fooled! Ifa refrigerator does not bear the 
“FRIGIDAIRE nameplate, itis sofaFRIGIDAIRE 
and will not offer the advantages set forth 
in this advertisement. 

FRIGIDAIRE is the trade-mark of the re- 
frigerator manufactured by the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors—-world-wide 
leaders in the refrigerator, range and motor 
car industries. Be sure the store yougotosells 
FRIGIDAIRE, made only by General Motors. 
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1 REFRIGERATOR 


Sixteen 1940 models with 
new beauty...new features 
now at new low prices! 


Whether architect, builder, or apartment house 
manager, you'll find the economical answer to 
your refrigeration problems in Frigidaire, a¢ 
prices never before thought possible { 

They're beautiful, these new 1940 Frigidaires, 
just packed with the features that tenants, clients 
and customers like. They're quality built, 
through and through, to give /ow net cost re- 
frigeration ...a freedom from service worries 
and costly maintenance expense. 

There is a complete line of apartment house 
models for every need. And standard models 
for every type of home no matter how modest 
or luxurious. 

And for those who want the finest refriger- 
ators money can buy there is a complete series 
of Frigidaire Cold-Wall models. Built on a new 
food-keeping principle, they save foods’ natural 
moisture and precious vitamins, preserve color, 
flavor and freshness far longer. And you don't 
have to cover food! 

We would like to send you for your infor- 
mation and files full-color pictures of the new 
Frigidairerefrigerators, ranges and water heaters, 
together with complete data and specifications. 

FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada 





@ 1-Piece All-Steel Cabinet 


e@ Stainless Chromium Shelves 


FRIGIDAIRE IS A BETTER BUY! 


e@ Famous Meter-Miser Mechanism @ Glass-Topped Food Hydrators 


e Extra-Large Meat Tender 


e F-114—-the safe, low-pressure 


@ Double-Easy Quickube Trays refrigerant 


@ And many other important features ! 








* 
MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 
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one-family house than a multi-femily 
WITH FLOORS OF apartment, 
ARMSTRONG-STEDMAN RUBBER TILE 


Floor planning features several com- 
mendable details. Common hallways, 
which are costly to build, heat and main- 
tain and produce no revenue, are con- 
spicuously absent, Instead, all four dwell. 
ing units have individual front and rear 
entrances. Thanks to the combination of 
one-story flats and two-story duplexes, the 
dwelling units do not overlap, and inter- 
apartment noise is minimized. (All party 
walls are sound-insulated.) Noteworthy is 
the economical back-to-back arrangement 
of kitchens with bathrooms directly 
above; also the space-saving sliding doors 
on all closets. Roofed back porches pro- 
vide access to a “community” laundry : 
which, in turn, leads to a “community” ff 
recreation room and tenant storage lock- FJ 
ers in the basement. Second floor space 
above the laundry makes way for an 
additional bedroom in the duplex apart- 
ment now occupied by the Fox family. 

Including land, landscaping, the four- 
car garage facing the secondary street and 
allowance for a non-existent 5 per cent 
architect’s fee, total cost of the Fox proj- 
ect came to $14,851—$3,713 per dwell- 


| (Continued from page 206) 

| design lends itself to comparativel, jp. 
| expensive frame construction, 3) Fox 
| wanted the building to look more like 
| 











Ke ye ing unit or $1,061 per room (see cost 
. fo ae eae? Me 2. ai. breakdown, page 206). However, since 


° ° . » > 1s : ‘ > ’ ro ¢ 1e ’ 
The Woodlawn Public Library, Chicago, is both quiet and attractive, thanks to its floor of white black Prudential Insurance Co. took a twenty- 
Armstrong-Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile. This floor is durable, restful, and easy to clean. 


year $9,500 mortgage on the property, 
Fox’s total out-of-pocket cost was only 


ESILIENT, restful floors of Armstrong-Stedman Rubber Tile about $4,651. The loan carries a 5 per 
: : : r a cent interest rate, is FHA-insured under 
reduce the noise of scuffing feet and scraping furniture. That’s 


Title II, Section 203. 

In return for this housing investment, 
Fox grosses $45 per month from each of 
his three tenants—an automobile sales- 
man, newspaper circulation manager and 


one reason why so many architects are specifying this flooring for 
libraries, schools, hospitals, churches, radio studios, and offices. 

As Armstrong-Stedman Rubber Tile is available in 60 plain, marble, 
paisley, Granitone, and two-tone effects, you will find it easy to select 


. . . . . . ; s ice inspector. Somewhat below the 
colors that harmonize with any interior. The rich colorings and high post office inspector. Somewhat be 
id ele ihe be tf ‘ | t 1 dionitv of ti iaaisin. tee Missoula average for comparable quarters, 
‘loss sh : satly > beauty ¢ sity > rooms 
gloss finish add greatly to the beauty and dignity of the r these rents cover heat, water and Jaundry 
which they are used. use, exclude light and power for the all- 
Your clients will be glad to know that Armstrong-Stedman Rubber electric kitchens. Including the $60 per 
Tile is an economical floor. Tell them that it has a strong fibre rein- month “rent” which Fox theoretically 
forcement that stands up under constant traffic. Tell them that colors charges esr tng s me ~~ 
¢ ° income 1s $2, », irom which ox mus 
and patterns run right through each piece, so that they do not scuff 
‘ , ere ‘ subtract these operating expenses: 
or wear off. Point out that expensive refinishing is never necessary. tai Be 
: : ‘ od Fuel oil @ 8 cents per gal......... $ 240 
And, also, tell them that the only attention this material requires is "ae great ae-ngpraiala nee 64 
a routine dusting and an occasional washing and waxing. eect pinkie adaeae 36 
, ‘ ’ ’ . 1: eas re. | ee . 050 
For full information, see Sweet’s Architectural File, 1940 edition, or a int. and ppl... . we 
. e . i ge. insurance premium........ to 
send for free, color-illustrated booklet, Quiet, Comfort, and a es 204 
Color in Floors. Armstrong Cork Company, Building Mate- 





rials Division, 1204 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Thus, the project’s net income befor 
maintenance or depreciation is $653 per 
ARM ST R ON t. ? i FLO qa RS year, about 5 per cent of the total inves'- 


ment—cash and mortgage. In other wor: s. 








. 
RUBBER TILE | assuming 100 per cent occupancy which 
| has thus far been maintained, Archit«ct 
Linoleum - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering | Fox will actually,.““pay” only $67 rent ; cr 








| year for his own four-room duplex. 
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THEY’RE ALL EASY To PLAN THE CURTIS WAY 


ryP\HOoUSANDs of attractive kitchens like 

these have been planned for Ameri- 
can housewives by Curtis. And they are 
all good—all step-saving, efficient, attrac- 
tive and economical! 

Mrs. America likes the Curtis Plan- 
ning Service. It’s easy to understand. 
That’s why hundreds of architects use 
it! There are no blue prints to read 

no sketches to make. It’s so 


CURTIS «— 


WOODWORK 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY 
RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MARCH 1 9 4 0 


simple . . . and it’s sure-fire satisfaction. 

Curtis has made it easy to plan the 
kind of kitchens your clients want. And 
Curtis sectional kitchen cabinets are what 
Mrs. America wants, too! They’re wood, 
of lasting satisfaction for cabinets. 
They’re strong, last a lifetime, easy to 
install. Hardware is optional. They’re 
ready to paint, to make the selection of 


a complete decoration scheme for the 


kitchen far easier. And they have plenty 
of convenience features. 

Let Curtis do some of your work. Send 
for the new Curtis Kitchen Planning Book 
that we send free to thousands of “Mrs. 
Americas” each year. 

Just write on the coupon. If you live 
in Canada, write to Edwards Curtis 
Limited, 991 Somerset Street West. 


Ottawa, Canada. 





Curtis CoMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. AF-3k, Clinton, Iowa 


Please send me the Curtis Kitchen Planning Book 


d {ddress 
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WALL*TEX 





A MONEY-SAVING WALL 
AND CEILING MATERIAL 


Tt any Yes! 





its 


Mee tough, wall-fabric base adds 
firmness and strength to the plaster, Wall-Tex 
actually becomes a structural, supporting com- 
ponent of the walls and ceilings where it is 
used. Its ability alone to prevent plaster-crack 
troubles makes wise indeed its selection. 

But with its just-as-practical, non-absorbent 
finishes which are honestly washable with 
soap and water (by owner or tenant), it is | 
easy to keep fresh, bright and like-new for 


zs EX 


-WALLT 


Thus Wall-Tex increases | 

“1: . | 

property value and salability far out of pro- | 
portion to its 





and be- | 
comes one of the soundest of construction and | 
modernization investments. Wall-Tex is avail- 
able in a broad selection of authentic patterns | 
and single-color pastels. And Wall-Tex Stif- 
fened Canvases and Lining Cloths (full- 
strength) provide the perfect protective 
foundation for painting, stippling or tinting. 


very moderate cost 


Here’s a coupon for your convenience! 


rr 
Send for useful SS 
FILE FOLDER) _. S~-.... 
ewmmeeeeweeeen=--- ai 2 Oe 
Columbus Coated | “a ee 
Fabrics Corporation, = 


Dept. F3, Columbus, O. 


Send your Building and Architectural Data File 
swatches of Wall-Tex to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Cry STATE 
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(Continued from page 28) 


cotton and the little pigs who died that 
the New Deal should 
life. 

Low cost housing can come through law 
enforcement, and through the genius of 
private industry in combination with 
those pioneers of social advancement who 
realize the social and economic advantage 
of better housing. Take the profit out of 
unfit housing and we will have taken the 
first long step toward low cost modern 
housing. 


have everlasting 





Larson & McLaren 
Architects, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Any over-simplification of a subject as com- 
plex as Housing leaves voids which neither 
ForuM editors nor its critics can cover. How- 
ever, nowhere in THE will Readers 
& McLaren find either statement or 
implication that THe Forum endorses in toto 
the USHA program. Assessment urban 
property notoriously inflated; similarly, 
enforcement of laws, notoriously lax. Correc- 
tion of these and other local deterrents to low 
cost housing appear beyond the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Until local public opinion becomes 
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sufficiently aroused to deal with these matters 
such interim program offered by 
USHA seems inevitable—if only as a_ prod | 


as 


to more positive community action —Eb. 


Master Plan 
Forum: 


.. + My main criticism of your appraisal 
derives from the absence of considerations | 
pertaining to the relationship of the pub- | 
lic housing program to general community 
development. I would be less disturbed | 


|over the disregard of these broader im- | 


plications of the housing program if this | 
were not the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in literature on housing and if there | 
were not a very real danger in this to a 
long-range public housing program. 

. L submit that the desirability, 
stability, and, therefore, the long-term 
value and the ultimate cost of a housing 
project are principally dependent on the 
functional fitness of its location and its 
organic integration with the desirable de- 
velopment of the neighborhood and the 
community, In the long-range perspective 
the public housing program is nothing less 
than a major step in community devel- | 
opment and redevelopment. Unless this | 
is recognized not only in theory but in 


program, unless the necessary | 
time and effort are not begrudged to make | 
as certain as humanly possible that no 


housing 


| mistakes are made in this respect—the 
—|housing program will not make its due | 
contribution to the much needed rebuild- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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To Architects who ever have occasion to 
specify Iron Fence, we want to talk about 
a product entirely different and infinitely 
better than any other on the market. We 
want to tell you about a fence panel that 
cannot sag even when severely over- 
loaded. We want to prove that grooved 
square bars of rust-resisting copper- 
bearing steel electrically welded under 
tremendous pressure insure beauty of 
design, permanence of alinement and 
longevity of life. 








Let us present you with an actual sample 
of an electric-pressure-weld that forms 
an inseparable union between Anchor 


%, 
pickets and their carrier rails. There is 
no charge or obligation, and we promise j 
that you will see something different and : 
better than the conventional product. : 
To obtain sample weld and descriptive i 
catalogs, just clip and mail the coupon. : 


ANCHOR | 


FENCE 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 

6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send Architect’s catalog showing Anchor-W«'d 
Iron Fence, and a sample weld for my examinatio® 
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uestion: 
a 


How can Carpet Counsel help me ? 





Our A 
& 





hnhswer: 


a a 
{% Aes 


Carpet Counsel can help you to select the 
right Bigelow grades — the right colors — 
for the right spaces—keeping within your 
budget. Carpet Counsel offers you expert 
advice and consultation, special designs, 
delivery on time. Ifs a big service at no 


extra cost per yard! Your dealer 





will bring you to us. 


7HIMK OF CARPETS gl" 
... THINK OF 


P. S. Carpet Counsel, with the services of contract specialists, available at Bigelow offices in 
SAN FRANCISCO =+ KANSAS CITY, MO. + ATLANTA «+ DALLAS «+ + PHILADELPHIA + NEW YORK 


BIGELOW-SANFORD CARPET CO., INC. + 140 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Before—and After 





’ 7 
Here’s what actually happens when an old style 
apartment kitchen goes out and modern Pureaire— 
compact, clean and odorless—comes in. Better rent 


from better tenants soon pays for th 


f e transformation 





Wide variety of models and sizes 


makes Pureaire easily adaptable 
to any remodeling or new _ build- 
ing plan. . . . There are Pureaire 


Kitchens in four. five. six and seven- 


foot widths. . . . These Pureaires 
operate on gas and _ clectricity 


alone or in combination. ... Each 
model is complete with range, oven, 
monel sink, refrigerator and unit, 
and 


generous storage. . Let us 


help you solve every kitchen prob- 


lem with Pureaire! Write for full 


information—today. 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 


PARSONS 


KITCHEN 











(Continued from 


page 42) 
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of our communities and may prepare 
its own premature end. 

. . . The availability of an adequate 
community plan should be insisted upon 
before millions of public funds are spent 
for housing—even if this were to cause 
a delay of two to three years in some of 
the larger communities now without such 
plans. Having waited this many years for 
public housing, waiting for two or three 
years longer by some communities should 
seem a small matter considering what 
may be at stake. Considering, moreover, 
that the Federal Government is now defi- 
nitely committed to a long term housing 
program and in view of the large Federal 
investments involved, it would seem rea- 
sonable that the Federal Government 
should assist by grants in aid and other- 
wise the local communities in the prepa- 
ration of comprehensive plans for their 
future development. .. . 

. .. L hope that before long you will 
devote a similar publication to the prob- 
lem of what to do about our slums— 
urban and rural; residential, commercial 
and industrial—which, the mésalliance in 
the U. S. Housing Act notwithstanding, 
is most emphatically not identical with 
the housing problem. 


LApISLAS SEGOE 
Engineer and City Planner 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

To City Planner Segoe, thanks for a thought- 


ful letter on one of the under-discussed phases 
of national improvement.—Eb. 


Slums in No Time 


Forum: 


Your entire housing article in the 
January issue is based upon the false 


premise that these new and _ expensive 
buildings are justified because they elimi- 
nate slums and are slumproof. Put them 
in the hands of unscrupulous politicians 
and let them want for proper maintenance 
and supervision, and they will turn into 
slums in no time. 

What makes slums here in New York 
is the continued failure to enforce the 
very effective provisions of the Multiple 
Dwelling Law, against congestion, against 
disrepair, against dirt, rubbish and sloven- 
ly housekeeping, all of which if prop- 
erly attacked would clean up the slums 
forthwith. 

And then public housing would have to 
come out in the open and stand on its 
own legs, not as a slum removal measure 
but simply as a semi-subsidy to a selected 
level of the low income group, whose in- 
come happens to fit in the artificial set-up. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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5° A MONTH 
Pays for genuine 


5 WIN-DOR 








HARDWARE 









On the average F.H.A., 
mortgaged home of 
$7000, only 5c more per 
month pays for genuine 
Win-Dor Hardware, 
Operators, Hinges and 
Snuggers, complete 
correlated hardware 
which provide for satis- 
factory, smoothly operat- 
ing casements, day 
after day, year after 
year for the life of the 
| building. 
| * 
| Now only 5¢ per month, per win- 
dow, is the difference between en- 
thusiastic customer satisfaction 
and make-shift window perform- 
ance with frequent hardware 
replacement and window re-fitting, 
to say nothing of the annoyance 
of windows that are hard to open, 
that won’t close tightly, that stick 
and jam. 
Backed by 30 years of invention, 
development and world-wide ex- 
perience, Win-Dor maintains 
‘asement hardware leadership by 
holding Win-Dor hardware prices 
at the lowest point compatible with 
lifetime quality; large bronze 
worms, machine-cut gears, stron? 
housings, patented sash channel, 
“expensive” yet essential features 
made reasonable only by Win- 
Dor’s tremendous volume and 
modern engineering skill and 
manufacturing practice, 





In Sweet’s For 1940 


Know your casement window hard- 


ware. It is so important that the 
successful functioning of any 
casement actually depends on it. 
The most complete Casement Hard- 
ware catalog ever presented, the 
Win-Dor catalog, is in Sweets’ for 
1940. It is the one authentic source 
for what you want to know, rec 
ommendations, details and produc’ 
information. 


Win<Dor 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CC. 
400B N. Wood Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY! 
A NEW G-E SALES POLICY 


NOW G-E Central Plant Air Conditioning 
and Industrial Refrigeration Equipment 
in sizes of five horsepower and over will 
be sold to Qualified Contractors 


As of February 19, 1940, General Electric announces an 
important change in policy on sale of Central Plant Air 
Conditioning and Industrial Refrigeration Equipment in sizes 
of five horsepower and over. 


Under this new policy, G-E will sell all such equipment to 
one or more qualified contractors in any area. These con- 
tractors may purchase from: 


General Electric Company. 
G-E special representatives in various key cities. 
Other authorized outlets. 


Attention! Engineers, Architects and Contractors 


Throwing its full support behind the work of engineers, archi- 
tects and contractors, G-E has, on this new basis, discontinued 
selling this equipment through exclusive channels of distribu- 
tion—and has withdrawn all special services which compete 
with the work of engineers, architects and contractors. 


At all times, however, we will gladly furnish complete 
information as to capacities, ratings and specifications, and 
other data needed in applying G-E equipment for large air 
conditioning and industrial refrigeration central plants. 


For further details: GENERAL B ELECTRIC 


Division 193-313 
5 Lawrence Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


-+-TURYW To. 
($6) FOR HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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NORTON 
DOOR CLOSER 





Provide the long life and operating economies of 
correct, advanced engineering as built into the Nor- 
ton Door Closers. Specify the strong, heavy duty con- 
struction ... designed to eliminate unnecessary wear 


and tear on every working part as assured by Norton. 


Long years of service and repeated specifications 
year after year by the most vigilant architects and 
builders prove Norton’s claim of manufacturing the 
outstanding door closers of America. Norton en- 
gineers, door control specialists, are always available 


for consultation. 


Write For The New Norton Catalog 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2906 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


BOGOR CLOSERS FOR ALL TYPES OF DOORS 
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(Continued from page 10) 


AWARDS 
U. S. Reeronat Competition for the Jamestown, N. Y. 


Post Office and Court House Building resulted in the follow- 
ing awards. Winner: Henry B. Marsh, Bluff Point, N. Y.; 
Honorable Mentions: Haskell & Considine, Elmira, N. Y.; 
William P. Crane, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y.; James J. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Albany, N. Y. (Winner to appear in April issue) 


To Wititram ApamMs Detano, New York, the Gold Medal 
Award of the National Institute of Arts and Letters “for 
distinguished achievement in architecture.” 


COMPETITIONS 

U. S. ReGionav. Sixth in the series of regional architecture 
competitions sponsored by the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion calls for a design for a new Federal Office Building for 
Tacoma, Wash. The competition is open to all registered 
architects who are citizens of the U.S.A. and whose home 
offices are located in Region No. 10 which includes the fol- 
lowing States: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. Architects whose home offices 
are within the region, and in States having no registration 
law, and who are not registered in other States, are eligible 
to enter this competition upon the submission of qualifica- 
tions satisfactory to the Public Buildings Administration of 
the Federal Works Agency. The building is to cost approxi- 
mately $300,000. The author of the winning design will 
receive $3,000 for it, and an additional $3,000 in his capacity 
as consultant to the PBA during the preparation of working 
drawings and specifications. The Jury: Roland E. Coate of 
Los Angeles, Henry F. Hoit of Kansas City, Mo., and Alfred 
Shaw of Chicago. Closing date, originally set for March 28, 
has been extended to April 20. Full program on application 
to the Commissioner of Public Buildings, Public Buildings 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Rorcu TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP is offered this year for an 
indeterminate period of not more than eight months of travel 
and study in Mexico and the U. S. Stipend, $1,000. Exami- 
nation of candidates to be held early in April, but candidates 
are requested to register before March 15. Application blanks 
and further details on request to William Emerson, Secretary, 
107 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


CALENDAR 


March 18. Insulux Glass Block Competition No. 4—A News- 
paper Plant—closes. 


April 3-May 3. Sculpture Festival, first exhibition since 1923 
of the National Sculpture Society, at the Whitney Museum 
of Art, New York, N. Y. 


May 1-3. 1940 Spring Meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 


May 4-12. National House and Garden Exposition in the 
Coliseum, Chicago. 


May 19-24. American Institute of Architects’ 73rd Conven- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 


June 24-28. 43rd Annual Meeting, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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: MAKE THESE TESTS... and prove for 
| yourself the Durable qualities of Satincote 


SESS. SaaS 
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WASH IT—Try this yourself. Just take SCRUB [T—Treat it rough. Take a brush. 
soap and water—see how easily and quickly Go at it. You'll be amazed at this new 
d you can restore the original luster and beauty board’s toughness of surface and fastness of 
of these four new Satincote colors. color. What other insulating wall can takeit? 





MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 





os 
: Copyright 1940, 
@ by Insulite 


THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 




















That's right—no basement. But thanks to 
the efficient Payne Floor Furnace, it isn’t 
necessary to have a basement in order to 
keep comfortably warm—in any climate! 

The Payne gas-fired Floor Furnace was 
especially designed for simple, economical 
installation in the small, non-basement 
home. 

Yet its remarkable efficiency—the way it 
forces healthful, circulating warmth into 
every corner of the room—has made it a 
universal favorite for every type of dwelling. 

For complete information on the popular 
Payne Gas Floor Furnace, see your local 
Payne dealer today or write the factory 





direct. 





EASY INSTALLATION 

The Payne Floor Furnace, 
hung from the joists under 
the floor, cuts installation 
costs to the minimum. 

NO MORE DISCOMFORT 
Every corner receives its 
share of pure, fresh warmth. 
Drafts, stuffiness and cold 
spots are out! 


HEALTHFUL WARMTH 

The air you breathe never 
comes in contact with open 
flame. All products of com- 
bustion are eliminated. 


ECONOMICAL 
To buy—to install—to oper- 
ate. Payne Floor Furnaces 
make friends for architects, 
builders and for gas heat. 


fayne 
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Approved by the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation for use with 
either natural or 
manufactured gas, the 
fully vented Payne 
Floor Furnace is the 
most efficient ever 
built. 











FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS @ CALIFORNIA 
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EDUCATIONAL 

American Institute or Arcuitects, New York Chapter. 
Establishment of a. $1,200 scholarship to be awarded an- 
nually for advanced research in architecture has been made 
possible through funds provided by a bequest of the late 
Emma B. Brunner in memory of her husband, Arnold W. 
Brunner, New York architect. The first award will be made 
in 1940 “for a comparative study of the influences of local 
conditions on regional architecture in the U. S., involving 
an analysis of the practical effects of geographic and social 
factors on past and present building.” Applications will be 
received between February 1 and April 1, the award to 
be announced about June 1. Application blanks available 
from Secretary, New York Chapter, A.LA., 115 East 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


St. Paut GALLERY AND Scuoon or Art, St. Paul, Minn. 
Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Shepard, a 
mansion at 476 Summit Ave. has been presented to the 
school for its permanent home. 


DEATHS 

CLEMENT J. Heaton, painter of stained glass, 78, in New 
York. Mr. Heaton was born in Hartford, England, his father 
a painter of stained glass with whom the boy served his ap- 
prenticeship. In 1912 Mr. Heaton came to this country at the 
instigation of Ralph Adams Cram, and set up his own work- 
shop and glass kilns in West Nyack, N. Y. Later his son, 
Maurice Heaton, representing the fourth generation in the 
family of craftsmen and designers, worked with him. Mr. 
Heaton’s best known windows on this side of the water are 
those for the Church of the Blessed Sacrament, New York, 
Washington Cathedral, the Kent School, First Baptist Church 
at Montclair, and the Cleveland Art Museum. 


Cuartes Lewis Pirxin, architect and artist, 56, in Boston. 
Born in Boston, Mr. Pitkin was graduated from Harvard 
in 1906, then studied architecture for two years at Massa- 
chusetts Tech. After a year’s office experience, he spent 
three years in Europe and attended the Ecole in Paris. In 
1917-18 Mr. Pitkin was connected with the construction 
division of the War Department in Washington, after 
which he practiced in Boston, devoting himself chiefly to 
residential work. 


Tuomas E. Tatumanegr, architect, 63, in a railroad accident 
near Arcola, Ill. Born in Washington, D. C., Mr. Tallmadge 
gained his architectural education at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, being graduated in 1898. In 1905 he 
formed the firm of Tallmadge & Watson, practicing in Chi- 
cago, which firm was only recently dissolved. Mr. Tallmadge 
lectured for many years on architectural history at the Art 
Institute. He was professor of architectural history at the 
Armour Institute of Technology, and president of the Sum- 
mer School of Painting at Saugatuck, Mich. Mr. Tallmadge 
was closely associated with the so-called “Chicago School”’ of 
a generation ago—Sullivan, Wright, Elmslie, Griffin, Purcell 
and others. In recent years he was widely known for his 
authorship of “The Story of Architecture in America” pub- 
lished in 1927, and his later book, “The Story of Architecture 
in England.” Recently he had been working on a history of 
Chicago architecture. Mr. Tallmadge was a member of the 
Art Commission of Evanston where he lived, a former presi- 
dent of the Cliff Dwellers, and a Fellow of the A.I.A. 
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HOW TO KEEP Wi arm 























WITH STEEL SHEETS 


TEEL SHEETS don’t sound very 
cozy—but they keep a house snug 
and warm. Last year sheet steel insula- 
tion was installed in approximately 500 
homes near Pittsburgh. This last winter 
was one of the coldest winters on record 
here. In spite of many below zero 
days, the houses were easy to keep 
warm. The cost of heating them was 
much lower than for homes of similar 
size built with ordinary insulation. 
Sheet steel insulation reflects 95% 
of all radiated heat. This fact is impor- 
tant, for the largest heat losses are 
caused by radiation. In summer, heat 





from the sun is reflected back, keeping 
buildings cool. 

Steel insulation does not depend on 
a polished surface for its high efficiency. 
It has a dull coating of lead and tin 
which does not lose its effectiveness 
with age. This coating also furnishes 
complete protection against corrosion. 

Already steel insulation is being used 
by many well-known architects, build- 
ers, and industrial firms. It shows great 
promise because of its low cost and 
many desirable features. Complete facts, 
the name of the manufacturer and buy- 
ing information will be sent on request. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


Chicago, 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


Scully Steel Products Company, 





Warehouse Distributors 





Steel takes the work out of moth- 
er’s workshop. Steel cupboards, 
cabinets, sinks are so much easier 
to clean. Stay modern. 





Longer lasting steel for heating 
systems. U-S‘S Galvanized Copper 
Steel has double the rust resistance 
of plain steel— yet costs less thana 
dollar more in average homes 





Steel clothes closets. Complete units 
equipped with door, shelves, hooks, 
slip right into the wall. Easy to 
clean, never need refinishing. 





Steel windows are becoming in- 
creasingly popular because the y 
have proved entirely satisfactory 


yet cost less to install less to 
maintain 





LOOK FOR 
THE U-S-S MARK 


The U-S-S symbol placed by 
the manufacturer on any fin- 
ished steel product is your as- 
surance that he has used the 
best steel he can buy for its 
purpose. 










































She Problem: 


TO PREVENT ACCUMULA- 
TION OF MOISTURE IN 
THE WALLS OF AIR- 
CONDITIONED HOUSES 


tte, 


INSULATE WITH 
CABOT'S “QUILT” 





DOUBLE-WHITE house at 
Architects . 


Wilton, 
Evans, Moore and Woodbridge, New York 


Connecticut. 


The use of Cabot’s “Quilt” is a simple and econom- 
ical solution to the problem of moisture accumula- 
tion in the walls which causes so much trouble in 
air-conditioned houses. 


Because of air circulation on each side of the “Quilt,” 
moisture is quickly dried out or carried away. It does 
not collect in the walls to cause paint failure or other 
serious trouble later on. 


The high insulating power of Cabot’s “Quilt” is 
proved in government tests which we will be glad to 
have you examine. It is rot-proof, vermin-proof, stays 
permanently in place and does not settle. With a new 
convenient fastening strip on the 16-, 20- and 24-inch 
sizes, Cabot’s “Quilt” is now easier than ever to install. 


New lower prices, recently announced, make Cabot’s ‘Quilt’ even 
more economical than it has been before. 


FREE BOOKLET Build Warm Houses. Write 
today for your copy of this informative, file-size 
booklet, which gives much useful data on insula- 
tion. Address Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1270 Oliver 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


CABOT'S “QUILT” 








Heat Insulating « Sound Deadening | 
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AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY, with an essay by Forbes Wat- 
son. The American Federation of Arts. 179 pp., 259 illustra- 


tions. 9 x 1214. $4.50. 





The recurrent flurries of controversy about the existence of 
a real American art have fortunately left both painters and 
publishers unconcerned. This is the second excellent book 
on American painting to appear within a few months, and 
is a very complete survey of the field. Illustrations are for 
the most part in black and white, with ten plates in color. 
Reproductions are uniformly good. There is an introduction 
by Forbes Watson and a list of artists whose work is 
included. 


NEW YORK PAST AND PRESENT, Its History and Landmarks 
1524-1939 by I. N. Phelps Stokes. The New York Historical 
Society. 96 pp., illustrated. 544 x 844. Paper, $1, cloth, $1.50. 


A brief history of New York City, by the outstanding 
authority on the subject. It is beautifully illustrated, with 
a wealth of old prints and maps, and contains a complete 
chronology from the Dutch period to the present. The book 
is a model of conciseness and impeccable scholarship, and 
is recommended to those who wish to learn something of 
the city’s development without going through the large 
standard histories. 


MANUAL DE URBANISMO, by Karl H. Brunner. Concejo 


Municipal, Bogota, Colombia. 267 pp. 272 illustrations. 10 x 14. 
$9.00. 


An elaborate work on city planning, housing and slum 
clearance. There is a brief section on modern city planning 
and its historical background; the major part of the study 
is devoted to housing, with emphasis on European prece- 
dents. A feature of value is the material on work in South 
America; as head of the town planning department of 
Bogota and former consultant to the Chilean government, 
the author is thoroughly familiar with this field, Unfortu- 
nately the only edition is in Spanish. 


BUILDERS’ MATERIALS, by Bernard H. Knight and Rena G. 
Knight. Oxford University Press. 304 pp. 6 x 914. $4.00. 


This study of present-day building materials has one dis- 
advantage for the American reader in that it is based on 
English practice. It is nevertheless recommended, partly 
because it makes use of the excellent work done by the 
Building Research Station and also because most of its 
contents will be found useful to American technicians. Ma- 
terials discussed are brick, timber, cements, concrete, stone, 
and miscellaneous building products. In each case the au- 
thors explain the nature of the materials, methods of manu- 
facture, their uses and defects, and simple ways in which 
they can be tested. 


ELEMENTARY DESIGN OF STRUCTURAL STEEL AND RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE, by Charles Kandall, Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians, 162 pp. 514 x 
814, $2.00. 


A revised and enlarged edition, covering accepted meth- 
ods in structural design. Suitable for general reference use, 
the book is primarily intended for the use of architects and 
engineers preparing for State license examinations. In addi- 
tion to the usual descriptive matter it contains typical prob- 
lems given in examinations, and their solutions. 
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ALCOA 






High reflectivity of Alzak Aluminum Reflec- scratch easily and can be readily cleaned by 
tors, in combination with the designs which washing with soap and water. 
their manufacturers recommend, gives maxi- Alzak Reflectors cover a series of finishes. 
mum efficiency to your lighting system. Long Some are intended for indoor use. Others are 
life and ease of maintenance make annual able to withstand out-of-door exposure and the 
costs low. corrosive conditions encountered in certain 
High reflectivity is obtained by a special industrial processes. You can have bright, 
electrolytic treatment of polished Aluminum specular finishes or matte, diffuse surfaces. 
sheet. This surface is protected by a smooth, Whatever your use, specify the right Alzak 
oxide coating of glass-like hardness, to which finish. Write to any of the companies listed for 
dirt does not cling. It won’t chip, doesn’t further information or address your letter to us. 


% PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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has traveled this road as an ex- 
cited observer of the new scene. 
At times we have hitch-hiked but 
as often we have run ahead on 
our own. And just around the 
next few bends may lie the reali- 
zation of America’s most exciting 
prophecy. What is happening to 
houses, particularly small ones, 
continues to be THE FORUM'S 
major assignment. For birds-eye 
views and close-ups of the new 
house, those who ride with THE 
FORUM every month will not 
miss much. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


This special subsidy however the coun- 
try may or may not be able to afford in 
addition to the present enormous relief 
subsidies of all kinds, Contrary to your 
inference, the lowest level is already sub- 
sidized, in many cases 100 per cent, but 
they do not get the housing they should 
have. All they really ask for is immediate 
and decent maintenance and supervision 
of the quarters they are now using rather 
than a dubious promise that in 25 years 
they may eventually enjoy the present 
Utopia of their more favored neighbors in 
the elaborate public housing. 

Let the Authority take a 
model block, renovate it and supervise 
the occupants with the same care that 
they give to the new housing, and you 
will see the answer to the slums and, I 
fear, the end of public housing in its 
present form, so long as the general tax 
burden limits us to essential expenditures 
only. 

It is not the age of the buildings that 
makes for slums, nor even the light and 
air, but neglect and congestion; and if you 
will go through some of these that are 


Housing 


properly managed, you will see some 60 
and 70 years old that belie the stigma of 
slums. ... 
Cuartes C. Piart, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 


Politicians notwithstanding, it is reasonable 
to assume that the 60-year amortization 
period of USHA loans will prompt USHA to 
keep a watchful financial eye on the opera- 
tion of its projects, which will not, therefore, 
“turn into slums in no time.” THe Forum 
agrees with Reader Platt 1) that congestion 
and lack of maintenance cause slums, 2) 
that slum renovation should be a_ corollary 
to any public housing program and 3) that 
the USHA program is not clearing slums. 
Point No. 3 was amply demonstrated in the 
January article—Eb. 


Major Misconception 
Forum: 

Congratulations on the January Forum 
article, “Public Housing and the USHA.” 
This evaluation of one of our most impor- 
tant new governmental activities should 
do much to lend both friends and foes of 
public housing proper perspective in their 
views. ... 

I object to your deprecation of the sort 
of clearance that is achieved by the demo- 
lition of individual or small groups of 
buildings throughout the city. One of the 
major misconceptions hampering the hous- 
ing movement in this country has arisen 


from the assignment of almost the same 
meaning to “low rent housing and slum 
clearance.” I know of no official authority 
you can cite to sustain your apparent 
preference for the word “slum clears:nce” 
as meaning the large scale demolition of 
slum areas. In fact, the uninformed read- 
er for whom your article should have the 
greatest value might easily infer from 
your discussion of slum clearance that all 
of the large scale public housing projects 
should be built on slum sites. As you 
know, this is a rigid and harmful concept 
that is totally inapplicable in some com. 
munities. 

One of the beneficial effects of the 
equivalent demolition requirements of the 
U.S. Housing Act that was overlooked by 
those who felt the requirement would 
make the Act almost unworkable has been 
the improvement of State and local leg 
islation pertaining to police power demo 
lition, and the inauguration of some genu 
ine attempts to eliminate by these povw- 
ers substandard housing. , 


Epmonp H. Hosen 
Assistant Director, National Assn. of 
Housing Officials 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Forum cannot control its readers 


inferences, only its own statements. In many 


(Continued on page 74) 





MAKE YOUR 


FLOORS LAST LONGER- 
LOOK BETTER! 


Parquet maple floor in the ballroom of 

the beautiful SORENO HOTEL, St. 

Petersburg, Florida, sealed with 

CHEKIT PENETRATING 
WOOD SEAL. 
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HEKIT 


PENETRATING 
WOOD SEAL 


Any floor that receives hard wear should 
be finished with CHEKIT SEAL and 
WAX. CHEKIT PENETRATING 
SEAL hardens and preserves the sur- 
face, saves the floor from wear, makes it 
easier to maintain. When used with 
CHEKIT WOOD FLOOR WAX, the 
result is a rich, antique finish that adds to 
the original natural beauty of the wood. 


USE FRANKLIN'S RUBBER GLOSS WAX 


the “‘aerated”” wax, for future maintenance. The 
more you use, the less slippery your floors will be. 


See our ad in Sweet’s Catalog 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY e PHILADELPHIA 


DISTRIBUTORS AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BELT PARKWAY 


The ingenious solution to a 
highway problem of great com 
plexity—on New York's new 
Belt Parkway connecting Owl's 
Head Park in Brooklyn with the 
Whitestone Bridge in Queens 
This parkway is to be opened 
July 1st, 1940 





Sweep of concrete, intricate maze 
of clover-leaf, cross-over and 
bridge; all come into being 
through the genius of man trans- 
posed to paper via—a lead pencil. 

Not the outpouring of an in- 
spired moment but laborious, 
infinitely patient work over a 
drawing board, when everything 
hangs on the point of a pencil. 
The variation of a tone may 
change an entire visualization— 
a trace of harshness may break the 


» 2k CH =] a 


Courtesy A the City of Now York Department of Parks 


train of thought, impede crea- 
tion in the making! 

That is why in so many profes- 
sional offices, Venus Drawing 
Pencils are standard. Architects 


. Cross Bay Boulevard Bridge 


and the Park Department's 
genius for making New York WORK’ 


and engineers know they can de- 
pend on Venus Drawing’s smooth- 
ness—on the precise gradation, 
from hard gray to soft dense black, 


of its 17 degrees of Colloidal Lead* 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 





We wy ra: 


¥ : We LIS Drawing PENCILS 


$] PER DOZEN x 


And for color work, Venus Coloring in 
29 colors. Extra-thin, extra-strong lead. 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


ALSO MADE IN 


. . CANADA — Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto @ ENGLAND —Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London 
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(Continued from page 70) 


communities existing laws are adequate, but 


existing enforcement, 


inadequate. Greatest 


need is not more laws but the installation of 


more clear-headed, firm-fisted officials —Eb. 


Forum: 


Most informative and timely. 

A continuation of your series on this 
subject with particular reference to the 
publication of technical data, new tech- 
niques, ete., as a result of national ex- 
periences on the part of architects by 
which construction costs could be. still 
further reduced, would be most valuable. 

Morris W. Scueiper, Architect 

Youngstown, Ohio 


To help fulfill Reader Scheibel’s request and 
many another, THe Forum invites its readers 
to make known their housing experiences —Ep. 


Quartermaster General 


Forum: 


. Such frank inquiry into the accom- 


plishments of the USHA should be help- 





ful in developing future methods. 

The initial housing of most au- 
thorities has been limited to USHA-aided 
projects; but there are outstanding excep- 


tions: (a) the N. Y. Authority, begin- 
ning with PWA projects, followed by 


USHA, now engaging in projects aided by 
the State Authority, which in turn recog- 
nizes the place of cooperative and other 
types of private enterprise: (b) the Alley 
Dwelling Authority (District of Colum- 
bia) ... (c) The Fort Wayne Authority 
. . . (d) The Baltimore Housing Au- 
thority. Since the local housing 
authorities have the potential autonomy 
under State legislation, 


the responsibility 
for a 


which will envision the 
whole housing problem in each commu- 
nity now lies with the municipalities and 
not with any one of the existing Federal 
agencies. 


policy 


The creation of a strong central Hous- 
ing Council to guide the national housing 
policy as a whole, both urban and rural, 
is now an imperative need in Washing- 
ton. After decades of work and effort the 
British finally recognized this need and 
provided for it in the Act of 1935. The 
Council should be organized in time to 
take advantage immediately of the 1940 
housing census returns. With all of the 
Federal urban housing agencies now under 





the Federal Works Agency, this s!,ould 
be easy of accomplishment. .. . 
Georce HERBERT Gi vy 
Consultant in Architecture and 
Planning, New Haven, Conn. 


and 


Desirable is the coordination of all publi 
housing agencies, but difficult of accomplish. 
ment as those (including the President) who 
have tried it know. Meanwhile petty inter. 
agency squabbling is wasting time, costing 
money, hurting res 





Sub- to Super-Standard 


" 
Forum: 


. Your statement on page 5 that “soly- 
ing the nation’s entire slum clearance 
and low rent housing problem would in- 
volve an astronomical Federal expenditure 
of $1.5 billion annually over a 60-year 
period” ought to suggest that no such 
annual expenditure is possible and _ that 
if any large proportion of slums is to be 
cleared the available money must be 
stretched farther, not only by reducing 
costs of construction but also by reducing 
impracticable standards. . . . 

The USHA standards include, among 
other provisions, the statements that for 
three-story buildings, densities of more 
than 50 families per acre are not gener- 


(Continued on page 78) 












@ Private bar at Seagram- 
Distillers Corp. headquarters, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York. 
Guests are also treated to an 











exquisite new brand of com- 
fort—on seats of U.S. ROYAL 
FOAM whipped latex cush- 
ioning. Designed and executed 
by Ross-Frankel, Inc., Morris 
Lapidus, Associate. 
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A SINGLE UNIT DOES THE ENTIRE CUSHIONING 405 

© Applied direct to any solid base 

© Simpler construction, mere comfort, longer life, tor 
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ONE-PIECE UPHOLSTERING 
EASILY CUT TO SHAPE 


or supplied molded to any desired contour 


U.S.ROYAL FOAM 


Cushioning of Whipped Latex 


One-piece, sag-proof units replace all in- 
side parts of upholstered furniture. 
Millions of connecting air cells provide 
buoyancy that changes sitting to effortless 
floating, and ‘breathe’ 
» constantly for cool 
self-ventilation. 
Inquire today about 
the application to your 
problems. (If one of 
them happens to be 
us.novaz Detter sleep, be sure 
FOAM °° ask about the U. S. 
cusuioninc Royal Foam 
Trade Mark Mattress, 
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MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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The aluminum basin of the MB Luminaire, Gostqned spe- 
Process 
auty and reduce maintenance. 


Westinghouse ,". 


cifically for Bipost lamps, is finished by the Alza 


to insure permanent 
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The Central National Bank of Cleveland recently modernized executive offices with the new MB 
Luminaires. Above, general view of executive offices. At left, the 300-watt Bipost MB Luminaire. 


WITH WESTINGHOUSE 
TYPE MB LUMINAIRES 


When the Central National Bank of Cleveland recently 
modernized its 12th floor executive offices, lengthy tests 
were used to select high efficiency lighting equipment. 

Westinghouse MB Luminaires were chosen and ar- 
ranged on 8 by 8 foot spacings at 7!4 foot mounting 
height. As a result, an average of 25 footcandles of light 
at the working surface are delivered from 54 totally 
indirect luminaires . . . light that is glareless . . . without 
harsh shadows . . . adequate for efficient seeing. 

When you are selecting lighting equipment for your 
buildings, don’t fail to investigate the “‘plus’’ of Westing- 
house luminaires. Westinghouse makes a complete line 
of Commercial, Industrial and Floodlighting equipment 
for every lighting application. Complete information 
from the nearest Westinghouse Sales Office, or write 
to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 74) 


ally acceptable, that three-story dwellings 
arranged in parallel rows should be not 
less than 60 ft. apart and that coverage 
of more than 35 per cent will not be ap- 
proved. As a matter of fact the coverage 
is apparently being kept even less than 
35 per cent. 

As the most difficult problem in slum 
clearance is the high cost of near-in land, 
undue limitations on heights of buildings 
and land coverage will make slum clear- 
ance extravagantly expensive where it is 
most needed and thus will reduce the 
amount of slum clearance possible with 
any reasonable expenditure of Federal 
funds. Therefore no discussion of costs 
is complete without a consideration of 
standards. Your statement on page 5 that 
the last word in housing must ultimately 
be private enterprise and that USHA, if 
properly administered, can point the way, 
ignores the fact that USHA standards are 
so far out of line with private investment 
standards that they are utterly useless in 
pointing the way. 

On page 10 the statement is made; 
“Shortsighted, this school of thought is 


actually demanding that USHA projects 
be up-to-date editions of today’s 50-year- 
old slum buildings, which would be head- 
ed for slums the day they were built.” 
The “headed for slums” bromide is com- 
mon among shortsighted people but 
should not be copied in a technical journal 
without discussion of standards less ex- 
travagant. Such discussions should also 
prove that coverage and heights, greater 
than USHA standards, in many buildings 
which have existed for years, are in fact 
“headed for slums.” In most cases that 
cannot be proved... . 


In fact, anybody who has studied hous- 
ing matters for years and has watched 
developments in cities with many apart- 
ment houses, knows that hundreds of 
apartment houses, even though with cov- 
erage and heights up to two or three 
times the USHA limits, have not become 
slums. Other factors are more important 
in creating slums. 

If low wage workers insist on living 
close to metropolitan centers they have 
no right to expect any more light, air and 
amenities than are provided for the pri- 
vately owned apartment houses which 
support themselves and help to support 
the USHA projects through local tax ex- 
emption and annual contributions from 
Federal taxes. Play spaces for small chil- 
dren should be provided on roofs or in 











basements. Play spaces for older chi) \rey 
and amenities for adults should be ro. 
vided by the municipality and shoul. be 
open freely to the adjacent slums, yo} 
limited to the relatively small num ers 
who are lucky enough to live in a jiroj. 
ect. If the municipality refuses to jo 
vide these municipal needs the USHA 
should refuse to authorize a_ project, 
Cuarves W, Kivraas 
Professor of Architecture, Harvard Unj- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Professor Killam’s contentions can perhaps 
best be resolved by a program of rehabilita 
tion of existing properties. Certainly this less 
costly and frequently feasible method deserves 
the fullest study. New regulations not of 
USHA but of FHA point this way, may hap- 
pily permit curtailment of housing 100 per cent 
publicly financed. (See page 2, col. 3) —Ep. 


~s 


Second Hand Housing 

Forum: 

.. . | have become fairly well convinced 
that possibly the eventual solution will 
be to recognize the responsibility of prop- 
erty owners to the community. As a back- 
ground for this idea I have read the 
records in regard to English property 
holding as early as 1650, when the govern- 
ment recognized that there was a duty of 


(Continued on page 82) 















A New Scientific Service for the 


TESTING OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS AND CONSUMER GOODS 


Philadelphia 


Announcing the Merger 
of the Personnel and Facilities of the 


E. E. FREE LABORATORIES 


with the 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


The staff, associates, and location of the E. E. 
Free Laboratories will remain as heretofore. 
This new division of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., will continue its scientific 
testing service in the fields of acoustics, optics, 
electronics, physics, and engineering. To this 
will be added the usual services of the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., in preparing 
tests, reports, and in the quality certification 
of industrial products and consumer goods. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1880 
Engineering & Research Div., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Main Offices and Laboratories, Hoboken, New Jersey 
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EVER JUDGE PAINT BY ITS 





TRADE-IN 






“Mister, I'll make you a liberal 
allowance on your old Dutch Boy 
paint job.” 

If a painter made a proposi- 
tion like that, the property own- 
er would hardly believe his ears. 

Yet as a matter of fact, good 
paint does have a trade-in value. 

This value is not brought to 
light until it’s time to repaint. 
Then the owner discovers wheth- 
er he’s turning in a good car—or 
a jalopy. 

Generous “trades” are the rule 
when the previous painting was 
done with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. This fine paint cuts down 
the cost of the new job in two 
ways: 

1. No old paint to be removed! 
Dutch Boy does not crack and 
scale. There are no scaly sur- 
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faces that have to be burned and 
scraped off (that’s slow, costly 
work) before they can be re- 
painted. 


2. No new priming coat. Since 
the Dutch Boy is smooth and un- 
broken, it is not necessary to re- 
prime the surface before apply- 
ing the new paint. 

Make sure that your clients get 
paint with this high trade-in 
value. Plus long wear. Plus 
beauty. Specify Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buf- 
falo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Free- 
man Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third St., 
Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 
24th St., San Francisco; National-Boston 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 1376 River Ave., 
Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, 








This is the slogan of the national advertising 
campaign on white-lead now being conducted 
by the Lead Industries Association. The purpose 
of this campaign is to promote a wider under- 
standing of the advantages of white-lead paint. 
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(Continued from page 78) 


the property owner to the community and 
his neighbors which was over and above 
all other rights of the property owner. 
They provided at that time that the prop- 
erty which should be improved for the 
best interests of the community would 
have to be improved, or sold for the pur- 
pose, and the owner forced to take the 
proceeds of the sale and turn over his 
property to others. I understand that this 
condemnation possibility has been the 
whip used down to the present day in 
an attempt to solve the slum question of 
London and other English cities, I be- 
lieve that with a careful legal approach 
to this problem from this point of view, 
even though amendments to the Consti- 
tution might be necessary, the fundamen- 
tal point could be established that there 
is a duty of property holders to the State. 
A group of properties under the threat 
of condemnation would stand a much bet- 
ter chance of being kept up to the stand- 
ard prescribed by the State, and those 
which are beyond hope could be handled 
by transfer in title, either willingly or by 


process of law, if the necessary legislation 
existed. 

I do not feel that politically controlled 
housing on a large scale is generally bene- 
ficial from many points of view and I 
further believe that the general custom 
of the past of lower income groups occu- 
pying the older and less up-to-date dwell- 
ings will have to continue, but it does 
not follow that these would not be whole- 
some and proper living accommodations. 

Evmer C. Roserts, Architect 

Chicago, Ill. 


See comment to letter by Professor Killam, 
p. 78.—Eb. 


Indirect Results 
Forum: 


. . I would like to call your attention 
to the eighth question of the quiz which 
you used as a prologue to your article 
“Public Housing and the USHA.” Either 
this question and answer are poorly word- 
ed, or the contracts which this authority 
has with the USHA and this city are not 
in conformity with your information, We 
also find the same objection contained in 
paragraph three in section “The Local 
Authorities,” under “Definition,” on page 
t of the reprint. Quoting from this para- 


graph, “The city council agrees . . | to 
supply the remaining 10 per cen! of 
development costs,” etc. It has been our 
understanding here that this is the 
sole responsibility of our local housing 
authority. 

. . . After reading your recapitulation, 
the suggestion arises that another illumi- 
nating article could be prepared which 
would emphasize the indirect — results 
which are already becoming evident from 
the USHA program. 

The simple fact that we are considering 
a housing project under the USHA plan 
in this city has stimulated the voluntary 
improvement of sub-standard structures 
by their owners. 

The amazing reduction in the average 
cost per dwelling unit reflected by bids 
on our project, as compared with average 
building costs by individuals, is arousing 
wide spread interest in the possibility of 
prospective home builders pooling their 
requirements, thereby receiving the bene- 
fits of large scale construction. .. . 

R. H. Witicoms 

Great Falls Housing Authority, 

Great Falls, Montana 


Reader Willcomb is right; the local housing 
authority is responsible for the 10 per cent of 
a project’s development cost.—Eb. 
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ROOFINGS COLOR-STYLED 





* HOWARD KETCHAM, 
Noted color-stylist 
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BY HOWARD KETCHAM* 











Last year Barber commissioned Howard 
Ketcham to explore the possibilities of 
color in asphalt roofings. Barber now 
offers a complete line of asphalt roof col- 
ors that we believe will find enthusiastic 
reception among architects. 


What do "color-styled" roofings mean to 
the architect? —For groups of homes, 
where variation between units is desirable, 
the careful selection of correct roof colors 


BARBER ovatiry-cenasco ROOFING 


can accomplish a marked distinction. For 
individual homes, the taste of both archi- 
tect and home-owner can be more readily 
satisfied with “color-styled” roofings. 


All this — plus "The Vital Element” of 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt — Barber is 
out in front with “color-styled” roofings, and 
the only roofing manufacturer to offer roof- 
ings with the added protection of The Vital 
Element—Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt. 

Whenever questions regarding the uses 
or limitations of asphalt arise, Barber is 


glad to offer the experience of its research 
laboratories in finding the answer—with- 
out cost or obligation. Address: Barber 
Asphalt Corporation, Barber, New Jersey. 





Nationally advertised Barber Cenasco Products, 
made with The Vital Element, include: Bonded 
and other types of Built-up Roof- 
ings, Shingles, Sidings, Roll 
Roofings. Other Barber Asphalt 
Products include: Waterproofing 
Asphalts and Fabrics, Resurfacer, 
Asphalt Protective Products 
(Plastics and Liquids), Spandrel 
Beam Waterproofing (Spandrel 
Cloth and Cement). 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


SEE\OUR 
CATALOG IN 
SWEET'S 
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More interesting uses of Masonite Presdwood Temprtile offers not only smart tile effects 


at low cost, but also a durable, grainless surface that is highly 
moisture-resisting. Properly applied, it will not warp, chip, 


Masonite Presdwood Temprtile split or crack. And it can be painted or enameled any color. 
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Housewives dream of a kitchen like this. Here Masonite Presd- Spick, span and modern is this bathroom. Presdwood Tempr- 
wood Temprtile is painted white with red stripes. Wall clock tile wainscot is painted white with black striping. Above the 
is an ordinary electric clock mounted behind a removable sec- Temprtile, Tempered Presdwood is used. In remodeling work 
tion of Presdwood Temprtile upon which Roman numerals these boards can be nailed right over old walls. Built-in dress- 
have been painted. Snack bar and planning desk are Masonite ing-table and the convenient cabinets for towels, perfumes and 
Tempered Presdwood, as are the sink top and splash board. medicines are faced with Tempered Presdwood. 











shown on this page will be carried to 
millions of consumers in Masonite’s 


*3s national advertising appearing in May 

publications. We would like to have 

& you examine Masonite Presdwood 

peu Temprtile at close range and will 

= \' gladly forward a sample. The coupon 
& below is for your convenience. 
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MASONITE 


PRESDWOOD 
TEMPRTILE 
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(Continued from page 2) 
prehensions the fundamental purpose of 
FHA—to promote the construction of bet- 
ter, cheaper, 
houses. 

By the time FHA moved to its present 
quarters—the old Department of Justice 
Building—Colean had moved up to the 
office of Technical Director. There he in- 
stalled machinery for two of the most 
important parts of the budding program, 
land planning and technical advice, and 
for another phase of operations which 


more soundly — financed 


was later to come into its own—large 
scale rental housing. By efficiently run- 
ning this machinery, Colean has had more 
beneficial influence on the site planning, 
design and construction of houses than 
any other individual in the U. S. First, 
he developed the minimum property and 
construction standards which every FHA- 
insured dwelling must meet; then through 
the publication of innumerable booklets 
he defined FHA to the house building 
and buying public, convinced the building 
industry that it was wise to accept his 
higher standards. 

While he is a reformer at heart, Colean 
has accomplished his reformer’s goals via 
practical techniques. Thus, he has never 
urged builders to be patriotic and to for- 
get about the sordid business of making 
a living. Instead, he has emphasized the 
economic side of his convictions, has 
pointed the way toward lower costs where 
markets are larger. Even the titles to 
some of the pamphlets issued under his 
direction bear out this practical approach. 
For example: “Planning Profitable Neigh- 
borhoods” and “Low Rental Housing for 
Private Investment.” 

Shght of build with thinning hair, 42- 
year-old Colean is, except for his inces- 
sant pipe smoking, quite unlike the av- 
erage architect in both appearance and 
manner. Confronted with a building prob- 
lem, he looks beyond the immediate solu- 
tion into the economics of the thing, sees 
how much people can afford to pay for 
housing, what the new housing means to 
the neighborhood and what the new neigh- 
borhood means to the community. 


In addition to this  foresightedness, 
“Nike” Colean has other characteristics 


which have helped FHA become one of 
the most universally respected of all New 
Deal agencies. He is a born cooperator 
and, fortunately, has always had an able 
staff with to cooperate. 
more, despite his spectacular achieve- 
ments, he himself has not tried to be 
spectacular—unlike some other Govern- 
ment agencies, FHA accomplishes much, 
boasts little. 

Not the least among FHA’s accomplish- 
ments is the widespread acceptance of the 
so-called “garden apartment”—the rental 
housing project which lies low to capi- 


which Further- 
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talize on light, ventilation, views, privacy 
and, last but not least, construction econ- 
omies. Fascinated by the possibilities of 
this type of residential construction, 
Colean studied the subject thoroughly. 
But, not until he had set up the machin- 
ery for the main portion of the FHA 
program (Section 203) and not until he 
had been made Deputy Administrator in 
charge of the Rental Housing Division 
(as well as his Land Planning and Tech- 
nical Divisions), did his garden apart- 
ment dreams begin to materialize. FHA 
purposely had let its rental housing ac- 
tivities coast along without pushing, while 
it concentrated on small house promotion. 
Under Colean, however, privately financed 
moderately priced rental housing began 
to hum; by the end of 1939 some 340 
projects involving about $140 million of 
FHA-insured mortgages had taken shape 
from coast to coast. Equally significant, 
by year-end Colean and his lieutenants 
had also vetoed mortgage insurance ap- 
plications for some 700 other projects 
which either fell short of his standards or 
were considered unnecessary in the light 
of local market conditions. Financial rec- 
ord of the insured projects speaks for it- 


self and for Colean: to date only five 
mortgages have been foreclosed  (repre- 
senting about 3 per cent of the total 


mortgage principal), and three of them 
have been refinanced. In 
other words, during the program’s five- 
vear life only two projects have come 
back to FHA to roost. 

But, in recent months, work of Colean’s 
Rental Housing Division has steadily tap- 
ered off. Congress last summer tacked a 
crippling amendment on the National 
Housing Act which has restricted the con- 
struction of large scale rental projects by 
requiring prevailing wages and by limiting 
mortgages to construction (Only 
six such developments were approved by 
FHA during 1940’s first two months.) 
Moreover, FHA itself is becoming more 
restrictive in this phase of its operations, 
will henceforth approve only those pro- 
jects which make tangible contributions— 
low rents, improved design, ete. 


satisfactorily 


costs. 


Despite the absence of fanfare, the en- 
tire FHA program is today entering a 
new phase. It has passed the point where 
it must chart new courses for the building 
industry to follow; it has reached the 
operating stage. And Architect Miles 
Lanier Colean, now assistant to FHAd- 
ministrator Stewart McDonald, feels that 
his work has been accomplished. (Both 
Government and Building will add that it 
has been very admirably accomplished.) 

Timely and prudent, therefore, is the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s invitation to 
Mr. Colean to serve as research director 
for a survey of U. S. housing needs and 
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residential construction stimuli. He has 
accepted and will soon undertake a task 
big enough for any man. Through Coleay 
the Fund proposes “to determine hoy 
residential construction can be stimulated 
with a view to contributing substantially 
to the restoration of a higher level of 
employment, meeting the recognized need 
for more adequate housing for the Ameri. 
can people, and making more effective 
use of the country’s available resources,” 
In his new capacity, Colean will not con- 
cern himself so much with the creation 
of primary data as with the assembly and 
organization of existing information which 
will be greatly augmented by the 1940 
census of population, housing and_ busi- 
ness. While periodic progress reports will 
probably be issued, at the end of per- 
haps two years a committee of Twentieth 
Century Fundsters, on the basis of Co- 
lean’s findings, will formulate a program 
of recommended action. 

Colean’s new appointment has offered 
a long desired opportunity for thousands 
of grateful building men to show him the 
only kind of recognition modest “Mike” 
Colean would like—a quiet salute for a 
job well done, a quiet good wish for fu 





ture accomplishments. 


VACANCIES BY INCHES. Traii- 
tional way to measure the supply of hous- 
ing is to estimate the number of vacant 
dwelling units, then to compare the figure 
with the number of available units. Today 
this vacancy ratio is roughly estimated at 
1144 per cent for single-family dwellings, 
a little more than 3 per cent for all types 
of residential properties. In 1931 the fig- 
ures were about 34% per cent and 6% per 
cent, respectively. 

An encouraging trend for the building 
industry, this 1931-1939 drop in vacancies 
is substantiated by conditions in metro- 
politan Cleveland where the supply of va 
cant housing is measured in inches by an 
unique yardstick. Thus, for the past four- 
teen years, the research department in 
County Auditor John A. Zangerle’s office 
has tabulated the weekly amount of space 
(in inches) devoted to advertising res! 
dential vacancies in the Sunday Clev« 
land Plain Dealer. Stacked up beside the 
1931 figures, last year’s vacancies in inches 
looked like this for the three classifica 
tions of housing covered by the survey 





1939 1931 
Spare ree 3,252 6.05 
eer re ere 2,856 515 
Furnished apts. & houses...... 1,045 2,22 
0 err Se 7,153 13,44 


Auditor Zangerle’s statistics indicate th 
apartment vacancies dropped 46 per ce! 
during 1931-39; house vacancies, 44 p 


(Continued on page 66) 
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CREDITS: 


Background materials by JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., 
MASONITE CORP., U. S. GYPSUM CO. 
All paint by U. S. GYPSUM CO. 
Design of lighting and supervision of installation, 
EDWARD B. KIRK. 
Fluorescent lighting fixture by CURTIS LIGHTING INC. 
Fluorescent lamps by GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Hanging reflectors by KURT VERSEN CO. 

te rods by E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
berglas air filters by OWENS-CORNING FIBER- 
AS CORP. 

odweave screens by H. B. LEHMAN-CONNOR CO. 
del of Philadelphia Saving Fund Society building 
rtesy MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. 

textiles and furniture in the model room, designed 
/ executed by DAN COOPER. Embroidered picture 


EVE PERI. Mannequin, gown and accessories by 
KS FIFTH AVENUE. 


On the evening of March 5, the Architectural League of New York 
opened a unique exhibition: VERSUS. A competing display of traditional and 
modern architecture, the show was heralded to the public at large by a huge 
mobile by Alexander Calder (see left, and contents page), hung on the staid 
front of the League’s clubhouse, and inaugurated with a dinner at which repre 
sentatives of the two schools expressed their views. Their speeches are given be 
low. Most interesting and unexpected of the consequences of the exhibition was 
the unprecedented attendsce of both lay and professional visitors, a fact re 
flected in the attention dev<.ed to the exhibit by the press. 

Like the architects who prepared the exhibition, critics found themselves in two 
camps. Said Royal Cortissoz of the modern exhibit: “bleak 
completely by the board . .. a weakness for the cult of ugliness.” Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times found the traditional exhibit “dull—and some of 


the photographs of the older ‘classical’ structures have mellowed—that is to say, 


: beauty goes 


yellowed.” Time took delight in the modernists’ credo “that made traditionalists 
sputter. Sample sputter-causer: ‘The heritage of our generation is the accumu 
lated rubbish of a century of fake fronts.’ ” 

To Lewis Mumford, writing in the New Yorker, there was little excuse for the 
exhibition: “That there is still any debate about these matters in architectural 
circles is a sign of curious architectural innocence. .. On one floor are depicted 
the dead buildings that were built to resemble other dead buildings. On the upper 
floor is a vivid array of fresh buildings, evolved freely out of the needs and tastes 
of our own day. One floor is a cemetery, the other is a delivery ward. How can 


they clash? How can there be any question of choice?” 


HUGH FERRISS, Chairman of the Exhibi- 


tion Committee. 


EDGAR I. WILLIAMS, President, The 
Architectural League of New York. 

In presenting VERSUS the aim of the 
League’s Exhibition is to exemplify dra- 
matically the opposition between the two 
leading schools of American architecture. 
We thereby set the arena for an heroic 
conflict of ideas, the outcome of which we 
consider of first importance. 


American Architects have always been 
bashful about expressing their architec 
tural ideas. In fact our architectural prog 
ress has been affected and probably de 
layed by a certain humility and lack of 
courage in stating our own convictions. 


We started as a group of colonies and we 





Its importance to architects and _ allied 
artists is obvious. All of us are bound up, 
in one way or another, with the fate of 
architecture, and its fate is now in doubt. 
Economic problems aside, the world is in 
the upswing of a scientific and techno- 
logical evolution so rapid as to be, in 
effect, revolutionary. Can architecture re- 
main, essentially, what it was in the past, 
or must it undergo some radical and basic 
transformation? Our careers are bound up 
in the answers to be given that question. 
But professional interest aside, we believe 
this matter to be of real public concern. 
If it is a truism that our lives are formu- 
lated, to an incalculable degree, by en- 
vironment, it is equally true that buildings 
have become an enormous and outstand- 
ing part of that environment. If people in 
general are as yet unaware of the silent 
but universal influence exerted on their 
daily lives by architecture, I know of no 
reason why they should not be 
aware of it. 


made 


still stick pretty generally to our colonial 
architecture. 

After the Civil War the financial and so- 
cial chaos was conquered and we demon 
strated our ability and strength as a 
nation to push forward in a period of re 
habilitation the like of which has no par 
allel in history. 

But what of our architecture? We could 
not wait; we were too humble. We copied 
Victorian architecture, Gothic architec 
ture, French architecture, Roman archi 
tecture. We imported our teachers from 
other countries. We have always bowed to 
Europe in the pursuit of the Arts. 

So again, what of our architecture, our 
American Architecture? Shall it spring 
from a consideration of the elements of 
building or shall it spring from a_ belief 
that the elements of construction are 
merely to be perpetuate and 
slowly change traditional esthetic forms 
so that by this approach we may continue 


used to 


to develop an architecture of our own? 
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The main speakers at the opening of VERSUS, 


tionalist William Adams Delano. At his right, Richard Alden Jewell and William Kendall. With back to camera, Leon V. Solon 
ernist George Howe, flanked by League President Edgar I. Williams and Exhibition Chairman Hugh Ferriss. 


ARCHITECTURE IS AN ART 
By Wm. Adams Delano, Architect 


Shortly after I left college there was 
a popular music hall song that contained 
these lines: 

“First she said she wouldn't 
Then she said she couldn't 
Then she whispered, ‘Well, I'll see.’ ” 

Of course in the end she did. My replies 
to Edgar Williams’ repeated demands 
were much the same but, as you see, I 
am here. My reasons for not wanting to 
speak on this much discussed subject 
were and are that there is little to add 
to what has already been said. When you 
have listened to arguments on both sides 
you feel hear two 


99 


much as when you 
boys wrangling: One says, “Yes, you did 
The other, “No, I didn’t.” It 


until one or 


goes on 


black 


other 


gets a eye: 
Nothing has really been decided. 
I remember my mother had a story 


she was fond of telling about a man and 
his wife: Some string had been cut in 
the house and the husband stoutly main 
tained that it had been cut with a knife. 
The wife, on the other hand, said it had 
been cut with a pair of scissors. The 
discussion became very acrimonious and 
finally the husband became so exasperated 
that he his wife into the pond. 
She could not swim and as she went down 
for the third and last time her arm 
appeared above the water making the sign 
of a pair of scissors. 


threw 


I can’t see any reason for so much 
acrimony. I don’t want to be thrown into 
the pond because, at the end of a hun- 
dred or five hundred years, the result will 


be about the same whatever you believe 
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silhouetted against a model of McKim, Mead and White’s Morgan Library. Left, Tradi- 


or I believe. The important thing is to 
hold in one’s work to the principles one 
believes in and keep one’s mouth shut— 
which I am not doing. In Harold Nichol- 
son’s life of Dwight Morrow he tells the 
story of how Mr. Morrow went, during 
the last war, to see some important Brit- 
ish Minister and while he was sitting 
there a young man came in, full of his 
own importance and much excited. He 
said that unless what he proposed was 
carried out there would be slight chance 
of England winning the war. The Min- 
ister said to him: “John I am afraid you 
have forgotten Rule 6.” The young man 
retired somewhat abashed and Mr. Mor- 
row said to the Minister, “What is Rule 
6?” The Minister replied: “Rule 6 is 
‘DON’T TAKE YOURSELF TOO SERIOUSLY’.” 
Mr. Morrow said, “That is a good rule. 
What are the other rules?” and the Min- 
ister replied, “There aren’t any others.” 

We must not take ourselves too seri- 
ously. We are in the midst of a revolution 
and we must recognize it as such. The 
Revolutionists are much more vociferous 
than the Conservatives—Revolutionists 
always are—but after they have shouted 
themselves hoarse their voices become a 
whisper. What they have said continues 
as an echo which reverberates in dimin- 
ishing volume for many years. The good 
they have done remains: the evil lies 
interred with their bones. For I am an 
optimist at heart and believe that man- 
kind is on the upgrade in spite of all 
that is going on about us. I know a great 
many will not agree to that thesis. As 
long as men build there will be improve- 
ments in methods, which only the blind 
cannot see, but these new methods must 
be tested by time. 
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. Right, Mod- 


I often think of an artist as a man on 
a bicycle. He has to keep going or he loses 
his equilibrium and falls off. On the other 
hand he must not go too fast or he is apt 
to “come a cropper.” Today I feel that 
some of us in our exhilaration take the 
grade too fast and may have a spill. We 
forget that there are esthetic as well as 
physical laws that put a limit on architee- 
ture as on bicycling. I am a strong be 
liever in tradition but tradition tempered 
with motion. Our trouble today, it seems 
to me, is that our scientific knowledge— 
what we have learned about chemistry and 
physics and machinery—has_ outstripped 
our intellectual capacity to make full use 
of these instruments. We have invented 
radio and movies, airplanes and new 
methods of construction, but so far we 
have not learned how to control these in 
struments so that they are today being 
used as means of propaganda and destruc- 
tion. To make it pertinent to this eve 
ning’s discussion—we are using all the new 
methods of construction, all the new 
gadgets, without reference to what our 
forefathers have handed down to us. We 
are discarding most of the spiritual qual 
ities which over long years men have at 
tempted to build up because we, in the 
conceit of youth, think these qualities are 
antiquated. We think we know a great 
deal more and better than they. This is 
perhaps inevitable but it is only a passing 
phase and from it will emerge a_ truer 
sense of how these new inventions can be 
used—not only functionally but grace- 
fully. Andrew Lang, in one of his essays, 
wrote: 

“°Tis the fault of all art to seem 
antiquated and faded in the eyes of a 
succeeding generation.” 
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Visitors in the modern exhibit. Forum 
editors can spot Lawrence Grant White, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Kosmak, J. André 
Fouilhoux, Walter Sanders, Richard and 
Wm. Adams Delano, Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett. Frederick Woodbridge, Morris 
Ketchum, Ely J. Kahn, Thomas Williams. 





Mrs. Antonin Raymond, Hugh Ferriss, Hol- 
ger Cahill, Miss Elizabeth Litchfield. 


Foreground: Otis P. Swift, Mrs. Edward D. 
Stone, Dan Cooper, Mrs. Peter Grimm, Alex- 
ander Calder. Against the far wall (right to 
left): Robert Brown, Mrs. Clara Fargo Thomas, 
Peter Grimm, Miss Ruth West, Howard Myers. 


his [am sure is profoundly true. I should 
e to add, however, that in each genera- 
m—no matter what the fashion of the 
ie—certain things are so well done that 
en many years have passed they come 
o their own again and are recognized 
outstanding works of art. 

Some years ago I was asked to put down 
iat my architectural beliefs were. This 
is published and I looked it over a day 
two ago. I doubt if I can say better 
iat I believed and said in 1932. May I 
eat parts of it to you tonight? 

‘I believe that Architecture is an Art 
d not a business. Furthermore, I believe 
it it is the most difficult of all the Fine 
ts. It must serve practical needs and at 
e same time create an emotion, and the 





architect’s only tools for attaining the lat- 
ter are such vague qualities as line, mass, 
proportion and color. 

“IT believe that well-trained architects 
can give this emotional quality to a struc- 
ture in a degree that engineers, trained in 
a different school, cannot. I believe, there- 
fore, that while Architecture involves En- 
gineering, it goes far beyond it. 

“T believe that the tendency today to 
let the engineering element dominate is un- 
fortunate for I do not believe, as many 
modern designers profess to believe, that 
to express a function frankly of necessity 
creates a pleasant emotion; but I do be- 
lieve that no structure can lay claim to 
being great Architecture which does not 
clearly express its purpose and which does 





Walter B. Lane Photos 


not adequately meet the needs for which 
it was created. 

(Let me add that as I review the works 
of architecture of the past and what has 
been done in my own day and generation 
I am convinced that great architecture 
has never been created by reasoning and 


logic alone. In order to create an emotion 
in others—the end of all art—one must 
have it in one’s own heart; in short, a 
spiritual quality which no amount of rea- 
soning can replace. It is hard for me to 
see, therefore, how the present trend in 
our profession which, apart from its 
novelty, relies on its reasoned functional- 
ism, can produce that emotional quality 
in the minds of future generations.) 


(Continued on page 22) 
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FIRST FLOOR EXHIBIT 


EXHIBITION COMMITTEE: 

GEORGE A. LICHT, LAWRENCE GRANT 
WHITE, LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN, OTTO R. 
EGGERS, GEOFFREY PLATT 
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ini - SECOND FLOOR EXHIBIT ... . designed by GEORGE NELSON 


EXHIBITION COMMITTEE: WALLACE K. HARRISON, GEORGE HOWE. 
EDWARD D. STONE, in collaboration with THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Most-talked-of feature of the second floor 
exhibit was the model room—popularly 
known as “the upside-down room”—de- 
signed and executed by Dan Cooper. 
Hailed as a stunt, turning the room on its 
side actually proved first-rate exhibition 
technique; in no other way could a room 
be shown to crowds with equal complete- 
ness or effectiveness. At right, a detail of 
the “Living” section of the modern 


exhibit. 
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“Remember a 





telephone 


upstairs!” 











Or bone 








@ This is the second appearance of the absent- 
minded professor, whose little misadventures will 
appear in these pages to remind you not to be 
absent-minded about upstairs telephones! 


. et, 
% etnaen ; 


= Professor sometimes gets the little average home, to provide free passage for 


things mixed up, but he never forgetsim- —_ wires through concrete, insulation, fire-stops 


portant matters like an upstairs telephone. 

Be sure you remember to provide for an 
additional telephone on the second floor to 
save those stair-climbing steps. The best 
way, of course, is to include telephone 
conduit and outlets while the house is 
under construction. They cost little then 
and are easy to install. A few lengths of 


small pipe are usually sufficient for the 


and around duct-work, and to avoid exposed 
wiring later. 

Your telephone company will be glad to 
assist in laying out efficient, economical 
conduit systems. Just call 
the nearest Bell Telephone 
business office and ask for 
“Architects’ and Builders’ 
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Service.” No charge. 
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ARCHITECTURE IS AN ART by Wm. Adams Delano (cont’d) 


“TI believe that the law of gravity is still 
in operation and that engineering feats, 
which enable the architect to carry great 
loads without apparent support, are not 
thoroughly satisfying to the eye. 

“IT still believe that an impression of 
enduring stability is one of the most essen- 
tial qualities of great Architecture. 

“I believe that size has little to do with 
great Architecture; a small structure which 
solves the problem perfectly may well 
awaken as keen an emotion as a vast 
one. 





for human beings and glass walls wo) }y 
shunned like the plague!) 


“I do not believe that any new form of ' 
ornament, however bad, is better t} 
old and proven one; but I welcome th & 
tendency today to create new forms rather 


n an 


than copy old ones and I rejoice in the 
many new materials—which give wider 
scope to the designers’ imagination.” ; 


Of course my friends on the opposition 
bench (and, thank heaven, I have many’) 
will not agree to some of these statements 





Which of us is right posterity alone cay 
tell. We in the thick of the battle cannot 
see clearly—there is too much smoke—byt 


Left to right: Harvey Wiley Corbett, Antonin 
Raymond, Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim, Isamu 
Naguchi, Buckminster Fuller 


“I do not believe that because sunlight 
is considered beneficent to human beings, 














Ernest Peixiotto, Mrs. Peixiotto, Thomas H. Ellett 
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Samuel A. Homsey, James F. Eppenstein, Rich- 


the walls of the rooms in which they live 
and work should be built entirely of glass. 
There may be too much of a good thing. 
(Let some eminent physicians proclaim 
that too much light all day long is bad 


we can at least be generous and try to 
understand the other fellow’s point of 
view, and perhaps by mutual concessions 
to our differing opinions arrive at the 
betterment of the art we all love. 


TRADITIONALIST ARCHITECTURE AND INTEGRATED BUILDING 


By George Howe, Architect 


In a recent paper a famous Gothic 
specialist declared emphatically that the 
architecture of “the house, the school, the 
church” belongs to a continuous tradition 
we dare not, cannot, break. It seems that 
pride of ancestry sets them apart from 
the rest of building. Almost at the same 
time a man holding the highest place in 
the council of his profession was saying 
with public irony, “In the new world of 
mechanisms, to which we are now com- 
mitted, we are expected to relinquish our 
aristocratic pretensions. It is indicated to 
us that architecture as a fine art is hence- 
forth an anachronistic pomposity.” Appar- 
ently art without aristocratic pretensions 
cannot be fine. Both men would seem 
to imply that an eternal gulf divides the 
architecture of the soul from the engi- 
neering of the body. Taking these and 
other traditionalists at their word engi- 
neers have gracefully yielded them the 
spirit and kept the flesh, together with 
the flesh-pots, for themselves. 

Every so often in history a tool is in- 
vented which profoundly affects men’s 
lives. Such a tool is modern engineering, 
and like its predecessors it has run afoul 
of tradition. Tradition is a_ transmitted 
habit of behavior which relieves men of 
making thoughtful decisions at every 
step. Without it life would be a succes- 
sion of intolerable hesitations. With it 
we are condemned to almost insuperable 
inertia. 

Beginning as a servant of the arts and 
the crafts, engineering has gradually taken 
command of a large part of our activities, 
including most of construction. The ad- 
vantage of the engineer’s direct attack 
on the functions of working, communi- 
cating, and building is obvious, as_ well 
as his ability to produce structures of a 
new strength and beauty without benefit 
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of ancient forms and proportions. Mean- 
while the restrictive framework of tra- 
ditional planning has been visibly crack- 
ing under the strain of expanding social 
and economic pressures, structural sys- 
tems, and mechanical requirements. One 
might suppose, then, that architects in 
general would have been only too ready 
to experiment whole-heartedly, in their 
own more inspired field, with the powerful 
tool of engineering design. Actually too 
many of them, like the eminent gentle 
men I have quoted, have seen in it a 
tinker’s rather than a creator’s tool. At 
first glance the persistence of this attitude 
may seem incomprehensible. 

Considered in historic perspective the 
resistance has not lasted long. In profes- 
sions less emotional than architecture, in 
mathematics, for instance, the same sort 
of continued opposition was met in the 
past. Even simplifications in the imper- 
sonal process of counting were fought at 
every step. 

You will recall the events surrounding 
the introduction into Europe — from 
Arabia of the symbol zero, and of posi- 
tional numeration. The algorithm, the 
crass practical system of calculation which 
has made modern mathematics possible, 
threatened the existence of the abacus. 
the familiar counting-frame of our child 
hood, with its pretty colored balls on 
wires. The battle between the two 1s 
described by Professor Tobias Dantzig 

“Today, when positional numera 
tion has become a part of our dail) 

life, it seems that the superiority o! 

this method, the compactness of it 

notation, the ease and elegance 1! 

introduced in calculations, shou! 

have assured the rapid and sweepin 
acceptance of it. In reality the trans 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The “sawed-in-two” Type “C” Kewanee 
which attracted so much attention in the 
Kewanee exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, 
graphically illustrates why this boiler has become 
the largest selling boiler for heating big buildings. 


Note Specially These Features: 
V¥ CORRUGATED CROWN SHEET adds extra effective 


heating surface while rugged strength is imparted by the massive 
ridges of the corrugations. Note also that the arched crown sheet is 
right-side up .. . self cleaning and self draining. 


Vv BIG, HIGH FURNACE essential to complete combustion is 


provided in every Kewanee Type “C”. 


WV FLUES WITH SUFFICIENT AREAS to handle the ex- 


panding volume of hot gases as they travel back and forth while 
the heat is being transferred to the water. 


Vv LARGE WATER CONTENT Ample in volume to absorb 
the rapidly created heat and keep itself in active circulation... 
with unbroken steam release surface for drier steam. 


Vv PLENTY OF STEAM SPACE insures a continuous flow of 


dry steam into the heating system. 


See Kewanee Type R Residence Boilers at Cleveland’s 
6th International Heating & Ventilating Exposition. 


KEWANEE, BOILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Branches in 64 Cities—Eastern District Office: 37 West 39th St., New York City 


division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 





All Kewanee Products may be purchased on easy 
payments under FHA terms thru our Finance Corp. 











Lets look inside the Largest Selling Boiler 


KEWANEE 


with the CORRUGATED! CROWN SHEET_ 
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TRADITIONALIST ARCHITECTURE AND INTEGRATED BUILDING 


by George Howe (con’td) 


tion, far from being immediate, ex- 
tended over long centuries. The 
struggle between the abacists, who 
defended the old traditions, and the 
algorists, who advocated the reform, 
lasted from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth century and went through all 
the usual stages of obscurantism and 
reaction. In some places, Arabic 
numerals were banned from official 
documents; in others, the art was 
prohibited altogether. And, as usual, 
prohibition did not succeed in abol- 
ishing, but merely served to spread 
bootlegging, ample evidence of which 

is found in the thirteenth century 

archives of Italy, where, it appears, 

merchants were using the Arabic 
numerals as a sort of seerct code.” 

The odd consequences of the resistance 
are only incidentally amusing, its nature 
is important. Though it is an example of 
opposition to a new craft tool in its pur- 
est form, its fanatical intensity shows 
that more than craft-union self-interest 
is involved in the conflict. Men tend un- 
consciously to make their ways of work- 
ing an act of faith, and to identify them 
with their religious beliefs. Bishop 
Berkeley, a noted scientist and mathema- 
tician himself, looked on the invention 
of the infinitesimal calculus as an attack 
on the Catholic Church. He answered 
Isaac Newton’s epoch-making work, in 
which the virtues of the system were 
exposed, in a tract called “The Analyst,” 
with the subtitle “A Discourse Addressed 
to an Infidel Mathematician.” Fear seems 
to underlie the contempt he pretended 
to feel for Newton’s “fluxions” and “dif- 
ferences,” the equivalents of our deriva- 
tives and differentials: 

“He who can accept a second or 
third fluxion, a second or third dif- 
ference,’ he wrote ironically, “need 
not, methinks, be squeamish about 
any point in divinity.” 

Accompanying this fear of new instru- 
ments we find a strange reverence for 
tools already familiar. Leibnitz, for in- 
stance, at the very moment when he 
and Newton were developing the calculus, 
saw in the symbols zero and one the same 
sort of mystical meaning classicists seem 
to see in the egg and dart. Laplace has 
told how the deeply religious mathema- 
tician contrived a system of number nota- 
tion, using only these two symbols, and 
deduced from it strange consequences in 
theology: 


“Leibnitz saw in his binary arith- 
metic the image of creation. . . . He 
imagined that unity represented God, 
and zero the void. . . . This concep- 
tion was so pleasing to (him) that 
he communicated it to the Jesuit, 
Grimaldi, president of the Chinese 
Tribunal for mathematics, in the hope 
that this emblem of creation would 
convert the Emperor of China, who 
was very fond of the sciences. I 
mention this merely to show how the 
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prejudices of childhood may clou the 
vision even of the greatest men 


Long ago a few isolated, pro shetic 
minds saw in the severing of the rch. 
tectural soul from the engineering bod, 
impending death for architect and archi. 
tecture alike. At the same time they say 
signs of a fresh vitality in purely sefy| 
structures and began to experiment jn 4 
technologically founded system of design, 
integrating architecture with enginecring. 
living with the machine. Gradually the 
movement they initiated took on the pro 
portions of a school of thought. At various 
times its advocates have used new, living. 
functional, dynamic, organic and_ other 
similar adjectives to qualify it, its op- 
ponents every name but architecture 
Someone has called it integrated building 
and the term seems to me more exact 
than any other. 


Building serves three purposes, to meet 
the social and economic needs of living, 
to delight the senses, and last but not 
least to symbolize all that men aspire to 
hold and to command. 


Engineering has proved it can serve the 
first purpose in new and unique ways. It 
has also offered the senses new delights 
in forms determined no longer by an 
external proportion — and 
detail, imposed on inert matter, but by 
the control of internal directed forces. 
The symmetry of their complex interplay 
is magnificent in its nakedness, its canons 
of perfection are not geometric — but 
dynamic. Finally, to become the symbol 
of our spiritual as well as our material 
aspirations, the purposefulness and sym- 
metry of engineering only need to be 
turned to spiritual uses. “The house, the 
school, the church” of integrated building 
are to be engineering inspired by creative 
democracy without aristocratic preten- 
sions. Creative democracy has so many 
new enemies, within and without, it needs 
weapons of accomplishment more effective 
than those it once inherited from ancient 
oppressors. 


discipline of 


I say are to be because I do not intend 
to argue that integrated building has 
reached its goal or followed at all times 
a clear and consistent course. For myself 
I shall be satisfied if in our time it estab- 
lish a direction to follow. Meanwhile it 
is better to build than to talk. A con- 
siderable number of works by recognized 
masters of integrated building in Europe 
and America exists. In the presence of 
an invention by any one of these men 
we may well say, as Schumann did on 
the appearance of an early composition 
by Chopin, “Hats off, gentlemen, « 
genius!” In another place the same mus 
cian-author gives us the answer to tho: 
lay critics addicted more to argume! 
than action. “And if you are not satisfie 
old gentlemen,” he wrote to certain di 
paragers of the new music, “why no! 


give us works yourselves—works, work., 


not always words?” 
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KIMSUL is Quickly, 
Easily Installed 
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Buchman - Albany Corp., insulates ———n 


lath and nails... 


23 Apartment Bungalows 
throughout with 


@ More and more KIMSUL* insulation 
is being used by forward-looking con- 
tractors... This time by Buchman- 
Albany Corporation, builder for 
Wilson Sullivan Company, developer 


ie \\ | 
BY th 
2—Exactly fits standard 
widths stud spacing. . . 





d § of Buckingham Gardens, newest home- 
s ff building project in Albany, N. Y. formance—proof that’s backed by 
‘ Because gas heat was specified for Kimberly-Clark Corporation, manu- 


all 23 bungalows in this development, 


facturers of KIMSUL, one of America’s 
- oF an extra-efficient and permanent in- KIMSUL 


oldest and strongest Companies. 2 \rent a : 
sulation was required. KIMSUL was = i 














i selected, because it met the require- Before you decide on amy insulation, a—nnasut is seiled at bus. 
n § ments, and did so at low cost. find out how much more KIMSUL does Strong rows pe keep 
n § ; ; ; for the money. Mail coupon today! KIMSUL permanently in place! 
- { Just like all good insulations, 
1 § KIMSUL is highly resistant to fire an BANAT ROT. I SIO BI ES OE SEY 
i ’ vie. .24. é sistant to fire and KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Kimsul Division) AF-4 
moisture—but that’s not all. KIMSUL Established 1872 
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: E th ve lenant 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
is One of the most elfective barriers (1 Please send a representative. [] Please send Free Book—“Greater Comfort — 
i Gg to the passage of heat and cold known _—_— Winter and Summer. 


to science! Send coupon at right for = Neme.--------------------. -------------0n- --nnnennonnnnonnnnnonecnonne ones 
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* Reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. Off. 
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Brunelleschi’s Scaffolding for the Dome of the Cathedral of Florence 


ENGINEERS AND ENGINEERING IN THE RENAISSANCE, 1, 
William Barclay Parsons. The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore. 651 pp. 211 illustrations. 744 x 10. $8.00. 


The libraries are crammed with histories of architecture, its 
monuments, styles and types. The lack of a comparable litera- 
ture on engineering is startlingly accentuated by the appearance 
of this book by the late General Parsons. The author was an 
engineer, and a distinguished one. He designed the first part of 
the New York subway system, surveyed for the Hankow-Canton 
railway, was on the board of consulting engineers for the Panama 
Canal and was retired from the army as Brigadier General of 
Engineers. Somehow during a full career he managed to collect 
the enormous body of facts presented in his book, and one of the 
by-products of his researches abroad was the obtaining of a 
Carnegie grant for the re-classification and cataloguing of the 
Vatican Library. 

The Renaissance was an excellent choice for such a work. Long 
recognized as a high point of human culture, its considerable 
technical and scientific achievements have nevertheless been 
treated incompletely, and many of its greatest figures such as 
Leonardo, Brunelleschi, Peruzzi and Michelangelo have been 
presented only as artists. Here they appear in new roles, as civil 
and military engineers, scientists, and practical builders. The 
scope of the book is broad: it covers mining, assaying, abstract 
scientific research, canal and bridge design, building regulations, 
water supply, street paving and cathedral building. Many 
chapters are devoted to Leonardo, who was almost the Renais- 
sance in one man. There are perhaps twenty separate studies 
of the outstanding structures of the period: the Rialto bridge 
in Venice and Santa Trinita in Florence, the dome of St. Peter’s, 
moving of the Vatican obelisk, and the canals at Milan. Ap- 
pendices give translations of original documents, standards of 
measure of the period, edicts on regulation of employment, canal- 
izing rivers and cleaning streets. It would take considerably 
more space than is available here merely to enumerate the 
subjects discussed. 


Unique as an extremely important piece of scholarship, the 
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book is of even greater interest because of the author’s thorough 
knowledge of engineering practice and principles. Thus in the 
chapter which relates the fascinating story of the design and 
building of the dome of the cathedral in Florence, and Brunel- 
leschi’s difficulties with his critics and detractors, the reader js 
also given a very precise evaluation of the design of the dome 
both in relation to existing knowledge of the period and in the 
light of present-day engineering data. Obviously such treatment 
gives infinitely more than mere scholarship, and it is typical of 
the book as a whole. The book will unquestionably become a 
classic in its field. It is an extraordinary synthesis of the tech- 
nical knowledge of the Renaissance and can be recommended 
without reservation to anyone interested in the technique and 
history of building. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: Supplement to the Loan Exhibition 


held by the Institute of Modern Art, Boston. 10 x 714. 75 cents. 


The exhibition noted above is devoted only to residential work 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, and this illustrated supplement is con- 
sequently somewhat limited in its scope. Because of the dearth 
of available material on Wright’s early houses it is of some value 
to architects, as it includes a number of plans and photographs 
of houses designed around 1900. There is also a chronology and 
a foreword by Dean Hudnut of Harvard. 


JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE, by H. Kishida. Japanese Govern. 


ment Railways. 133 pp., illustrated. 5144 x 754. 35 cents. 


An attractive, brief and competently written guide to Japanese 
architecture, this book follows a well-established practice of 
many official tourist agencies abroad, which publish serious 
studies on various phases of national activities as a means of 
attracting visitors. The illustrations show a cross-section of the 
architecture from the earliest times to the present day, and there 
are a few color reproductions of prints; the text gives the main 
lines of historical development and descriptions of the most 
important structures. 


ALL ABOUT HOUSES, by Groff Conklin. Julian Messner, Ine. 
194 pp., illustrated. 7 x 9. $2.00. 


There is no news here for the small house architect, but the 
book suggests itself as a good elementary guide to small house 
construction for the client. A simple wood-frame house is taken 
as the example, and the entire construction process is explained 
in text and some 400 pictures. This method of visual instruc- 
tion seems practically foolproof, and the book should give the 
layman a clear picture of conventional building procedure. 


USE AND ABUSE OF WOOD IN HOUSE CONSTRUCTION, 
by R. P. Johnson and E. M. Davis. U. 


culture, Washington. 24 pp., illustrated. 614 x 914. 10 cents. 


A popular pictorial presentation of important features of home 
building. Based on a survey of 600 homes being built in various 
parts of the country, this booklet concentrates on those aspects 
of construction shown to be most in need of change or improve- 
ment. Proper framing methods, adequate nailing, wall braces, 
diagonal sheathing, roofing materials and foundations are 
among the subjects covered. The book is gauged accurately for 
the lay audience and tells its valuable story briefly. 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Hohn’‘s, Washington, D. C., with Brasco Extruded 
Alumilite Store Front Construction. Architects: 
Porter & Lockie; Contractors: Chas. H. Tompkins Co. 
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Public Housing and USHA, cont. 
Forum: 
. . . The question appears to have been 
very well handled. However, I note that 
the method used in determining the 
proper economic rent was not covered. In 
the determination of this figure, it was 
assumed that the same rental value would 
exist throughout the entire 60 years. 
Necessary replacements and upkeep were 
taken into consideration. However, even 
with replacements and proper upkeep, the 
rent of the housing unit 50-years old can- 
not approximate that of a new unit. 
There is, during the early years of the 
life of the project, more subsidy than the 
50 per cent noted in the article, Long be- 
fore the 60 years is up, it is doubtful that 
the units will rent for even 50 per cent 
of the rental value thus fixed at the be- 
ginning (once and for ali). Then where 
is the money coming from to fully amor- 
tize the loan? Whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the local housing authority 
will shoulder this additional subsidy re- 
mains to be seen. At best, it is an added 
burden to be passed on to posterity. ... 

I wonder if it occurred to the authors 
as it has to many of us that the very 
low income groups might be housed in 
buildings twenty to 40 years old with less 
subsidy. Just why the self-supporting 
family with income of $1,200 should live 
in a place inferior to the subsidized lower 
income worker is not clear. I understand 
that in Great Britain during the past few 
years they have turned to making use 
of old houses for subsidized rentals. The 
administrative problems, while not simple, 
would not be unsurmountable. Such a pro- 
gram would have more of the element of 
justice. 

Mrs. New Van Eenam 
Washington, D. C. 


With reference to Point 1, THe Forum feels 
justified in assuming that rents in USHA proj- 
ects will be comparatively constant during the 
60 year amortization period. Reason: rents for 
these projects are now at rock-bottom levels, 
are well below the current rent level of slum 
dwellings which were built 60 or 90 years ago 
and which are in much worse condition than 
the USHA project will ever be. Furthermore, 
the long-term trend of maintenance, replace- 
ments, ete., is considered in calculating the 
economic rents of USHA projects. Point 2: It 
has, indeed, occurred to Tue Forum that the 
low income groups might be housed in second- 
hand dwellings—see September 1939 issue, p. 
149.—Eb. 


Forum: 

... 1 was distressed to note that you did 
not use your usual accuracy in the brief 
reference to the Princeton operation under 
the head of “Research.” As you recall, 
this was carefully covered in your Decem- 
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ber 1938 issue (page 486), but when re- 
ferred to in the article on the USHA, the 
whole point is missed. I did not exchange 
the buildings with the municipality, and 
therefore the bonds are not guaranteed. 
Furthermore, there is no mention of the 
fundamental idea of having the Housing 
Authority turn over the buildings to the 
municipality in lieu of taxes. I know that 
this January issue will be widely read, and 
naturally regret these oversights. 
Gerarp H. LAMBERT 
New York City 


To Reader Lambert, apologies for an in- 
excusable error. The Lambert Project in Prince- 
ton, N. J., was swapped with the local housing 
authority for $30,000 of 4 per cent tax-free 
bonds. The authority agreed to give the project 
to the city at the end of 28 years in return for 
tax exemption of the property —Eb. 


Forum: 
tag the question, “Are 
housing subsidies too high?” four means 
of producing low rents are alleged. These 
are low land and construction costs, low 
interest rates, low operating and main- 
tenance costs, and direct subsidy. In view 
of the fact that the USHA subsidy is suf- 
ficient except to a negligible degree to pay 
off its own loans, the cost of land, con- 
struction, and interest cannot be reflected 
in the rents, Thus it cannot be said that 
lower land, construction, and interest costs 
will mean lower rents. Ironically, the op- 
posite might very well be true, because 
better building, more money, 
might take less operating and mainte- 
nance costs, and since these latter items 
are reflected in the rent, the rent con- 
ceivably might be commensurately lower. 

In your discussion of USHA slum clear- 
ance, it is evident that the technical, stat- 
utory definition of a slum is in mind. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
U. S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
has for its objective not only the eradica- 
tion of slums, but the elimination of un- 
safe and insanitary housing conditions. 
This additional clause can mean only one 
thing: that equivalent elimination may be 
accomplished within or outside the strict 
limits of slum areas. Although the whole 
concept needs further clarification, so far 
as the expressed intention of Congress is 
concerned, equivalent elimination need not 
be totally accomplished by the elimina- 
tion of unsafe and insanitary dwellings 
within slums. Scattered elimination is 
fully in consonance with the written, if 
not presumed, objectives of the law. 

Concerning subsidies 


answer to 


costing 


. you make the 
statement that since Federal income taxes 
are calculated on a sliding scale, upper in- 
comers bear the burden. This would be 
true if there were any earmarkings of in- 
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come taxes for housing. But the subsidy 
funds come out of general appropriations. 
Since income taxation constitutes but a 
minor item of taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral government, and since, further, tax 
studies show that low income people bear 
proportionately a greater percentage of 
the tax burden than do high income peo- 
ple, it can be said that low income people 
themselves are paying the subsidies for 
low rent housing. 

It is noted that you attribute the in- 
ability of the present subsidy to care for 
all of the $800,000,000 so far authorized, 
to a Congressional error. I would be in- 
terested in verification of this, for the sum 
could have been deemed sufficient for the 
whole program, The statutory provision is 
that USHA give annual subsidies up to 
the going rate of Federal interest, plus 1 
per cent of the total cost of any project. 
It is clear from a reading of Section 10 
(b) of the U. S. Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended that Congress did not have 
in mind the necessity for maximum con- 
tributions under all circumstances. USHA 
has run short because it has found it 
necessary to use the maximum in each 
case 

Jesse Epstein 

Housing Authority of the City of Seattle 

Seattle, Washington 


Tue Forum 1) referred to housing in gen- 
eral—not USHA housing in particular—when 
it referred to the four means of producing low 
rents, 2) said and still believes that “equivalent 
elimination” of sub-standard dwellings will toe 
the mark set by the USHAct, but will not 
clear slums, 3) accuses Congress and Govern- 
ment houses of erring in not realizing that it 
would require full Federal subsidies in the large 
majority of cases to produce the low rents set 
as the program’s goal.—Ep. 


Pooh, Bah, Hum 

Forum: 

. . . The March issue has just arrived, 
joyously announcing (p. 2) that the FHA 
will now guarantee the mortgages on small 
rehabilitation projects, running from 16 
units of $100,000. 

After many years of experience in the 
apartment field in New York, let me say 
(1) Experienced builders are not inter- 
ested in dividends limited to a 6 per cent 
return, even with the promised 2 per cent 
surplus. (2) These same builders, and the 
above mentioned Jending institutions, will 
not apply for FHA guaranteed mortgages 
because they cannot afford to wait si 
months to a year for commitments, for 
the Great Bureaucracy to unwind its r 
tape and graciously consent to insu! 
these expenditures — pooh — bah — hu: 
Furthermore, there is an under-current 0! 
feeling, especially among the more ignor- 
ant—or is it the more experienced?—tyje 

(Continued on page 120) 
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@ When “extras” start fighting estimates and 
clients’ dreams start getting out of hand, there’s a way 
of smoothing things out and still keeping the budget 
in balance. Half Price Heating is the answer. 


The simple,inexpensive and money-saving combi- 
nation of Window Conditioning and a good Ceiling In- 
sulation saves as much as 50% of the annual fuel bill. 


Saisbca Said iedetaceanen ainda iain RI 


But best of all, Half Price Heating can often be 

accomplished without increasing costs at all. In most 

f cases your heating engineer will be able to specify a 
smaller, less costly heating unit as original equip- 
ment. The money saved here goes a long way to- 
wards the cost of Window Conditioning and Ceiling 
Insulation. The net result: a healthier, more efficient 
and economical home—a home, for instance, that will 


HALF PRICE 
HEATING / 


L-O-F WINDOW CONDITIONING 
PLUS A GOOD CEILING OR 
ATTIC INSULATION ASSURES 

HEATING ECONOMY AND CLIENT 

SATISFACTION ALL YEAR "ROUND 


























HOW THIS 2-POINT 
INSULATION SAVES 


1. Window Conditioning 
(storm sash) has proved in thou- 
sands of homes that it alone will 
cut fuel costs as much as 25% 
—in some places even more. 








2. Attic (or Ceiling) Insulation, when in- 
stalled in homes already Window Conditioned, will 
bring additional savings. These two simple in- 
sulations together can save up to 50% of the annual 
fuel bill. Specify them in the houses you design. 
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The Government, through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is making it easier than ever before 
for America to build—and build better—an effort 
in which Libbey-Owens-Ford is glad to cooperate. 


save enough in fuel to pay from 18 to 24 F.H.A. 
payments over the life of a 20-year mortgage. 


Libbey*Owens*Ford does not make or sell Attic 
or Ceiling Insulation; our sole interest is economic. 
We believe that this 2-point insulation, when written 
in your specifications, assures a comfortable, healthier 
and more economical home. Libbey * Owens + Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD 


QUALITY GLASS 


9 4 0 


Lissty Owens Forp 
CLese Cl mPa 
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cent; all furnished vacancies, 53 per cent. 
While total vacancies 









measuring 596 ft 
|or well over a quarter of a mile—were 46 
|per cent short of the 1931 length, only 
'small improvement was noted over the 
11938 total. 





OMORROW’S HOUSES will not 
be of “wood, plaster, brick and_ stone, 
but of glass, steel and plastics—fireproof 
and weatherproof, with rubber windows.” 
Thus ran one of a hundred interesting 
predictions last month by the New Eng- 
land Council’s New Products Committee. 
No group of sooth-saying crack-pots, the 
committee is composed of 29 leaders in 
New England’s manufacturing, banking, 
transportation industries and educational 
institutions, is chairmanned by President 
Karl T. Compton of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is therefore worthy 
of attention. 

In discharging its two-fold purpose, 1) 
“to awaken a larger consciousness of what 
is necessary if New England industries 
are to live and grow in this fast-changing 
world” and 2) “to expedite the applica- 
tion of those methods by which new 
products are developed and brought into 
use,” the Committee last month sum- 
marized a survey of top-flight research 
directors in the U. S., Canada, England, 
France and Germany. Conclusions were 





SPECIFICATION: 


*"..and all hardware shall be 
hand forged on the job.” 


based upon the combined answers of these 
researchers to one significant question: 
“What will be the outstanding contribu- 
tion from your field of research during 
the next three years”? 

Covering every industrial product from 
vitamin tablets to Diesel locomotives, the 
Committee made many an eye-opening 
prognostication. A few random excerpts: 
; . enormous increase in quick freezing 


Ridiculous, you say...a hangover from 
horse and buggy days! We agree. Another 


hangover from horse and buggy days is 





windows in a millwork specification. 
Windows being a functional part of a 


house are certainly not to be classed with trim and moldings. Surely 





any basic essential that affects the air-conditioning system, insula- of food stuffs . . . rayon will be made 
, pum } ° mane , . from milk . . . paper will replace wood, 
tion system, heating system, lighting system and structural system— 2 

' indie : _* a : ‘leather and cloth to a surprising degree 
that affects design and view — is worthy of extra consideration. 


. . huge field to be opened in interior 
illumination through the use of fluorescent 


Good windows today are made by specialists. For 36 years Ander- 


ci ; : , , |tubes ... tires guaranteed for a minimum 
sen has specialized in the design and construction of stock window . 
of 100,000 miles . . . three-dimensional 


units and frames. Both our manufacturing and our sales efforts have movies * Of particular interest to 


been aimed at supplying window units as an essential, lifetime, the building industry, however, are the 


functional part of a house in which lasting quality is of paramount conclusions of Compton's Committee re- 
importance. Andersen Complete Window Units are distributed the outing mouse energie eg ; 

: ; q ; p Trend is toward wider public accept- 
same as other functional systems in a house. Stocks are available anes: at the cele of tuctiiiien. te wale 
from nearby distributors through all lumber and millwork dealers. and attic floors and greater use of large " 
Complete specifications and details in Sweets Catalog. ventilating fans in attics. 4 


p> Lath and plaster construction will 


gradually be eliminated in favor of pre- 
- fabricated plywood wall panels. 
> Use of porcelain enameled metals for 
architectural materials will increase 


WINDOW SPECIALISTS FOR 36 YEARS > Glass tiling will be inserted in roofs to 
Bayport, Minnesota | light attics. 
P > Panel type heating is coming—floor and 


ceiling coils to replace today’s radiators. 
ONLY THE RICH CAN AFFORD POOR WINDOWS ‘Diniionk an naan ae 
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Renderings by R. H. Millson, As- 
sociate of A. H. Knappe, Architect 






PIERRE VAN CORTLANDT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


(top left) A. H. Knappe & Associates, Architects, N. Y. City. 
Goodman Brothers, Painting Contractors, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


(center) A. H. Knappe & Associates, Architects. Charles 
Margotta, General Contractor (Painting), North Tarrytown, N.Y. 


OCEAN AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
NORTHPORT, L. I. 


(lower right) A. H. Knappe & Associates, Architects. Colonial 
Art Decorators, Inc., Painting Contractors, New York City. 


AXIMUM decorative effects have been consistently and economically 


accomplished in the last decade by this architectural office, averaging 














| from four to six schools per year. Moreover, maintenance costs — 
always an important factor in schools, municipal buildings and institutions 
— have been cut by reason of the durability of Pratt & Lambert Paint 
and Varnish. Whatever your finishing problems may be, the P&L Archi- 
tectural Service Department nearest you will co-operate closely with you 


in securing the desired result. Use this helpful, practical service! 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INC., Paint & Varnish Makers 
NEW YORK - BUFFALO - CHICAGO -_ FORT ERIE, ONT. 


APRIL 19 40 67 
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p> Economy of coal as a fuel should again 
assert itself as electrical ignition is intro- 
duced into automatic coal stoking equip- 
ment. 

> Vacuum concrete, which dries in an 
hour and does not crack, will enjoy in- 
creasing application. 

> Powdered fuel ash—now a waste prod- 
uct of coal combustion—will be used with 
cement to make concrete. 

> Homes built today without air condi- 
tioning will be obsolete by 1950. Initial 
cost of air conditioning equipment will be 
lowered through 
packaging. 

p> Like the bottle, the future window pane 
will be made of plastic, paper or rubber. 
> Consequently, the glass industry will 
direct its attention toward building blocks, 
fabrics, insulation and other new uses. 

p> Glass blocks will be freely used for in- 
terior partitions. 

> Furniture will be sold as “packaged 
rooms” which will include all the neces- 
sary furnishings, furniture, floor cover- 
ings, draperies, lamps and other acces- 
sories. 


standardization and 


> More furniture will be designed as dual- 
purpose pieces so that one- and two-room 
apartments may be used by two- to four- 
person families. 


Since manufacturing is New England’s 
prime source of wealth and income, the 
Council’s New Products Committee called 
upon all industrialists and investors to 
heed well these signs of the times, pointed 
out that “research has already earmarked 
certain companies for oblivion. Others, 
today virtually unknown, will be the 
future ‘blue chips.’ ” For the benefit of all 
U.S. industry, the Committee might well 
have dusted off the old prediction that, 
“As goes Maine, so goes the nation.” 


MET’S BIG THREE. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. has had its 
financial fingers in the construction of 
three of the world’s largest projects— 
Parkchester, the biggest housing develop- 
ment; Empire State Building, the tallest 
office structure; Rockefeller Center, the 
largest commercial building project. Tight- 
lipped like most financial institutions, the 
Met speaks only in generalities concerning 
its investments in these record-breakers. 
Months ago, however, behind closed doors 
in the U. S. Senate Building’s Old Caucus 
Room, the Met got down to brass tacks 
as the Temporary National Economic 
Committee fired a barrage of questions at 
Father Frederick H. and Son Frederick W. 
Ecker, president and vice president of the 
$5 billion insurance company. 


Parkchester. After explaining that the Met, 
whose real estate loan portfolio is no- 





toriously bare of FHA-insured mortgages, 
prefers to invest directly in the construe. 
tion of housing projects, Son Ecker briefly 
described the $50 million, 12,273-family 
Parkchester in New York City (Arcu. 
Forum, Dec. 1939, p. 412) whose first 
apartments were opened for tenancy last 
month. The testimony which followed 
gave a clue to the Met’s attitude toward 
additional direct investments in rental 
housing: 

TNEC’s Special Counsel Gerhard A, 
Gesell—What are your plans for the 
future with respect to these housing de- 
velopments? 

Frederick W. Ecker— . . . That will 
depend on our experience, and I don’t 
mean by experience that we have got to 
wait a long time. We want to get this to 
the point where we are sure from a prac- 
tical demonstration that it is the success 
that we believe it will be, and if that 
is so, I anticipate that we will expand 
further in that field. 

Gesell—And in expanding will you go 
beyond the State of New York? 

Ecker—I would anticipate so, yes. 

Gesell—I_ take it from your hesitancy 
concerning your future plans that you 
consider this still in the experimental 
stage. 

Ecker—I wouldn’t say so, and yet on 
things of this sort you can’t be absolutely 
sure until you see just what does happen. 





(Continued on page 70) 











THIS WAY 
DOTTED LINE ON 
THE LEASE! 








Delivers pure, gentle, 
rich lathering 


IVORY SOAP 


in Flakes or Granules 


TO THE 


SIGN HERE 
HAT makes one building seem 











more desirable than another as 
a prospective “business home’’? Usually 
you'll find the answer in the little re- 


finements of service that building has 
to offer. 


And here’s a fact that many a building 
operator has discovered. Oftentimes 
some relatively inexpensive service pro- 
vides the final urge that leads a pros- 
pective tenant up to the dotted line. 
Some particularly attractive service 
which reflects the thoughtfulness of the 
management. Like Ivory Soap Dispen- 
sers in the washrooms, for example. 


[VORY SOAP 


Ivory Dispensers put washrooms in a 
favorable light with prospective tenants. 
Because they're so unusually attractive 
. . . SO inviting to use. And Ivory Dis- 
pensers deliver genuine Ivory Soap— 
one of America’s most popular toilet 
soaps. A soap famous for its purity, 
gentleness, richness of lather and all- 
‘round cleansing satisfaction. 


Ivory Dispensers spruce up washrooms 
surprisingly. And create a surprising 
amount of tenant good-will. An illus- 
trated folder will tell you more about 
Ivory Dispenser service. Write for it. 


DISPENSERS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial Sales Dept., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WESTINGHOUSE MAGNALUX 
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To the architect, the Westinghouse Magnalux 
allows full play in decorative schemes, be- 
cause it is effectively simple and unobstrusive 
in design, blending well with all types of in- 
terior decorative schemes. Even more impor- 
tant is the fact that it provides increased light- 
ing efficiency for all types of general office 
lighting. 

The standard Magnalux Luminaire is fitted 
with a patented Hi Flec glass basin which, 
because of the selected increase of glass 
thickness in the lamp filament zone, combines 
the charm of uniform low surface brightness 
with a high factor of reflection from ceiling 
and side walls. The Magnalux gives high 


a ee, £ & 7-2 & © 


intensity lighting with low surface brightness 
—a soft quality of light particularly suited to 
those areas wherein high comfort seeing is 
important and glare must be avoided. 

Magnalux is available in a wide variety of 
hanger types and basin styles and in a com- 
plete range of sizes, enabling the architect to 
specify this unit for any indirect lighting ap- 
plication. Whether you are interested in de- 
signing new offices or in modernizing existing 
quarters, be sure to investigate the possibili- 
ties of Westinghouse Magnalux Luminaires. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Westinghouse pccipmen 
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EASTMAN KODAK STORE, Milwaukee 


, gels a brilliantly colored, smartly de- 


signed floor at exceptionally low cost by using Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Field > 4 
is old rose marble, Dise is black. Strips are travertine and cordovan marble. 





CAN YOU TALK FLOOR ECONOMY 
TO YOUR CLIENTS 


a 


HEN your clients ask your 
advice on floorings, you will 
find that there are a lot of things to be 
said for Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
From a client’s point of view, Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile is an ideal floor- 
ing. Its first cost is low. Maintenance 
is easy and inexpensive—simply rou- 
tine sweeping and occasional washing 
and waxing. Its smooth, even surface 
will not become a catchall for dust 
and dirt. Its rich colorings run right 
through the material so they will not 
scuff or wear off. And it can be laid in 
bright smart designs like the one above. 
From your own point of view, Arm- 


strong’s Asphalt Tile is a wise choice 


when your building or remodeling 
budget is limited. It is economical to 
install and never requires expensive 
refinishing. It is available in attractive 
plain and marble effects—suitable for 
every type of interior and almost any 
color scheme imaginable. Furthermore, 
it is the only type of resilient floor that 
can be safely used over concrete in 
direct contact with the ground. 
Send for Idea Booklet 

For full information, see Sweet’s or 
illustrated booklet, 
“Floor Beauty at Low Cost.” Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 1204 ® 


State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


send for free, 





Ta 
+ 
2, 
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me 

















ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
ASPHALT TILE 


Linoleum - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Rubber Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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There are, of course, in all new under 
takings many a slip between cup and lip. 


Empire State Building. From the ground wp, 
the Met has been financially interested jy 
the Empire State Building. In early nego. 
tiations it agreed to lend $24 million on 
a 50-story loft building, subsequently 
agreed to lend $27.5 million when the 
plans were changed in favor of a 102 
story office building to cost about $29 
million atop a $17 million site. It was also 
agreed that the 20-year mortgage bear 
interest at 6 per cent during construction, 
5% per cent to 1940 and 5 per cent there- 
after. Amortization was to take place at 
a rate of about 2 per cent per year. 

But the Empire State Building did not 
live up to snuff—thanks to Depression 
and, perhaps, to keen competition offered 
by the continually expanding Rockefeller 
Center fifteen blocks to the North (see 
below). Said Met’s Father Ecker last 
month before TNEC: “Under the [busi- 
ness| conditions that have obtained, it has 
not been a success. They have not been 
able to rent it. The income has been quite 
insufficient to pay the interest on the 
mortgage.” Extent of this insufficiency is 
measured by the fact that the building at 
the close of 1937 owed the Met exactly 
$4,362,000 in back interest. 

Rather than foreclose, the Met decided 
to let Ex-governor Alfred E. Smith con- 
tinue operation of the building, to make 
it easier for him by readjusting the mort- 
gage. Thus, the interest rate was knocked 
down to 2 per cent for the year prior to 
September 1, 1938. From that date to 
March 1, 1943 the rate will be 21% per 
cent and will then jump up to 4 per cent 
for the duration of the loan. The TNEC 
hearings also revealed that at the time of 
the mortgage adjustment, the operators of 
the building paid off $500,000 on account 
of principal, and the Met canceled all 
back interest that was due. 

Pointing to the scheduled jump in the 
interest rate, James V. Hayes, Special As 
sistant to the Attorney General and _ the 
Justice Department’s TNEC representa 
tive, asked if Mr. Ecker were “in a posi 
tion to forecast the possibilities of the 
building in 1943 to pay 4 per cent.” 
Ecker’s answer: “No, except the gradual 
improvement in conditions, and our best 
judgment is in 1943 it will be on a paying 
basis.” Concluded Senator Joseph ¢ 
O'Mahoney, the Committee’s ringleade: 
“It occurs to the Chairman to remar 
that, if the TNEC is to succeed in t! 
objectives it undertook, perhaps the En 
pire State and a lot of other properti 
will be making money in 1943.” 


Rockefeller Center. While the fourteen buil: 
ings which comprise Rockefeller Cent: 
(Continued on page 72) 
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The late renaissance colo- 
nial Governor’s Palace and 
Apollo Room, Raleigh 
Tavern (right), at historic 
Williamsburg, Virginia — 
both painted with pure 
white lead. Perry, Shaw and 
Hepburn, architects. 





N the beautiful restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, there’s a lesson in paint for every architect. 


In this work — probably the most famous decorative job 
in recent years—pure white lead paint was used exclu- 
sively on the House of Burgesses, the Governor’s Pal- 
ace, Raleigh Tavern, Bruton Parish Church and other 
principal public buildings— both inside and out. 


Inside — because the rich beauty of the colonial colors, 
obtained by tinting pure white lead, so faithfully recap- 
ture Williamsburg’s original loveliness and can be eco- 
nomically maintained since this paint is easily and 
safely cleaned by washing. 


Outside — because white lead, which is made from 


the durable metal lead, gives paint an elasticity and 


a toughness that enable it to protect 
and last for years without cracking and 
scaling. 


WHAT RANGE OF COLORS CAN YOU GET 
WITH WHITE LEAD? This is only one of 
the many important paint questions you'll find 
fully answered in the valuable booklet “WHAT TO 
EXPECT FROM WHITE LEAD PAINT.” Send 
for your free copy today. 


Take a 
tip on PAINT 
from Beautiful 


WG 






As Williamsburg so strikingly illustrates, pure white 
lead paint is the ideal medium for decorative interior paint 
styling. Furthermore, when it comes to exterior paint- 
ing, Williamsburg stands as a testimonial to the sound- 
ness of the rule: The higher the white lead content, 
the better the paint. You can’t get a more durable 
outside paint than pure white lead paint, that is, one 
containing one hundred per cent white lead. This is 
the kind good painters mix from lead-in-oil. In many 
localities it is also sold now in prepared, ready-to-use 
form—in white and colors. 

LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Use DONLEY Steel Area Walls 


Cut costs on homes with below grade windows— 
use these low-priced, prefabricated Donley Steel Area 
Walls and save 50% of the average masonry area 
wall cost. Just set them in place, nail or bolt to 
foundation if desired, and back fill. No foundation 
required—need not extend below the frost line 
installed by inexpensive labor. 

Made of 16 ga. copper bearing steel flanged, 
ribbed and arch-formed for strength. Regularly sup 
plied painted two coats of high grade paint, the last 
coat being aluminum. Also supplied with a protective 
coating of porcelain enamel over a special enameling 
steel, the window side finished in a gleaming white 

End flanges are perforated for nailing or bolting 
to foundation where desired, but in many installa- 
tions, earth pressure alone holds area wall in place 
Smooth, light color reflects maximum sunlight into 
basement. See table for standard sizes 


sail Porcelain Inside ; For Use with 
Painted Enameled Width Height Window Sizes 


No.1 No. 21 "38%" 172” 3 light 10x12 

» | oy,» | 3 t ght 10x16 
No.2 | No. 22 | 35%" ba 2” | 3 liuht 10x20 
"No.3 | No. 23 | 44” | 23/2” | 3 light 12x18 








For those who desire to bolt the walls to the 
foundation, we offer a special %” ameter galva 
nized bolt, at low cost. For further details about 

Donley Steel Area Walls, send for 
the new 44 page catalog ‘‘Donley 
Devices’’, 22nd edition, which also 
i 





describes many other articles that 
make homes more conver t 
comfortable. Wri 


The 


Donley 


BROTHERS COMPANY 


13945 Miles Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


more 
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apparently have experienced financial dif- 
ficulties similar to the Empire State’s, the 
Met has lost no sleep over its investment 
in this uptown Manhattan commercial 
“city.” In 1930 it bought about $43 mil- 
lion of 5 per cent bonds secured by 
Rockefeller Center buildings and Mr. 
Rockefeller’s lease of the land from Co- 
lumbia University. To date the interest 
has been paid promptly, some $8 million 
of the principal has been paid off and, 
according to Father Ecker, the Rockefel- 
lers “are anxious, if we would take the 
money, to pay ... off [the balance] to- 
morrow.” Interesting in the light of these 
facts was Counsel Gesell’s documented ob- 
servation that “. . . Rockefeller Center has 
operated at a very substantial deficit as 
of December 31, 1938 running into some 
$39 million. That money has been made 
up by contributions, I understand, from 
Mr. Rockefeller.” 

Making mention of neither operating 
deficits nor profits, Director Merle Crowell 
of Rockefeller Center’s public relations de- 
partment month ago let the Newark (N. 
J.) Real Estate Board in on some of the 
Center’s hitherto guarded secrets: 

P Rockefeller Center in January was 87 
per cent rented and, despite the frequent 
addition of new buildings, this occupancy 
ratio has been continually increasing. In 
January 1935 its five buildings (excluding 
two theaters) were 75.6 rented. A year 
later, after the addition of two more build- 
ings, the figure was 77.5. Next year the 
same group boasted an 84.3 per cent oc- 
cupancy ratio. In January 1938, after the 
opening of the Time and Life Building, 
occupancy totaled 86.5 per cent. Only in 
1939 after the opening of the Associated 
Press Building did the ratio fall—and then 
only by 3.5 per cent to an even 83 per 
cent. The January 1940 ratio of 87 covers 
the new Holland House and the U. S. 
Rubber Co. Building which are now near- 
ing completion. 

> The average rental per sq. ft. runs 
somewhere between $2.75 and $3. 

> The number of tenants totals 1,146, 
but, if tenants’ subsidiary companies were 
counted individually, the total would be 
almost double. 

>» The average tenant occupies about 
3,000 sq. ft. of floor space, but the ex- 
tremes are 200 and 300,000 sq. ft. 

> Assuming that all factors remain con- 
stant, the Center will produce an annual 
rental of about $13.5 million when fully 
tenanted. 

> Total net rentable area of the Center 
is 5.1 million sq. ft. 

> Total cost of Rockefeller Center to 
date has been about $100 million, includ- 
ing construction costs, acquisition cost of 
land not rented from Columbia Univer- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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are a better investment 
when nationally- known 
WALL-TEX is made a part 


of the wall structure 


WALL* TEX 


Safeguards Against PLASTER CRACKS 


Architects, contractors, builders and invest- 
ment men have learned to think of Wall- 
Tex as a structural material that becomes 
an integral part of walls and_ ceilings. 
That’s because it has a tough, enduring 
wall-canvas base —strength that plaster 
needs to protect against cracks. Enduring 
and protective Wall-Tex decoration in- 
creases the value of property and makes 
it easier to sell at a better price. Millions 
of people know Wall-Tex for its protection 
against plaster cracks and for its non- 
absorbent, honestly washable surface. 


Types of Wall-Tex: Stiffened Canvas and 
Lining Cloth—ideal for painting, stippling 
or tinting. Decorative Wall-Tex—a_ broad 
selection of distinctive patterns and single- 





color pastels. For all rooms and many uses. 
A money-saving decoration. Mail the con- 
venient coupon. 


Send for useful 
FILE FOLDER 


_—— we ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Columbus Coated f. 
Fabrics Corporation, 
Dept. F-4, Columbus, O. 


Send your Building and Architectural Data File and 
swatches of Wall-Tex to__ 
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WHAT DO THEY SAY ABOUT YOU.. 


’ 


a 


54 1S BEEN A COLD WINTER 
7) BUT OUR FUEL BILL HAS 
BEEN MIGHTY SMALL” 


Miany a home that suited its owners per- 


fectly when they moved in turns out to be a head- 


ache when the operating costs pile up. Then the 
owners, who may have stretched their resources 
to make the down payment and keep up the in- 
stallments, are likely to say, ‘Why didn’t some- 
one tell us that it would cost so much to operate 
this house?” 

One of the operating expenses that often run 
far higher than anticipated is the heating bill. 
Keeping a house warm enough to be comfortable 
and healthy with high cost fuels in very cold 
weather upsets many a carefully planned 
budget. 

So the owners fret about the cost, or endanger 
their health by keeping their home too cool for 
comfort. Criticism about heating costs can be 


avoided. Show your owners how it is healthy to 


"YES! AND IVE NEVER 
BEEN SO COMFORTABLE 
INMY LIFE” ae 






































be comfortable and smart to keep warm at low 
cost by using either hand-fired or automatically 
stoked bituminous coal or coke. The choice of a 
heating plant and fuel for a new home should be 
made only with a complete understanding of 
these important factors: 1—The cost of instal- 
lation of the heating plant. 2—The yearly 
operating costs based upon sufficient heat 
for comfort. 3—The degree of convenience 
for which your clients are willing to pay. 

To help you serve your clientele, we have pre- 
pared two interesting booklets: “Unmasking 
the Great American Delusion That ‘You 
have to Be Cold to Be Healthy’, and Mod- 
ern Basement Plans illustrating the fundamental 
principles of planning basements for modern 
coal heating. Free copies of these booklets are 


yours for the asking. 






5 


i NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION AF 4-4! 
4 Headquarters: 
804 Southern Blidg., Washington, D. C. 
Western Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me a free copy of the Unmasking 
Story and the Modern Basement Plan Book. 


the Univewal Low Cod -uele si 


IT'S HEALTHY TO BE COMFORTABLE e TREAT YOURSELF TO PLENTY OF HEAT THIS WINTER 


BURN BITUMINOUS COAL OR COKE 


APRIL 19 40 73 
































—YET IT LOOKS AS IF 
NOBODY HAD STEPPED THERE! 


Across the threshold of the Appalach- 
ian Oak Floor exhibit at Chicago’s 
World’s Fair, stepped a million peo- 
ple, treading, shuffling, scraping, in a 
floor-punishing procession. When the 
last visitor had gone, when they came 
to cart away the furniture, the floors 
still gleamed in brilliant beauty, al- 
most as fresh-looking and attractive as 
at the day of the opening. 


Those floors were finished with shel- 
lac! - Shellac is built to take punish- 
ment. It’s the toughest, most scar-re- 
sisting finish ever created. Bring down 
a hammer blow on a shellacked floor, 
and it may dent, but the shellac won't 
crack! That’s why shellac is used 
on those torture-chambers-for-floors— 
bowling alleys and dance floors. “You 
can’t hurt me!” the shellac says to feet 
and furniture. “And you can’t hurt 
me!” the floors say when shellac is on 
top to take the blows and the scrapes. 
Shellac preserves the wood while it 
protects the surface. 

On your next building, write endur- 
ing beauty for the floors into your 
blue-prints...specify shellac. Write to 


SHELLAC Information Bureau 
70 Pine Street, New York City, for a 
free copy of the standard specifica- 
tions for the reference of architects, as 
approved by the American Bleached 
Shellac Manufacturers Association. 
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sity, cost of equipment, taxes, ground rent, 
administrative expenses, operating losses, 
etc. Actual construction costs represent 
about two-thirds of this amount. 


BANKER’S POLL. During the past 
decade the local banker has played an 
increasing part in the house building busi- 
ness. In conjunction with his residential 
lending activities, he frequently dictates 
design (one ill-founded reason why Mod- 
ern architecture has not spread more 
rapidly) , helps write specifications, super- 
vises construction and, in the case of his 
acquired properties, manages an_ entire 
rehabilitation project. A big cog in the 
building machinery, the banker’s opinions 
carry weight. 

In recent issues, Banking—mouthpiece 
through which the American Bankers 
Assn. talks to itself and others—has an- 
alyzed these opinions as they pertain to 
real estate and housing. Basis for the 
articles is a questionnaire to which Bank- 
ing received 2,068 responses well distrib- 
uted among all 48 States. 

Question No. 1 asked “What are the 
prospects regarding real estate prices and 
rentals in your area 








is the trend up or 
down?” Answers indicate that the course 
is definitely upward in all sections of the 
country. About 47 per cent of the bankers 
designated the trend as “up,” while an- 
other 20 per cent said “slightly up.” A 
steady trend was noted by 20 per cent; 
a downward trend, by the remaining 13 
per cent. 

Most comments volunteered by bankers 
on this question touched on the activities 
of Government in Building. Examples: 
“sales jeopardized through HOLC_ bar- 
gain prices” , . . “too much FHA activ- 
ity”... “sales are throttled by HOLC” 

. “new structures get long-term loans 
and cheap interest rates, making old 
structures a drug on the market” 
“there is too much FHA financing.” 

Question No. 2: “Do you believe that 
the housing problem in your area can be 
solved adequately on a sound profitable 
basis by private capital?” Since Banking 
defined neither “housing problem” nor 
“private capital,” replies to the query are 
more interesting than informative. About 
83 per cent of the 2,068 banker-respond- 
ents answered the question affirmatively; 
10 per cent said “no”; the balance would 
not express an opinion*. 

(Continued on page 76) 


* Answers to Banking’s other questions show 
that the nation’s financiers 1) consider air 
conditioning adaptable at present only to high 
priced houses and commercial buildings, 2) 
look for increased construction costs through- 
out the country and 3) will spend millions 
of dollars for improvements on bank-controlled 
real estate during 1940. (At mid-month Bank- 
ing had not yet totaled the expenditures.) 
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Home Comfort 


This compact, all-steel Pureaire Kitch- 
en transforms an ordinary room or 
small apartment into a real home . .. 
Contains range, oven, monel sink and 
drainboards, refrigerator and unit, with 
generous storage . Cooks without 
allowing odors or vapors to escape into 
the room ... A fully guaranteed, highly 
perfected piece of equipment, now in 
its twelfth year of production . . . Sat- 
isfied owners everywhere . . . Costs no 
more than a conventionally equipped 
kitchen and much easier to install . .. 
Plan it into your next small apartment, 
hotel or remodeling operation. . 
Write for full information. 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 





Patented and patents pending 
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Alberene Frenslite Spandrels, Timken Vocational School, Canton, Ohio; 
Chas. E. Firestone, Architect. 


AERENE TREMOLITE “se” 


One reason why the dark stones from the Alberene quarries are popular 
with architects and builders is because they harmonize or contrast with 
most of the materials commonly used on exteriors. For the Timken Voca- 
tional School, Canton, Ohio, Chas. E. Firestone, Architect, designed an 
unusual spandrel panel carrying through the vertical lines separating the 
lights of the windows, with an aluminum inset below the sill. The photo 
above shows how closely Alberene Tremolite matches the color value of 
the glass. 

Having great toughness and density, Alberene Tremolite can be cut into 
sections as thin as 7g” for facings, bulkheads, spandrels and panels. The 
stone polishes naturally to a rich, deep satiny finish, not reflective or mirror- 
like. It is a good stone to remember when you want a durable, dark stone 
which can be installed at moderate cost. A request on your business letter- 
head will bring you samples, conveniently boxed, showing the range of 
stones, including black and mottled dark blues and greens. Please address 
Alberene Stone Corporation of Virginia, 417 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia. Sales offices in principal cities. 











ALBERENE 


TREMOLITE 


from the 
Alberene Quarries 
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| The lopsided affirmative reply seems to 
indicate that the banking business 1) 
does not yet know the extent of the 
housing problem, 2) over-estimates the 
low cost housing capabilities of private 
enterprise or 3) has some economic cure- 
alls up its sleeve which no one has yet 
seen. It may also indicate that the bank- 
‘ing business misunderstood Banking’s ill- 
| phrased question. Comments on the ques- 





























| tion substantiate this possibility, also XTRA 
| show that even the bankers do not know oe 
| the meaning of “private capital”—many a : 
| banker’s comment implied that an FHA- vide 
| insured mortgage is not a private capital siDE waALt Dake ? 
mortgage. For instance: “Private capital 1 oTECTION posit and dust ; 
| /unwilling to compete against FHA”... . PR ainst . 
|“FHA selling banks down the river.” er eration. 
Challengeable is Banking’s bland con- yeraitis pliable. i 
clusion to its findings on the housing SH NG Sis effective 4* » 
front: “Private capital has been quite grater proo! eo wii I 
| successful in solving the housing problem | flashing ' 
'on a sound profitable basis. | openings sheet i 
ring: e 
STU D 3 N T S ‘REGISTERED HOMES. Ever since. NDER Sader finish Ors 10 
the Federal Home Building Service Plan 3 FLOORS ae and base 
was born to the Federal Home Loan Bank | check gery tration. 
: | Board in 1936, it has been an ailing child. men 
‘We construction of a School It was fondly hoped that the Plan, which | é seal 
Building is important not only is built around a portfolio of architect- | moIsTURE sisalkralt *y aster 
as it provides a place for the in- designed small houses, would greatly fos- BARRIER beh effective 
struction but also for the Health ter residential construction. But in four pase of vide ot COD ensation- | 
sic years, it has not learned to stand on its parriet 69 aait- 
_ own feet, much less to walk. Its intended waterPt ait aP- 
It is important therefore, that the playmates—local savings and loan associa- | CONCRETE proot, sisallet resh 
Food Service Departments be tions, contractors and material dealers— | 5 cu RIN plie Py aporation 
so planned that the students have stayed in their own back yards, have concrete, retards 10 crete. 
had but little to do with the Plan. sut ” 
may be served good food as ; one: as 
, ‘ Called in to doctor up the weakling in- | L 
economically = possible. The fant, the American Institute of Architects oOvER suB-Fibe oops finish 
relation of dining room and kit- and its manufacturing affiliate, the Pro- gisalkrait bet pelow SFan"" 
chen to the plan as a whole, the ducers Council, last month had put the floors ° 
ination of various trades Federal Home Building Service Plan on FL 
si t= the installation of its feet, announced that they would have PROTECT Ne RUCTION 
: 1 it walking in jig-time. Hereafter, A. I. A. y | DURING nish floors. ‘cains 
the equipment. are all problems will encourage local architectural partici- kralt over rects against 





in which the Van Engineer can 
be of great assistance. 


Have you such a problem 
on the boards? 


Tho John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 












































pation in the program in an effort to get 
more architects in the low cost house busi- 
ness, to improve the design of these 
houses. Meanwhile the Council will mar- 
shal the support of building product 
manufacturers and, through them, the 
support of local material dealers, contrac- 
tors and builders. Backing them both up 
will be FHLBB’s field organization 
which will turn the heat on local mort- 
gage lenders. Thus, if any home build- 
ing program has the makings of success, 
it is the rejuvenated Home Building Serv- 
ice Plan. 





Only justification for such a program | 
° ae : ‘ | 
is that it assist prospective home owners | 


_as well as the building factors who partici- | 


pate. This the FHLBB Plan should do. By 
going to any one member of the local 
building profession, the prospect is as- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Vento” twine 


used several kinds of au- 
tomatic refrigeration in 
apartment houses, I feel 
that my present Servel 
Electrolux gas refrigerator 
is the perfect refrigerator, 
due to its silence, sturdy 
beauty, fast freezing and 





742 S. W. 


DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


@ NO MOVING PARTS in its freezing system 
@ PERMANENT SILENCE 





absolute dependability.” Mrs. A. C. Ford, 
Vista Ave., Portland, Ore. 


» Buller ..,. 


builder of apartment 
houses, and having had 
experience with various 
kinds of automatic refrig- 
eration, I have become 
convinced that Servel 
Electrolux gas refrigera- 
tors are best. Tenants like 


their silent dependability.” Mr. S. E. Hen- 
derson, 742 S. W. 


Vista Ave., Portland, Ore. 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


@ CONTINUED LOW OPERATING COST 
@ MORE YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
@ SAVINGS THAT PAY FOR IT 


SPECIFY THE REFRIGERATOR THEY HEAR ABOUT - 


Gao Refugerator 





BUT NEVER HEAR 
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"OUR 
LOCHINVAR #* 
MODEL 80 
FITS OUR 

HOME AND 
PURSE” 





THIS NEW LOCHINVAR 
GIVES YOU aulomatic 
OIL HEAT AND WINTER 
AIR CONDITIONING AT 
A PRICE YOU 
CAN AFFORD! 


@ If you are planning 
on building a small 
home, you'll want a 
heating system that is 
designed to fit it in size, 
capacity, economy of 
operation and price. At 
the same time, it must 
produce the same heat- 
ing satisfaction and 
comfort that the furnace 
for the larger homes 
would, that cost 3 to 4 
times as much. The 
Lochinvar Model 80 
meets these requirements. It is not to be con- 
fused with space heaters or oil burning stoves, 
that may be housed in furnace casings. This 
furnace has the same quality construction 
that is found in the larger models that Lochin- 
var build. The Lochinvar Model 80 is a com- 
plete winter air conditioning unit giving auto- 
matic oil heat, forced air circulation, filtration, 
and automatic humidification. It gives 72.000 
btu’s at register and because its size is only 25” 
wide by 31” deep by 68” high, it can be easily 
installed in either utility rooms or small base- 
ments. We know that this Lochinvar Model 80 
will give you the greatest dollar for dollar 
furnace value ever offered the small home 
owner and we urge you to write us for fur- 
ther information on this furnace as well as the 
complete line of Lochinvar furnaces. 


LOCHINVAR'S 
NEW OIL BURNING WATER HEATERS 





Newly improved in design 
and efficiency, Lochinvar now 
manufactures a 20, 30, 40 and 
50 gallon storage size in auto- 
matic oil burning water heaters 
that are misers on fuel con- 
sumption. Literature on request. 


All units listed as standard 
by Underwriters Laboratories 


LOCHINVAR 


CORPORATION 
14247 Tireman Ave. 
DEARBORN, MICH. 
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sured of well-rounded service on his en- 
tire building problem—from design to 
finance. In general, this service will entail: 
> Guidance in design selection—FHLBB 
has already prepared a portfolio of 400 
original house designs contributed by the 
nation’s leading residential architects. 
And, the number in each locality will be 
swelled continually by contributions from 
home-town architects for home-town 
use. Distinctly different from any national 
or local stock-design service, the Plan 
provides that the problems of a prospect 
receive individual attention. Thus, who- 
ever first interviews the prospect must 
refer him to a participating architect who 
may assist in site selection and choice of 
a house design which fits the site, the 
neighborhood and the family’s needs. The 
architect will also prepare: detailed work- 
ing drawings, specifications and cost esti- 
mates. 

> Sound financial counsel—The _ local 
lending institution will advise the prospect 
as to how much he should spend, how 
much he should borrow, ete. 

> Assurance of qualified builders and 





building materials—Only those builders, | 
contractors and dealers whose work and | 


materials are beyond question will be per- 
mitted to participate in the program. 

> Construction supervision—Competent 
periodic inspection will be made by those 
not employed by the builder or contrac- 
tor—either the architect or a representa- 
tive of the mortgagee. 

> House registration—Every house com- 
pleted under the Plan will be registered 
on FHLBB’s Washington records, and a 
“Certificate of Registration” will be issued 
to the owner. 





Increased home building volume which 
these consumer benefits may produce 
would naturally aid all branches of the 
industry. In addition many local builders, 
contractors and dealers, who individually 
cannot afford extensive advertising cam- 
paigns, may pool their promotional funds, 
use the canned publicity which FHLBB 
has prepared and tested. They stand to 
benefit further by the reputation which 
quality products build up. While their 
individual fees will be comparatively 
small, architects will tap through mass 
operations a market which they might not 
otherwise reach. Finally, lending institu- 
tions will have better collateral for their 
loans. 

At present the program is being concen- 
trated in the few communities which 
showed the greatest interest in FHLBB’s 
pioneer Plan: Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


Minn.; Hinsdale, Ill; Tottenville, Staten | 


Island, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; New 
Orleans, La.; Grand Rapids and Kalama- 
z00, Mich.; Madison, Wis.; and Fargo, N. 
DD. Other cities will participate later. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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BLUE LABEL a DE LUXE 


Beauly ia NOT Shin-Deep 


where WELDBORD 
applied 


. 
Specifications which call for WELDBORD in- 
sure the lasting beauty and stability of the job, 
and guarantee remarkable economy in the 
development of the entire project . . . Whether 
the installation be minimum-priced ‘“‘Blue 
Label” or nominally-priced ‘‘DeLuxe’’, the job 



















eliminates messy, fragile plastering . ... Bright- 
finishing provides permanent decoration with 
either quality but, where paper or paint is to be 
applied, ‘‘Blue Label’’ is the perfect base with- 
out hazard of grain-raising or checking. 
WELDBORD conforms with F.H.A. require- 


ments for interior paneling. 


BLUE LABEL WELDBORD De LUXE WELDBORD 
the Urilicy Panel, manufactured with cross- the Decorative panel, with long-grain book 
grain faces for extra stiffness and secure tight- matched faces of Oak, Walnut or Mahogany. 
butt joints. 
* 742 per sa. ft. * 17% per sa. ft. 
{ All WELDBORD panels are 48” x 96” x %"”. Blue Label grade is 


hardwood throughout; De Luxe grade may be obtained over Masonite 


A 
(at buyer’s option) and mill-prefinished, at a somewhat higher cost. 


ni —e'% 

j sa | 
QuiaK. 
| a Hi, “wig ATM 


- .» from “Small House Designs” 
by Samuel Glaser, Architect, Boston 


WELDBORD 


HOT-PRESS RESIN-BONDED 


—Kardwood PLY W000 Aexebing 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


FOR FURTHER EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
INFORMATIO MILLS at Seattle, Wash. + Birchwood and Algoma, Wisc. * Orangeburg, S. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Baltimore * Boston + Brooklyn + Chicago + Cincinnati * 
Cleveland + Detroit + Los Angeles * Newark »* New York + Philadelphia + Rochester + 
San Francisco + Seattle 


*Prices are approximate list, F. O. B. nearest warehouse. 


contains complete data on dry-wall technique— FREE 
to Architects and Builders—send for your copy. 


ef con “Plywood Handbook of Residential nique FREE 





SEE 
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| SWEET'S 
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Insulate with 


Cabot’s 
“Ouilt” 


and avoid moisture 
accumulation 
in the walls 


House at Lincoln, Mass. insulated with Cabot’s “Quilt.”’ 


irchitects: Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer 


“Because Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt’’ \caves 


room for air circulation in the walls, it 
prevents the accumulation of moisture 
that may be caused when the air space is 
completely filled. Houses properly in- 
sulated with “Quilt” have never been 
known to have paint failures resulting 
from moisture condensation. 


The high insulating power of Cabot’s 
“Quilt” is proved in government tests 
which we will be glad to have you ex- 
amine. It is rot-proof, vermin-proof, 
Stays permanently in place and does not 
settle. With a new convenient fastening 
strip on the 16-, 20- and 24-inch sizes, 
Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt’’ is now easier than ever 
to install. 


teh \ FREE BOOKLET 
| \ 


Build Warm Houses. 


Write today for your copy 
of this informative, file- 
size booklet, which gives 
much useful data on in- 
sulation. Address Samuel Cabot, Inc.., 
1273 Oliver Building, Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 
“Quilt” 


Heat Insulating 





Sound Deadening 
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| Carrier Corp.+ 


Operating in favor of its general ac- 
ceptance, the Plan requires no _ revolu- 
tionary hand springs from the building 
industry. On the contrary, FHLBB, the 
A.LA. and Producers Council recognize 
the fact that Building is at present a lo- 
calized industry, have therefore offered a 
plan for local application. Unchanged is 
the customary routine in which houses are 
built and sold. Only innovation: intro- 
duction of technical control to the small 
house construction field—a field where, 


according to last month’s joint A.LA. | 


-Council statement, “home 
has suffered severely 
planning, shoddy construction, insecure 
equities and unfavorable financing.” 


EARNINGS. In view of last year’s 


ownership 





... because of faulty | 


increased building operations, it is axio- | 


matic that 1939 earnings of manufac- 


turers of building materials and equip- | 


ment should be considerably better than 


those of 1938. Of the 31 companies which | 


by mid-month had reported their 1939 


earnings, all but one showed an improved | 
trend; twenty made twice as much money | 


as in 1938. In contrast to the 1938 reports 
which were discolored with nine net losses, 
not one of the reporting companies last 
year wrote its annual report in red ink. 
Herewith the roll call of net earnings: 


Year Ended Dec. 31 1939 1938 
Acme Steel# .... . $1,915,331 % 368,168 
American Rolling Mill 4,011,908 1,307,880* 
Belden Mfg. ........ 378,201 101,711* 
Bridgeport Brass 459,058 251,899* 
69,099 
525,625 
616,362 
1,658,468 


Detroit Steel ........ 
Detroit Steel Products 
Electrolux 


188,756 
173,288 
2,040,922 


fo 1,432,383 811,818 
Florence Stove ...... 1,233,475 876,833 
Formica Insulation 271,021 53,520 


Harnischfeger Corp. . 172,934 
Inland Steel¥ ...... 10,947,251 
Johns-Manville Corp.. 3,639,719 
Jones & Laughlin 
| a ee eee 
Lehigh Portland 


335,275* 
4,916,203 
930,302 


3,188,944 5,879,958* 


a 2,257,221 704,003 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
A eee 8,062,752 3,930,460 


McCord Radiator .... 69,036 
Regulator ......... 
National Gypsum .... 
National Steel 
Owens-Illinois 
Paraffine Cos.7 ...... 
Penn-Dixie Cement 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


2,158,582 
1 455,237 
Sawkeas 12,581,636 
8,434,915 
473,655 
361,786 


1,003,289 
921,632 
6,661,652 
5,383,805 
364,260 
86,710 


Glass. . 


a See eae 49.442,.609 6,488,907 
Republic Steel ..... 10,671,343 7,997,825* 
Ruberoid ....... 608,127 515,472 

| Stone & Webster .... 1,024,083 761,306 
oS ee 530,533 196,625 


U. S. Gypsum 7,365,847 4,725,497 
i MER ctaeraers 41,226,039 7,755,914* 
+— preliminary +—3 mos. to Dec. 31 
*—net loss 


A 2 Cc WwW 


1.133,021* | 


| 
| 


316,777* 
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The Gasmaster 
Rybolt Steel Gas-Fired : 
Winter Air Conditioner 





RYBOLT Winter Air Conditioners 
in steel or cast iron, for coal, gas or 
oil, embody the latest features and 
modern improvements. They are 
unusually compact, efficient and 
attractive and come in various sizes 
to meet all requirements. Low in 
first cost, simple to install and eco- 
nomical in operation, they are ideal 
for low cost housing. The complete 
RYBOLLT line also includes modestly 
priced steel or cast furnaces for all 
fuels. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture and data sheets, 


Rybolt Cast Coal-Fired 
Winter Air Conditioner 
Series 157 











THE RYBOLT HEATER CO. 
617 MILLER ST. * ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Specific Suggestions on TILE Design 


A department has been set up under the direction of G. M. 
Gilroy, R. A., to collaborate with designers and draftsmen. 
Mr. Gilroy will prepare ideas for the design of rooms in which 
TILE is to be used, or make suggestions regarding schemes you 
have prepared. Realizing the hundreds of materials, and the 
mass of information the architect has to keep track of, we 
believe the profession will welcome, and use, the services of 
our Design Department with its comprehensive and up-to- 
the-minute knowledge of TILE sizes, colors, grading and uses. 


PN, SIR URN REN 





G. M. Gilroy, R.A., Manager, Architects’ 
Service Dept. Photo: Bachrach 


Technical Data on Methods of Installing TILE 


The Association’s Fellowship, maintained at Rutgers College 








The following Tile 
manufacturing compa- 
nies have joined to- 


for the past six years under the direction of Professor John R. 
Kauffman, has developed several important improvements in 
TILE installation. Types of data available in printed form 
include among others . . . “K-300, Basic Specification for 


Tile Work,” and Specifications for Industrial Installa- — is 

tions. Please address requests for Bulletins to Tile Industry American Encaustic i 

Research Bureau, 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Filing Co., Ine. t 
Carlyle Tile Co. } 
Franklin Tile Co. ‘ 


“FACTS ABOUT TILE’. . . for use with clients 


A 24-page book, shows new designs, rooms in full 
color; contains factual data on the advantages of 
Tile; gives reason-why analysis of the cost of TILE 
as compared with substitute materials, etc. Our ads 
in AMERICAN HOME and HOUSE & GARDEN have pro- 
duced thousands of requests. We will be glad to send 
you as many copies of the book as you would like 
> for clients and prospects. 





THE FILE MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N., inc. 


19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 








gether to make these 
T.M.A. activities possi- 
ble through their co- 
operation and financial 


Gladding-McBean & Co. 


B. Mifflin Hood Co. 
Matawan Tile Co. 

The Mosaic Tile Co. 
Mueller Mosaic Co. 
Murray Tile Co. 
Newtown Tile Co. 
Olean Tile Co. 

The Sparta Ceramic Co. 
The Standard Tile Co. 
U.S. Quarry Tile Co. 
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AWARDS 


To the following, election to Fellowship 
in the American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects: John W. Gregg, head of Land- 
scape Design, University of California; 
Allyn Ryerson Jennings, general superin- 
tendent, Department of Parks, New York 
City; Norman T. Newton, assistant pro- 
fessor of Landscape Architecture, Har- 
vard; Michael Rapuano, member New 
York City Park Commission and Munici- 
pal Art Commission. 





The Lessing Rosenwald Residence, 





To Date Luioyp, first prize in a competi- 
tion sponsored by the Cincinnati Land- 
scape Association among the students in 
landscape architecture at the University 
of Cincinnati for the redevelopment of 
Avon Fields as a municipal recreation 
area, 


To Miss HarLean JAMES, executive secre- 
tary, American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, Washington, Corresponding Mem- 
bership in the A.S.L.A. “in gratitude for 





= 
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Jenkintown, Pa. Architect, Ernest 


Grunsfeld, Chicago, Ill. Genl. Contrs. J. S. Cornell & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PECORA CALKING 


This outstanding residence strikes a new 
note in convenience and comfort. Fully ex- 
posed to weather extremes, every care has 
been exercised toward weather-tightness. 
And as a dependable aid, Pecora Calking 
Compound was employed to calk window 
and door frames. 


Again and again, Pecora is identified with 
“talked about” building projects. “Park- 
chester.” the mammoth apartment house 
group with its 66.000 windows, is Pecora- 
protected. New Orleans’ vast Charity Hos- 
pital, the Empire State Building, many 
large university buildings, churches, libra- 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC., 


MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 


PECOR 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS © @ SASH PUTTIES 
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4TH & VENANGO STREETS, 


COMPOUND USED 


ries :—in fact, the entire range of architec- 
tural design incorporates Pecora Calking 
Compound, and this includes modest build- 
ings, too. 


Definitely, Pecora Calking Compound 
helps to save fuel, helps to avoid drafts, 
helps to make air conditioning more effec- 
tive by maintaining more uniform temper- 
atures. Pecora will not dry out, crack or 
chip when properly applied. Its ever pres- 
ent resiliency is possible only because of 
the exceptional high quality of its formula. 
Pecora invites your specification and re- 
quest for details. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN 


CALKING 
COMPOUND 





@ ROOF COATIN e PECOMASTICS 


A R C H 





her long and valiant defense and advance- 
ment of public parks. .” Also to Miss 
Katherine McNamara, ‘ . our practi- 
tioners have looked to her for wide and 
organized information.” 


Posthumously to Raymonp M. Hoop, who 
died August 14, 1934, the Medal of Honor 
of the New York Chapter, A.LA. “for 
distinguished work and high professional 
standing.” The medal was accepted by 
Raymond M. Hood, Jr., a student of 
architecture at Princeton, at the Chapter’s 
annual dinner, February 27. 


To Grant W. Vooruees, Iowa State Col- 
lege, first prize of $200 for the best design 
of a pedestrian bridge of steel awarded 
by the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction; second prize, $100, to Vincent 
W. SeeBach, New York University; third 
prize, $50, to Mae G. Greene, New York 
University. Eighty-four students from 
thirteen colleges participated. 


To Henry V. Hussarp, Charles Dyer Nor- 
ton Professor of Regional Planning at 
Harvard and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Regional Planning, the title of 
Professor Emeritus as of September 1, 
1941. Prof. Hubbard has been a member 
of the faculty since 1906, a member of 
the firm of Pray, Hubbard & White, 1906- 
18, and a partner in Olmsted Brothers 
since 1920. He founded Landscape Archi- 
tecture Magazine in 1910 and is its editor; 
was a founder and editor of the City 
Planning Quarterly, 1925-34; and has been 
consulting editor of The Planners’ Journal 
since 1935. 


To Gano Dunn, president of Cooper 
Union, the Hoover Medal, “awarded by 
engineers to a fellow engineer for distin- 
guished public service.” 


To Pure Torcnio, the Edison Medal, 
“for distinguished contributions to the art 
of central station engineering and for 
achievement in the production, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of electrical energy.” 


To Dr. Rupen Exksertian, Philadelphia, 
the Worcester Reed Warner Medal of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
“for influential engineering papers of per- 
manent value published in the Transac- 
tions of the A.S.M.E.” 


To Joun I. Ye Lvorrt, assistant professor 
at Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J., the Pi Tau Sigma Medal of 
the American Society of Mechanical !0- 
gineers with the citation, “Outstand ng 
young mechanical engineer of 1939.” 


(Continued on page 100) 
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<anovey NeW Ideal Oil Boiler NO. 8 — xoderatery 
r- priced. Improved design. Burns oil more efficiently. Saves fuel. 
i Smartly jacketed — thoroughly insulated. Tight, iron-to-iron 
at joints prevent infiltration of air and escape of odors. Available 
t both as Boiler and complete Boiler-Burnet Unit with Arcoflame 
, Oil Burner in six sizes—from 390 sq. ft. to 810 sq. ft. installed 


of | radiation steam. 


New Ideal Oil Boiler NO. Grow in cost. shinnes 


bled including built in stainless steel combus- 





of completely assem 
6- ; tion chamber. Combustion chamber entirely surrounded by water 
— top, sides and bottom. Many other features. Installed radia- 
TS tion: 375 s4- ft. steam. Also available in two sizes as complete 
275 sa. ft. and 


Boiler-Burnet Unit with Arcoflame Oil Burner: 
375 sq. ft. steam. 
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Both are soundly engineer 
Pree e sc ed from the 
a canoe low cost, efficiency ry met 
nett en to the man who builds or buys rv 

In addition poten ee A ie 
wae , , and new AGP GAs-F 
sae oe pete! ready — specially pee: paar — 
amas ‘ ew products in your homes 
a pr disco trouble-free, automatic hs oa 
pes agg ee ae of your clients — for they ae 
mses lina Roe y American Radiator & Seontend 
atime ion — the best known name in H 7 

! For complete information write — ee 


American & Standard 


Rapiator ™ Sanitary 
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pper Pipe & Fittings * Oil Burners * bie Ae eae 
eating Accessories 
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Cas-Fired storage 
Water Heaters 






(Above) New AGP Dictator _ Available with cop- 


s of 20, 30, 40 and 75 gallon capacities. A de Luxe 
Storage Water Heater for better homes, oF 
ons require the use of a copper tank. 


per tank 
Automatic 
where water conditi 


New AGP Clipper — Available with steel tanks of 


20, 30, 40, 60 and 75 gallon capacities. Completely auto- 
a white enamel with aluminum trim. Aver- 
the average price range- 















matic. Finished it 
age in cost perfect for homes in 


New AGP Budget — Available with steel tanks of 


15, 20, 30 and 40 gallon capacities. Completely automatic. 
Beautifully finished in white enamel with aluminum trim. 
ed low and is pat- 


Sturdily built for long service it is pric 
ticularly suitable for small or low-cost homes. 








































Amt RICAN HEATING EQUIPMENT 


COST 
res NO WORE THAR OTHERS 
Standard Piumaing rixturcs 


‘Standard’ 





CUSTOM-LINE SINKS 


Pe 
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Specially dev “Standard” Custom-Line Sink p 70) 
with ee you ane individualized ce 
sitet “ies ds oat s. a clients will like the handy back 
Ciineiiaal deck wy ~— useful spray hose, non-tarnishing 

type fittings and many other features incor 


Oo at y o . 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


To Vincent G. Kitna, East Orange, N. J., 
the Boring Gold Medal by Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture as a result 
of a competition open to all fourth year 
students, Runner-up, Arnold W. Eckhoff, 
Palisades Park, N. J. 


COMPETITIONS 

Syracuse University College of Fine Arts 
will hold a competition July 13, which will 
serve as a basis of a grant of one $375 
scholarship and four at $185. Prospective 


contestants may obtain full details of the 
conditions by addressing the School of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
New York Cuapter, A.1.A. will award 
this year for the first time since 1933 
their Apartment House Medal. Buildings 
under construction between January 1, 
1933 and October 1, 1938 in the five 
boroughs of New York City are eligible. 
Membership in the Chapter is not a re- 


iN TERRORS Fr:OR 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


= = 


ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 
515 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW 


100 


YORK CITY 
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quirement for entering the competition, 
Contestants must submit photostatic Cop. 
ies or typical floor plan and photographs 
of their buildings before April 15, to the 
secretary of the Chapter, 115 East 4%) 
St. Jury of awards: Dean Leopold An. 
aud, chairman, Carl Feiss, Frederick ¢ 
Frost, Julius Gregory, Arthur Holden, 
Charles C. Platt, Harry Milton Prince, 
Prentis Sanger. 


LeBrun TRaveLinc ScHoLaRsHIP Compe. 
tition is announced by the New York 
Chapter, A.LA. It carries a stipend of 
$1,400. Contestants must be nominated 
by members of the Institute, with recom. 
mendations and documentary evidence of 
ability, by April 15. The Competition is 
open to architects or architectural drafts. 
men between the ages of 23 and 30 who 
are citizens of the U. S. and who have 
been engaged for at least three years in 
architectural practice or as architectural 
draftsmen. Details available from New 
York Chapter, A.LA., 115 East 40th St, 
New York. 


Princeton University. A competition in 
design, to be held from April 18 to 29, will 
serve as a basis for a grant of the Prince- 
ton Prize. Holder is exempt from tuition 
fees, and will receive $500. Application 
blanks and regulations may be had by ad- 
dressing Secretary, School of Architecture, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Massacuusetts INstitute OF TECHNOL- 
ocy. A competition to be held from May 
4 to 13, will be the means of selecting the 
holder of a scholarship, value $600, as a 
special student in the fourth or fifth year 
of the course in architecture. Applications 
should be received on or before April 8, 
addressed to Dean Walter R. McCornack, 
77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL 

CotumsBia University, New York City. 
announces the establishment of course in 
large scale physical planning for city, 
State and nation, which began Februar) 
7, under the direction of Wayne D. Hey- 
decker. 


Harvarp University Graduate School of 
Design and Smith College 
School of Architecture and 
Architecture will hold a summer school in 
these subjects from July 1 to August 1). 
Walter F. Bogner is chairman of the fa 
ulty. Further details from Harvard U: 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduate 


Mitts Couiece, Oakland, Calif. annow 
es its fifteenth residential summer sessic!) 
(Continued on page 104) 
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NOTE: The open Style Guide covers over 4 square feet in area. 


ad 
dd 


A NEW Color Styling Service For Architects, 
Builders...Realtors...Property Managers 


If your business has to do with the design- 
ing, building, selling, maintenance or man- 
agement of homes—here’s a service ...a 
tool... you just can not afford not to have 
on hand ... to help you plan, create, sell! 
It's the new Sherwin-Williams Paint and 
/olor Style Guide. The complete paint and 
olor styling service it represents is the 
biggest news in the Paint and Color World 
today! 
Contained in this magnificent volume 
re 120 pages .. . each over 2 square feet 
| size. On 95 of those pages you'll find a 
ngle, beautiful, full-color “Kodachrome” 


photographic reproduction of a house, living 
room, bedroom, bathroom, kitchen or play 
room-filling its page from edge-to-edge. 

Never before has it been made so easy 
to visualize so vividly just how colors and 
color combinations would look on all types 
of homes, in all kinds of rooms! 

You'll find this amazing Style Guide in- 
valuable for fresh ideas about paint and 
color, for reference, for checking, for con- 
sultation with prospective home builders, 
home buyers. Learn how you can have one 
or more copies in your office. Just send the 
coupon at right, now! 





| HERE’S HOW 


To Use This Greatest Idea 
in Paint and Color 


Use the Sherwin-Williams Paint and Color 
1 Style Guide as a ready reference and 

source book of paint and color as used by 
America’s leading decorators. Every color 
scheme in the Guide was created or selected by 
the Sherwin-Williams Decorative Studios. Each is 
authentic! 

















Use the Paint and Color Style Guide to 
2 help you in the specification of correctly- 

styled colors and paints for exteriors and 
interiors of homes in the process of plan- 
ning or building. Each color scheme carries com- 
plete data specifying exact type and color of paint 
used. 














Use the Paint and Color Style Guide to 
3 help prospective purchasers of homes to 

select colors and color combinations .. . 
and to do it the easiest, most convenient 
way ever devised. 








Use the Paint and Color Style Guide to 
4 help you in the planning of repaint jobs. 
You'll find it greatly speeds the selection 
of correct and satisfactory color combina- 
tions for even the most ‘difficult’ of tenants, 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 

Department AF-4, 101 Prospect Avenue, N. W. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

I am interested in the Sherwin-Williams Paint and Color 
Style Guide. Please let me know how to obtain one or 
more copies. 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS 





STATE 





TYPE OF BUSINESS 






































Wl wilt pay you log 


NAPANEE 








More and more you hear leading architects and 
builders acclaim the service and equipment offered 
by this long established firm. Most helpful to you is 
the fact that every Coppes NAPANEE* representa- 
tive is a thoroughly trained specialist in kitchen 
planning and installation. You can depend on him 
to help you develop kitchens that for efficient plan- 
ning, distinctive beauty, utility, and obvious quality, 
have no equal. 


From your client’s standpoint, the Coppes NAPANEE 
name is one they know and respect— nationally adver- 
tised in House &G Garden and House Beautiful. There 
are no doubts, arguments or later regrets. With the 
most extensive line of custombuilt cabinets, sinks 
and countertops available—covering all price and in- 
stallation requirements—you'll find many reasons to 
recommend Coppes NAPANEE Kitchens every time. 

Detailed specifications and drawings promptly sub- 

mitted along with all the personal service you desire. 


COPPES, INC. « Dept. F-4 « Nappanee, 
Quality Manufacturers Since 1876 


* The word NAPANEE is the trademark of Coppes, Inc. As protection 
to yourself, your clients, and our high standard of quality, be sure 
that any cabinets referred to as NAPANEF bear the Coppes name 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








Ind. 


Attached to your letterhead—for General Specification Sheets—also new 


Brochure showing a variety of interesting kitchen arrangements. 


Name 





Address 





City A ee __ State 
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(Continued from page 100) 


for men and women, in which the courses in art, starting 
June 23, will be under the direction of L. Moholy-Nagy with 
the assistance of Charles Niedringhaus. 


AMERICAN Institute oF ELectRIcCAL EnGineers, New York. 
Graduate fellowships in electrical engineering have been 
established through the setting up of a $25,000 trust fund 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. A Fel- 
lowship Committee of the Institute will select each year 
the recipients. The awards provide a minimum allowance 
of $500 each. In recognition of the late Dr. Fortescue’s 
contributions to the industry, the Fellowships will be 
known as the Charles LeGeyt Fortesque Fellowships. 


Cuicaco ArcuirecturaL Ciup ATELIER. In its new quarters, 
7148 Merchandise Mart, the Club is continuing its atelier 
work under the Ecole system, governed by patrons. The 
Club’s scholarship program has been interrupted for the 
past eight years. Arthur Adams is patron of the Atelier and 


of Design; Roaul Jossett, patron of Sculpture; Massier— 
Earl J. Leiser. 


Feperation TrecunicaL Scuoor, 116 East 16th St., New 
York. A complete review course in preparation for the late 
spring examination for registered architects; a night lecture 
introductory course in the Hardy Cross method of rigid 
frame structures; a similar course in the design of welded 
steel structures. These in addition to the school’s estab- 
lished courses. A complete descriptive catalogue is avail- 
able. 


New York University School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, New York City, announces elementary and advanced 
courses in estimating, which began January 30, under the 
direction of A. Benton Green, architect. 


New York University, New York. A new color work shop 
will open February 19, to meet the needs of artists, art 
teachers, interior decorators, fashion stylists and others. 
Fifteen Monday evening sessions with Burton J. Jones, 
director of the work shop. 

San Francisco Art AssociaTION announces its first Abra- 
ham Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship, which seeks to assist 
a student or artist who has already accomplished independ- 
ent creative work of professional standing. Applicants shall 
have been registered in the California School of Fine Arts 
for at least two semesters. Further information from the 
Association at 800 Chestnut St., San Francisco. Closing date 
for receiving applications, June 15. 


Scnuoot oF Desian, Chicago. Spring semester began Feb- 
ruary 12, under the direction of Laszlo Moholy-Nagy. 
Courses lead to a designer’s diploma after four years and 
an architect’s degree after six years. Curriculum is pat- 
terned largely after that of the Bauhaus. George Fred 
Keck heads the Department of Architecture. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., announces its sum- 
mer session courses by the Department of Architecture start- 
ing July 1 and lasting six weeks. A bulletin of information 
may be obtained by addressing Director of Summer Sessions, 
Syracuse University. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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She Yovy of w Suns el changing and fast fading into 


dusk is photographed on the artist’s mind. On canvas, he makes it live again, so thou- 
sands may for centuries pause and marvel at its beauty, just as he did. The architect 
pictures in his mind the beauty of a home. He turns to nature for the material with 
which to best translate his picture into being. For ages, Genuine White Pine has played 
a major role in serving the architect’s needs. Suited for so many uses, and easy to work 


with, this famous lumber has those rugged qualities which give it permanence. 


& 
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Genuine White Pine is neither scarce nor expensive. To safeguard the architect's specifications, 
we have double endmarked each board ‘“‘Weyerhaeuser 4-SQUARE”’ and ‘“‘Genuine White Pine.”’ 





WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY + SAINT PAUL - MINNESOTA 
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Brackets welded to building col- 
umns transfer weight to rollers and 
track through structural beams. 





HIS is the $400,000, 10,000-ton, 327-foot long Central 
Square Garage in Youngstown, Ohio, going for a 27-foot 
ride to a new foundation March 12, 1940. The reason— 
street widening. The mover—Eichleay. 


Four hundred automobiles used the garage throughout the 
operation. Also located in the building are mail and express 
offices, an electric appliance store, and a bookshop. None 
suffered any interruption in service. 

All this is routine when Eichleay moves a building. Eichleay’s 
specialized talents are used to advantage in moving buildings, 
machinery, or other structures. 


MOVING, SHORING, RIGGING, FOUNDATIONS, 
UNDERPINNING, PLANT RECONDITIONING. 


ENA NEERING 


311 Ross Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Office, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pa 
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STEWARDSON SCHOLARSHIP. Owing to present conditions, the 
Managing Committee of the John Stewardson Memorial 
Scholarship in Architecture has decided that the Scholar- 
ship will not be offered in the year 1940. 


University oF Inirnors, Urbana, announces the ninth Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship for 1940-41, yielding 
$1,000 for a year’s advanced study of the fine arts in 
America or abroad. Examination of contestants, June 1. 
Applications receivable not later than May 15. Further de- 
tails and application blanks from Dean Rexford Newcomb, 
Architecture Building, University of Illinois. 


Yate Universiry, New Haven, Conn. announces a change 
in aim and emphasis in connection with the post graduate 
course in architecture. Through weekly discussion meetings 
in New Haven, and weekly meetings in New York, under 
the direction of Wallace K. Harrison, architect, the course 
is attempting to formulate a new philosophy of architec- 
ture in society. 


CALENDAR 

April 12-13. First Housing Conference of the Department 
of Architecture, University of Texas, Austin. Architects, 
planners, and members of allied professions are invited. 


April 15 —. Exhibition of 60 centuries of Persian art at 
old Union Club, 5th Ave. & 5lst St., New York, under the 
direction of Arthur Upham Pope. 


May 1-3. 1940 Spring Meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 


May 4-12. National House and Garden Exposition in the 
Coliseum, Chicago. 


May 19-24. American Institute of Architects’ 72nd Conven- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 


June 24-28. 43rd Annual Meeting. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


CORRECTION 

Kerner and Pyroneel incinerator units described in Forum, 
December 1939, pages 52 and 54, as coal fired incinerators 
operate without supplementary fuel. 


DIED 

Samuel E. Barney, civil engineer and Professor Emeritus 
of Civil Engineering at Yale, 81, died in New Haven. He 
was born in New Haven, was graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School in 1879, and after an apprenticeship in 
railroading he became a consulting engineer for corporations 
and municipalities. He joined the faculty at Yale in 1882, 
and retired in 1924. He was a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 


Epwarp Pearce Casey, architect, 75, in New York. Born 

in Portland, Me., Mr. Casey varied his education by taking 

the degrees of Civil Engineer and Bachelor of Philosophy 

at Columbia in 1886 and 1888, after which he studied 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Architects 
Albert Kahn Co. 
Detroit 


9) PROTECT ITS NEW $2,000,000 PLANT 








New York 


Tiere 


IPRATT & WHITNEY SELECTED 


20 YEAR BONDED BUILT-UP ROOF 


This Outstanding Job, covering 671,000 Sq. Ft., 
Indicates the Nationwide Confidence of Architects 
and Industry in Carey's Roofing Experience and Service 


a ig new plant of Pratt & Whitney, Division 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., at West Hartford, 
Connecticut, is probably the most modern and 
best equipped establishment of its kind in 
existence. 


Every improvement that technical skill could 
devise, to increase tool and machine manufac- 
turing efficiency and reduce overhead, was in- 
corporated. This called for a roof to match other 
advanced features. Naturally, The Philip Carey 
Company, with over 50 years of practical roof- 





i LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, 


ing experience, was commissioned for this im- 
portant work. 


The roof is a 4-ply Built-Up Roof over cork on a 
steel deck, bonded for 20 years of trouble-free 
service. Over 3,100 tons of roofing materials 
went into the job. 


For your roofing assignments, large or small, 
which require long life and low maintenance, 
specify Carey Built-Up Roofs. See Catalog in 
Sweet's, or write Dept. 20 for details. 


'HE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY| 


OHIO 





General Contractors 


James Stewart Co. 
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SPECIFY RITTENHOUSE CHIMES 
FOR CUSTOMERS’ SATISFACTION 


...and hered why! 
LL )pette” TONE QUALITY—The 


use of special chime alloys, 
plus correct acoustical design and 
superb craftsmanship result in the 
matchless tone quality of Ritten- 
house Chimes. We invite you to 
compare it with others. 


2)pette” stYLING—A voriety of 


graceful, chaste designs to 
harmonize with any home decora- 
tive theme. Many nationally 
famous interior decorators are 
using Rittenhouse Chimes—proof 
of their style acceptance. 


3) pelle” coNsTRUCTION—Im- 
proved, simple, ‘‘fool- 
proof” mechanisms developed by 
Rittenhouse engineers. Strong, 
rugged construction. Every chime 
is carefully tested before leaving 
factory and fully guaranteed 
against any defect in material 

or workmanship. 


petlerv ALUE—Whatever 
Rittenhouse product you 
may specify you are assured of 
full value for the price. For only a 
few cents more than the lowest, 
you can specify Rittenhouse qual- 
ity and prestige that can't be 
obtained elsewhere at any price. President 
$6.95 to $11.50 
THE A. E. RITTENHOUSE CO., Inc., Dept. 602, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUILDS PUBLIC 


ACCEPTANCE 


Rittenhouse is the 
chime line the public 
knows best because 
of consistent adver- 
tising over a period 
of years. For cus- 
tomer-satisfaction 
specify Rittenhouse 


~ Sd Chimes. 
i, 


RITTENHOUSE 


DOOR CHIMES 
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(Continued from page 108) 


architecture at the Ecole in Paris for three years. Among 
his best known works is the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, with which he was occupied from 1892 to 1897. He 
had been a vice president of the Beaux-Arts Society and 
of the Architectural League, New York. He was a Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects. 


KirtLanp Keusey Curter, architect, 79, in Long Beach, 
Calif. A native of Cleveland, he was educated at Brooks Mili- 
tary Academy, at the Art Students’ League, New York, and 
studied in Europe for several years. 

He established a practice in Spokane, Wash., in 1885, 
moved to Long Beach, Calif., in 1923, Mr. Cutter was a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 


Joun Carvin Stevens, architect, 84, in Portland, Me. One 
of the most remarkable lines of succession in the architectural 
profession was broken when the eldest of three generations of 
Stevens passed on. Not only Portland but most of the State 
of Maine bears witness to Mr. Stevens’ architectural efforts. 
In his long practice he found time to be a member of the 
Portland City Council, a member of the Boston Society of 
Architects, The Architectural League of New York, the 
American Federation of Art, president of the Portland Society 
of Art, and a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Arcuirects’ EMERGENCY ComMMiITTEE, New York, has had 
made of fine Lenox china an architect’s tea set, in which 
the various pieces are decorated with Schell Lewis’s drawings 
of historic buildings. The drawings are shown in sepia on 
an ivory base, and the decoration is in purple lustre. The 
set is copyrighted, and a limited number has been made 
for sale for the benefit of the Committee’s relief fund. Com- 
plete set consists of fifteen pieces, and sells for $35. Illus- 
trations and further details may be had from the Archi- 
tects’ Emergency Committee, 115 East 40th St., New York. 


PERSONAL 

The Architectural Section, Public Works Department, U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., desires to bring its 
A.L.A. catalogue file on building materials, appliances, and 
equipment up to date. 


The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., has organized a 
Home Building Advisory Department to assist its employes. 
The company will appreciate receiving manufacturers’ liter- 
ature to establish a file and library relative to small homes. 


William F. Kussin, architect, announces the removal of 


his offices from 7 River St., Concord, to 50 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Thomas Larrick, architect and engineer, Lawrence, Kan. is 
now teaching architecture at Ohio University, Athens, and 
would appreciate having his correspondence addressed to 
him at 400 Elmwood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Frederick G. Seelmann, architect, has terminated his part- 
nership with the firm of Treanor & Fatio, architects, and 
has established his own office for the practice of architec- 
ture in the Paramount Theatre Building, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mr. Seelmann requests that manufacturers’ catalogues and 
samples be sent him. 
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Too often in technical articles, pompous writing mas- 
querades as Authority. The editorial assumption that 
self-interest compels people to read their profes- 
sional magazines is another tradition THE Forum has 
broken. Clear, documented text, graphically illus- 
trated, seems the right way to THE Forum ... and 


judging by the mail, to its readers. 
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Scientifically Designed—Beautifully 
Styled—Built Right—Priced Right 





® You will find in the 
extensive Moncrief line 
the type and size of 
winter air conditioner 
required, at a price that 
will command your in- 
terest. Every improve- 
ment that contributes 
to carefree convenience 
and finer comfort is in- 
cluded in Moncrief 
Winter Air Condition- 
ers. Engineering is 
correct in every detail. 
Construction is most 
substantial and durable. 
Cabinets are smartly 
styled, modern. 

































For high efficiency, un- 
usual economy, fine ap- 
pearance, look to the 
complete Moncrief line. 


Write for new illus- 
trated literature and 
data sheets adapted to 
your files. 


HERE’S A BIG IMPROVEMENT 
IN WARM AIR FURNACES 


we Moncrief DeLuxe 
Long Life Furnace 


Automatic controls regulate tem- 
peratures constantly. Thermo-Drip 
Automatic Humidifier. Finished in 
handsome two-tone green enamel. 
Positively guaranteed for twenty 
years against any section burning 
out. Supplied with cast or steel 
heating unit. Truly the modern unit 
for the modern home. 


Send for new descriptive literature 


pas. 


Aristocrat Coal Fired 




















THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


3485 East 49th St. e Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 30) 


PLASTICS, PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES, by Mansperger 
and Pepper. International Textbook Co., Seranton, Pa. 187 pp., 
illustrated. 6 x 9. $2.50. 


The first textbook on plastics as applied to handicrafts and 
the industrial arts. Its value lies in the description of the 
various kinds of plastics, their properties and history. Also 
useful is the chapter explaining the proper methods of work- 
ing with the material. Unfortunately the greater part of the 
book is devoted to drawings and photographs of napkin 
rings, letter holders, lamps, cigarette boxes, etc., almost all 
of which are in the worst tradition of handicraft design 
and ten-cent-store “modernistic.” 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH, ARCHITECT AND DRAMATIST, 
by Laurence Whistler. The Macmillan Company. 327 pp., illus- 
trated. 644 x 934. $5.00. 


Vanbrugh was born in 1664, in one of the most brilliant 
periods of English history: Wren, Steele, Addison and Con- 
greve were among his contemporaries, and Jonathan Swift 
wrote satires at the expense of his architecture. Where he 
learned his trade is a matter of conjecture, for he began 
as a soldier, spent part of his early career in the Bastille, 
and returned to London to become its most popular dra- 
matist. When at the age of 35 he was commissioned to 
design Castle Howard he was still known to the public at 
large as a playwright. It is true that in this golden period 
of the amateur, such swift development was not entirely 
unknown, for every gentleman was expected to know some- 
thing of architecture. Wren himself had begun as a mathe- 
matician, and Perrault became architect for the Louvre 
while still a physician. Whatever his training, Vanbrugh 
displayed a vigorous and unusual talent in his earliest work, 
and he lived to become one of the great architects of the 
Renaissance. For some curious reason, in the two hundred 
years since his death there has been no complete biography, 
and Laurence Whistler’s book is important if for only this 
reason. It is an excellent piece of work as well, richly docu- 
mented and entertainingly written. There are fourteen 
plates, showing photographs and drawings of Vanbrugh’s 
most important buildings. 


INTERIOR ELECTRIC WIRING AND ESTIMATING, by A. 
Uhl, A. Nelson, and C. Dunlap. American Technical Society, 
Chicago. 342 pp., illustrated. 6 x 814. $2.50. 


A complete manual on wiring for the mechanic and architect. 
All common systems and equipment are described and illus- 
trated, and information is given on approved methods of 
installation. There is a section on cost estimating. 


HOW TO DESIGN AND INSTALL PLUMBING, by A. J. 
Matthias, Jr. American Technical Society, Chicago. 388 pp., il- 
lustrated. 6 x 814. $3.00. 


Another volume in the excellent series of textbooks on the 
building trades. The author is a licensed plumber as well as 
a writer and teacher, and discusses all phases of current prac- 
tice in the field. Illustrations are copious and good. 


As a service to interested readers, Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of books not 
conveniently obtainable locally, which have been re 
viewed in this department. Checks and money orders 
to be made payable to Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum. 
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EVERY BUILDING HAS ITS 


IFE LINE: 


FROM HERE = 











- Every building has its life line, the place where 
the structure first begins to age. 


By taking care to select enduring material for 


that critical area, you can add years of usefulness 
to the whole building. 


Wolmanized Lumber* is made to give endurance 
at life line danger points. It stops termite and 
decay damage wherever penetrating or condens- 
ing moisture threatens damage. 


In comparison with the cost of the repairs it 
prevents, the outlay for this protection is almost 
ridiculously low. In frame buildings you use 
Wolmanized Lumber for sills, joists, and subfloor, 
and that method safeguards the whole structure of 
an ordinary dwelling at less than 2 addition to total 
cost. In other types of construction, Wolmanized 
Lumber used for sleepers, subfloors, nailing strips, 
roof decking, and similar exposed points gives 
comparable protection, comparable economy. 





TO INCREASE LIFE EXPECTANCY, 
and decrease maintenance costs, 
Wolmanized Lumber was applied as 


Wolmanized Lumber makes a more enduring 
building, and a more satisfied client. Specify it 
by name, to be sure of getting material which is 
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sleepers, plank, etc., in Bossier City always treated under one standard specification, 
High School, Bossier City, Louisiana. and sold under one brand, from coast to coast. We 
Wolmanized Lumber was specified will be glad to send you complete information 
by the architect, Samuel G. Weiner, about using it. AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. COMPANY, 1425 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 

* Registered Trade-Mark 
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WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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(Continued from page 58) 
of builder, that to get an FHA guarantee, 
one needs to be in with just the right 
people. How this latter feeling has come 
about I cannot explain, but I know about 
the vear-delay business from experience. 
When businessmen wish to build or re- 
model, they want action—delays cost 
them money. Delays, to a huge octopus- 
like Bureau, are its bread-and-butter. 
No, my dear Forum, there will be no 
rush for these insured mortgages, 
RicHARD 
New York City 


Banks THomMaAs 


So far, it appears that 2, 927, 048 individuals 
have been “in with just the right people,” for 
that many borrowers (as of Dec. 31, 1939) 
had obtained FHA-insurance on all types of 
residential property loans. However, THe 
Forum is keen to expose the weaknesses of 
Bureaucracy, invites Reader Thomas and any 
others, to submit evidences of some specific, 
unwarranted delays on the part of FHA.—Eb. 


Allen Convenes 
Forum: 

. The 26th annual convention of the 
Michigan Society of Architects held at 
Grand Rapids on March 15 and 16 en- 
countered certain difficulties, all of which 
were surmounted by the acumen, intel- 
ligence and discretion of the general chair- 
man of the convention, Me. 

In the first place the convention head- 








AZROCK.. bowls ’em over 


When covering floors, shoot for a 
high score with AZROCK Tile as your 
ball—a strike is certain. All tenpins 
will tumble down, for AZROCK meets 
all requirements. 

AZROCK has beauty. Many all-the- 
way-thru colors and several sizes mean 
individuality for every floor. AZROCK 
is not expensive in first cost; its dura- 
bility, the many years of service its use 
guarantees; the low overhead in the 
maintenance of an AZROCK Floor—all 
these add to the economy 


AZROCK gives its users. 
AZROCK is quiet and comfortable 


underfoot. It is moisture-proof as well 
as fire-resistant—cigar and cigarette 
“burn stains” wipe away in ordinary 
cleaning. And AZROCK is micro-cut 
by an exclusive process—lays up so 
close that no dirt can collect. 


which 
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Pictures show 
lounge of mod- 
ern bowling 


alley. 


In specifying AZROCK Floor Tile, 


you recommend a product proven in in- 
stallations throughout the United States 
and in several foreign countries. What- 
ever your problem 
ter, office, store, theater, factory or hos- 
pital . 
Tile to serve you. 


recreation cen- 


there is an AZROCK Floor 


ZROC 


(TRACE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF) 


Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 
cipal cities of U.S. A. 
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quarters was the Hotel Pantlind 


nd by a 
strange prank of fate the hote! at 4, 
same time was housing a convention , 
Beauty Shop Operators. I went to 4), 
hotel management in a frank an 


man 

way and objected to this. 
“Why do you object to having beay), 
parlor operators convening here while ¢), 


architects are in session, Mr. Allen?” } 
quired the manager, waving a tambouriy, 

“I don’t want our boys to get mixe 
up with a lot of pan handlers,” I replied 
The manager laughed hollowly and ade 
a 10 per cent service charge. 

You can imagine with what horror thy 
delegates greeted the news that the cop. 
vention actually included business ge, 
sions. What will people think of next. This 
craze for novelty is the canker that js 
gnawing at the vitals of the ship of state: 
I attribute it to That Fellow In Wash 
ington. (I mean the other one; the on 
who keeps telling me I can’t deduct thai 
from my income tax.) The business ses 
sions were for the most part devoted to 
discussing the problems of the unification 
of the profession, my agents tell me. I was 
busy making smoker and banquet. ar. 
rangements and also talking to one of th 
beauty shop operators, a lady with helio- 
trope hair, who informed me that her 
little salon is known as “The Peter Pa 
Beauty Shop; Bring in Your Pan Befor 
It Peters Out.” She is a constant sub- 
scriber to Tue Forum; she takes th 
spiral binding out and makes hair curlers 
from it. This is a waste of time; if she 
would just let her customers look at som 
of the photographs of non-Allen-designed 
buildings their hair would curl instantly 

The State of Michigan consists of tw 
peninsulas; the upper peninsula is almost 
entirely surrounded by water. The lower 
peninsula is almost entirely surrounded by 
Albert Kahn. 

The observation above has nothing to 
do with the convention; it just came to me 
in a flash. I keep having these flashes all 
the time; my doctor thinks I am reaping 
the bitter harvest of long years of eye 
strain. In my early days as a draftsman 
I worked in Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
office in Detroit and the office was righ 
across the street from the hotel. The hotel 
had a number of lady guests who were 
allergic to window shades. 

The concluding event of the conventio! 
was a banquet at which the principal 
speaker was Dean Walter R. MeCornack 
of Massachusetts Institute of Architects. 
who made a speech that contained more 
sound sense, more vision and more real 
inspiration than all the 25 other speeches 
at annual M.S.A. banquets put togethie 
I regard Dean McCornack as a man ol 
whom the profession can justly be proud: 
my admiration of him is only slight] 
dimmed by his openly expressed state- 
ment that every time Tue Forum arrives 
he looks first to see what Allen said }»s 

Rocer Au 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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to three bedroom problems 





Youth must be served in the modern home, and this boy’s bed- This girl’s bedroom has built-in bed, radio and chest of drawers, 
room offers many practical ideas. Masonite Tempered Presdwood all made with Masonite Tempered Presdwood, Walls and ceiling 
is tough and durable for wall, ceiling and door surfaces and will particularly should be Tempered Presdwood because they can 


resist scuffing and hard usage. Built-in bed and desk are executed be painted any color, and repainted whenever the young lady’s 
easily with Tempered Presdwood because this grainless board §whim demands. The horizontal grooving in the Tempered Presd- 
can be cut or sawed to any size or shape with ordinary tools. wood adds an interesting and modern decorative touch. 


@ New materials mean new applications — and new 



















































































a —__ tlie, ie a results. Masonite Tempered Presdwood is finding 
\FEAl AE EAA SE favor everywhere because it is a dry material, easy 
| | [| | Sr and inexpensive to install. One major advantage is 
| | | f that it permits the achievement of expensive-looking 
| — , , effects at low cost. These suggestions for its use are 
Alp | | AL 7S offered in a helpful spirit of co-operation. If you 
a all ! c= | = - would like to examine Masonite Tempered Presdwood 
oO i, AVA al at close range, we'll gladly send a sample. The coupon 

Al | a at the bottom of the page is for your convenience. 





MASONITE 


TEM PERE D 


A dual-purpose room-—sewing-room by day—guest-room by night. 
Tempered Presdwood is used for the walls because it will not warp, 

















chip, split or crack when properly applied. In this case the board is MASONITE PRES DW e oO D 
grooved with a modern horizontal pattern and can be painted any Renton 
color that will suit the client’s taste. The built-in cutting-table is THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
made of Masonite Tempered Presdwood and folds flush with the wall. SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
COPYRIGHT 1940, MASONITE CORPORATION 
ee ee er te ——S— ei _——_- eo arr>cr > -  - erX— rl re SS eae S—— i r rl a= a} 
| 
| MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-9 Name | 
| 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois | 
| Please send me a free sample and further Address | 
| details about Masonite Tempered Presd- | 
wood. City State | 
a ee ee 
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sessed value plus an extra tax equal to 
half of any disbursements, over 5 per cent 
of the equity base, made to the corpora- 
tion’s stock or debenture holders. Judi- 
cially operated, corporations with these 
powers and privileges should go far to- 
ward rebuilding blighted urban areas. 

Looming large behind these four pointed 
recommendations is the 200-pound figure 
and keen thinking of Thomas Steele 
Holden, private building’s No. 1 statis- 
tician. As Building’s representative on 
the Chamber of Commerce’s Special Com- 
mittee on Public Housing, he helped build 
up its platform for “Improvement of 
Housing in Cities.” And, as chairman of 
the Special Committee on Housing of the 
Merchants Association of New York City, 
he sponsored the State’s Urban Redevel- 
opment Corporation Bill which, as shown 
above, has become one of the staunchest 
planks in the Commerce Committee’s 
platform. 

Educated at University of Texas (A.B. 
and M.A.) and at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (B.S. in Architecture) , 
54-year-old Holden has for thirteen years 
been vice president of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation in charge of statistics and 
research in the building industry’s biggest 
figure factory. Besides taking statistically 
“ach month Construction’s pulse, Re- 
searcher Holden editorially directs the 
monthly publication of Dodge’s Architec- 
tural Record, keeps a watchful eye on its 
other periodicals: Real Estate Record, 
Sweet’s Catalog and Construction Re- 
ports. But, it is Holden’s broad extra- 
curricular activity that has made him one 
of the best known, best liked men in 
building circles. Actively engaged in 
neither building nor architecture, he has 
led the leaders in both fields as president 
of the New York Building Congress for 
five terms. And, while he neither designs 
nor builds housing, Thomas Steele Hol- 
den’s ideas and energy have long been 
counted important whenever the building 
industry has had a tough problem to solve. 


BUILDING PLUGGED. Most ad- 
vertisements of building material manu- 
facturers are aimed at the building 
fraternity and promote one _ particular 
product: They sell door bells, bricks, 
boilers, and the countless other parts of a 
house, but no effort is made to sell the 
house per se. Noteworthy therefore is the 
current advertising program of Certain- 
teed Products Corporation—apparently 
one of the few manufacturers that realize 
that the sale of its house parts depends 
upon the sale of houses. 

In the program’s introductory ad, under 
a peaceful, uncluttered landscape in which 
Artist Dale Nichols centered an attractive 
Colonial residence, Certain-teed expanded 
its “Look Homeward, America” theme, 
only incidentally mentioned that the cor- 
poration is one of the world’s largest 


BUILDING 





manufacturers of roofing and other build- 
ing materials. Excerpts from the convinc- 
ing copy: “... Back in the Twenties ... 
everything we had was ‘on paper.’ Even 
our home—three mortgages on it we never 
bothered to pay off, with interest and 
charges over 14 per cent... . We entered 
the Thirties broke, (but) we ended the 
Thirties rich—rich in the sense that we 
now have a home we really own. Own it 
because we’ve been buying it steadily, 
every month—just like paying rent.” 

Read by some 35 million laymen (as 
well as building industry factors) in sev- 
eral general magazines and newspapers, 
this unusual advertisement is one of the 
biggest plugs that has come Building’s 
way in many a month. Since subsequent 
ads in the program will sell the building 
industry and its services first and Cer- 
tain-teed products last, Building is in for 
a long line of boosts. And, Certain-teed is 
in line for bouquets. 





USHAPPEASEMENT. Good bet, 
say Washington insiders, is that Congress, 
after keeping USHA officials in a lather of 
anxiety for many months, will shortly vote 
more funds for public housing. The new 
bill will be squeezed through the House, 
however, only after its supporters have 
consented to amendments that will prob- 
ably 1) cut the requested $800 million 
practically in half, 2) reduce the period 
for amortizing loans and subsidizing rents, 
3) whittle down USHA’s profit as a money 
lender by giving local authorities a lower 
interest rate, 4) require heavier local con- 
tributions with cash on the line, 5) gen- 
erally present administrative headaches. 

Much more to public housers’ liking is 
the bill which was approved by the Sen- 
ate but killed by the House last session, 
and has been in cold storage ever since. 
This original version would double USHA’s 
present $800 million borrowing and lend- 
ing power, boost the annual Federal sub- 
sidies to $73 million. 

The bill need not go before the Senate 
again, but before the House it must. To 
bring the legislation to vote before the 
House adjourns, public housers have agreed 
to bend before the anticipated storm, have 
decided not to risk defeat by resisting 
even crippling amendments. Hope is that 
the worst of the damage may be repaired 
later in conference when differences be- 
tween the Senate and House versions of 
the bill will be ironed out. 

Dickerings between USHA officials and 
key men in the House have already made 
fairly clear the pattern of appeasement: 
> The new lending fund will probably be 
trimmed to either $500 or $400 million. 
Housers, of course, are hoping for the 
higher figure. 
> Yearly subsidies would be correspond- 
ingly trimmed to fit the smaller lending 
program. Individual project subsidy rates 
would remain the same as before. 
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> Period for amortization of loans | 
authorities and for annual subsidie. may 
be reduced from 60 to 45 years. This 
speeding up of amortization would 


local 


1€¢ 
increased annual debt service and Zz 
rents, unless construction costs were 
correspondingly reduced. Shorter su:'\sidy 
period would mean less aid to |ocal 


authorities. 

Pm As partial compensation for abbre viat. 
ing the economic life span of housing Droj- 
ects, 4% per cent would be lopped off the 
interest rate paid by local authorities op 
USHA loans. But this nicks the tidy profit 
USHA has been making. By a quirk jp 
the present law which stipulates that the 
interest rate must not be less than the 
going Federal rate plus 4% per cent, USHA 
has been lending to local authorities at 
about 3 per cent the money it has bor- 
rowed (much on a short term basis) from 
the public at about 1°¢ per cent. 

> Heavier local participation in the form 
of direct capital grants will probably be 
required, At present local authorities may 
borrow up to 90 per cent of development 
costs from USHA, must raise the remain- 
ing 10 per cent by selling bonds against 
the projects or by contributing land. And, 
since money used to retire the bonds 
comes from the annual Federal subsidies, 
they do not need to put up their own 
cash. The House Banking Committee year 
ago berated this maneuver as a violation 
of Congressional intentions, forthwith 
wrote an amendment to the new bill re- 
quiring an outright contribution in land or 
cash. The expected compromise version 
would go still further; would step up local 
contributions to 20 per cent of the devel- 
opment cost. Convinced that no locality 
would or could scrape together the neces- 
sary cash, housers insist that even a 10 
per cent cash requirement would scuttle 
the whole USHA program. 


EARNINGS. 
Year Ended Dec.31 1939 1938 
Air Reduction $ 5,076,826 $% 3,769,337 
Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. 3,719,546 
Aluminum Co. of 
America 
American Radia- 
tor—Standard 


2,553,946 


36,633,589 15,563,145 


Sanitary 3,712,193 $24,077" 
Armstrong Cork 4,485,000 1,150,796 
Certain-teed 348,099 171,010 
Crucible Steel 2,803,596 2 237,026" 


Holland Furnace 1,453,185 
Lone Star Cement 3,561,094 
Masonite? 695,931 
Mueller Brasst 183,733 
Otis Elevator 2,751,026 
Otis Steel 214,965 
Pittsburgh Steel 564,870 
Revere Copper & 

Brass 1,615,058 


1,233,382 
2,901,784 
442,925 
120,045 
1,912,730 
1,230,297" 
488,42:)" 


2,125,40 


Starrett Corp. 285,429* 460,71 
Wheeling Steel 5,560,753 493,15 
Yale & Towne 1,024,150 68,9¢ 


*_Net loss; +—28 wks. to March ‘4: 
t—Quarter ending Feb. 29. 
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New Emphasis on Overhead Lighting 


. - - For More Beauty and Better 





ALEA MEMBER MANUFACTURERS 


Artcrart Metal & Electric Products, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Art Metal Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Centre Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Chase Brass & Copper Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


Efcolite Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Gill Glass & Fixture Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glasolier Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Globe Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grahling Bros. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gruber Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Halcolite Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Imperial Lighting Products Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
Levolite Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Lightolier Company, New York, N. Y. 
Lincoln Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Majestic Metal Spin & Stamping Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Markel Electric Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mid-West Chandelier Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 


Moe-Bridges Corporation, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Moe Brothers Mfg. Company, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Progress Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Radiant Lighting Fixture Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


John C. Virden Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


These manufacturers will be glad to 
consult with you on any and all of 
your lighting fixture problems. 





AMERICAN LIGHTING 





Illumination in the Home 


IVE recognized leaders in the allied fields of architecture, in- 

dustrial and interior design compose the Advisory Board of 
Design of the American Lighting Equipment Association. They 
are undertaking an intensive study of residential illumination to 
determine how overhead lighting may best keep in step with 
contemporary engineering and design practice. 

The support of this distinguished group is part of a coordi- 
nated ALEA program to give you improved designs, and to help 
you give your customers lighting fixtures that will be better to 
look at, and better to see by. 


Today, more and more leading architects and interior design- 
ers are recognizing the value of overhead lighting as a versatile 
medium of expression. And more and more, far-sighted opera- 
tive builders are finding that well-designed overhead lighting 
fixtures enhance the sales value of their houses. 

The wisest builders allow at least 11 to 2 per cent of the cost 
of the dwelling for lighting fixtures that are decoratively pleasing 
and engineeringly efficient. 

These builders are careful to provide adequate wiring, with 

sufficient floor and ceiling outlets ...to avoid rapid 


wll obsolescence of their houses...and to assure their cus- 
~ A, 


” 


\* 


tomers of the right facilities for balanced lighting. 
American Lighting Equipment Association, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


AMERICAN 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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2. Lamps 


4. Coffeepots 


5. Goblets 
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3. Radios 
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THE MAZE OF ART 


Leslie Cheek, Jr., new-broom Director of 
Baltimore’s Museum of Art, put on q 
February show—Art Begins at Home—iy 
which good and bad examples of house. 
hold art formed direction signs in a maze. 
Choosing good design brought the visitor 
through; a bad choice brought him to a 
dead-end barrier on which his misjudg- 
ment was tactfully explained. Every item 
shown was purchasable in Baltimore at the 
time, and by those of moderate income. 
Clocks, wallpaper, silverware, — kitchen 
utensils, book-ends, ashtrays, radios, pic- 
ture frames, vases, china, glassware, lamps 
good and bad—had been selected by a 
committee including consumer, decorator, 
architect, designer, manufacturer, dealer 
craftsman. Try your own I. Q. of Taste: 
check right or left squares below 


and 
verify your infallibility on page 14. 


i. Book-ends 





(Forum of Events continued on page 14) 
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H.W. Cueet has built over 250 
houses in “Cheelcroft,’’ Hohokus, and 
in Ridgewood, ranging in price from 
$8,500 to $45,000. The architects for 
these houses in New Jersey designed 
many of them to take advantage 
of portland cement stucco—either 
wholly or in combination with brick, 
stone, or wood. 


There are many reasons for this: 
Stucco offers freedom in design. Since 
Stucco can be applied in an almost 
unlimited range of colors and tex- 
tures, it blends effectively with prac- 
tically any type of architecture. 

In addition, Stucco, made with 
Atlas White cement, combines 
strength with low cost. For instance, 
Mr, Cheel, speaking of these steel- 
and-concrete overcoats on his houses, 
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rly applied as in Cheelcroft, made with Atlas 44 

‘ally no upkeep. Architect for at extreme right, hy 
. Mather, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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One of the many houses Mr. Cheel has built in the past 15 years with exterior walls 
of stucco. Prices range from $8,500 to $45,000. Mr. Cheel finds stucco, made with Atlas 
White, creates the appearance and economy that ring up sales. Architect for above, 
J. Norman Hunter, Teaneck, N. J. Stuccomade by Artstone Rocor Corp., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


says portland cement stucco made 
with Atlas White cement is the most 
economical type of masonry both in 
first cost and over a period of years. 


Figure on using Stucco, made with 
Atlas White cement, on your next 
job. See how it makes possible a low- 


cost exterior that will please your 
clients. Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
(United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, New 
York City. 





A FACTORY-PREPARED STUCCO IS PREFERABLE 
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Worsinger 
Stop, look and peek. A New York department 
store borrows one of the building industry’s 
lately appreciated devices for satisfying pub- 


lic’s curiosity. It stops, but does it sell? 

















Public Bldgs. Adm. 
Demolition by dynamite. Washington’s War 
Department site being cleared. Engineers 
so placed charges that the pile dropped 
almost within its foundations. 


Illuminating Engineering Society’s Prize 
Winner, Ninth annual competition, won by 
Joseph Gilgisser ($300 and Medal), New 
York University. Runners-up: D. P. 
Stevens ($200 and Medal), University of 
Illinois; S. R. Joseph ($100 and Medal), 
also of New York University. The prob- 
lem: a fashionable women’s wear shop in 


a suburban residential center, correlating 
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Sculpture in stainless steel. Noguchi’s ten-ton plaque, 
“Freedom of the Press,” being placed in Associated 
Press Building, Rockefeller Center. It is one of 
man’s largest areas in bright metal. 








(Continued from page 12) 


FOR BETTER ILLUMINATION 
AND DESIGN 


American Lighting Equipment Asso iation 
has selected a group of leaders in the field, 
of architecture, interior design, and indy. 
trial design for membership on its Advisory 
Board of Design: At left; William A. Kimbel 
(chairman) head of A. Kimbel & Son. inte. 
rior designers; Virginia Conner, president of 
Virginia Conner, Inc., interior designers; 4. 
ward D. Stone, architect; Arthur Loomis 
Harmon, architect, of Shreve, Lamb & Har. 
mon; and Raymond Loewy, industrial de. 
signer. 





Newspictures 





the architecture and lighting. The Jury: 
(above, 1. to r.) Walter W. Kantack, J. F. 
McCabe, Prof. F.C. Caldwell, Otto Teegen 
of Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, Carl F. 
Guenther (chairman), and F. R. Walker. 


Answers to page 12. 1, Book-ends, right. 
2, Lamps, right. 3, Radios, left. 4, Coffee- 
pots, left. 5, Goblets, left. 6, Ashtrays, left. 


(Forum of Events continued on page 16) 
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The announcement of the New Bethlehem Ele- 
vator Rope marks the completion of the second 
year of a program of intensive development work 
assigned to Bethlehem engineers. 

In attacking the problem of producing a better, 
more uniform elevator wire rope, Bethlehem engi- 
neers made a thorough study of every factor 
entering into wire-rope manufacture, including 
not only the actual making of the rope but the 
steel-making and wire-drawing processes. In this 
study metallurgists and millmen cooperated; 
every facility of the Bethlehem organization was 
available, as needed. 

Steel-making departments formulated closer 
controls over analysis and steel quality. Wire-mill 
practices were improved and standardized. The 
lubrication of the rope was improved. The core 
was given exhaustive study, that maximum dens- 
ity and uniformity might be provided to support 
the strands properly. A million dollars worth of 
new equipment and improvements have been pro- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





vided, making it possible to build all ropes more 
closely to theoretically correct designs. 

Now, after two years of continuous develop- 
ment and search for improvement, Bethlehem an- 
nounces a new elevator rope—new in quality, 
new in uniformity, new in the service it will 
bring you. 

Users of elevator wire rope who have tested 
the New Bethlehem Elevator Rope are as en- 
thusiastic about it as we are. One of the largest 
elevator manufacturing and maintenance com- 
panies has approved it for their new installations 
and replacements. Bethlehem’s rope mill has been 
building up stocks so as to make this improved 
elevator rope quickly available to elevator com- 
panies and building operators everywhere. 

There is now a warehouse near you that car- 
ries Bethlehem’s New Elevator Wire Rope. We 
invite you to try it, and see for yourself the im- 
proved car mileage that really fine elevator rope 
can deliver. 
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F O R U M O F E V E; N T ~ (Continued from page 14) 
' 
| | 
| 1 j i 
U. S. REGIONAL COMPETITION—JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | 
| " . by i = = : —s : 
WON BY HENRY B. MARSH, BLUFF POINT, N. Y. 
| 
| Fifth in the Government’s series of Regional Competitions called for a Post Office 
and Court House for Jamestown, N. Y., to cost approximately $500,000. Sponsored 
by the Public Buildings Administration, with Louis A. Simon as Professional Ad. 
| viser, these competitions are held for the purpose of enlisting the talents of private 
| practitioners in the design of our public buildings. Eligible for the Jamestown com. 
petition were registered architects who are U. S. citizens and whose home offices 
are in Region No. 3, comprising the greater part of New York State but not Ney 
| York City. The 71 designs entered were judged by a jury of architects in private 
practice drawn from neighboring Regions: Wilson C. Ely of Newark, G. Corner 
Fenhagen of Baltimore, Philip L. Goodwin of New York City, Douglas Orr of New Ff 
Haven, and C. C. Zantzinger of Philadelphia. Honorable Mentions on page 18, 
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(Continued on page 1°) 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES 


PARKWOOD TENTOLIE 
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A NEW PERMANENTLY FINISHED DECORATIVE MATERIAL 


The development of Parkwood Textolite provides soft texture achieved so beautifully by the wood 
for your use a material in which beauty and the craftsmen but it is also impervious to moisture, 


genuine wood graining are permanently pre- alcohol, fingernail polish, and most acids and 


served. No matter what type of wood is used alkalies. These advantages plus the fact that 
Mahogany, Avodire, Birch, Maple, or Walnut— Parkwood Textolite is highly resistant to ciga- 


the satin-finished surface is hard and durable. rette heat and very easy to keep clean, make 


Parkwood Textolite not only provides the rich, it truly a practical modern material. 


FOR PANELING—Public buildings, homes, airplanes, trains, restaurants, elevators, offices, and the like. 
FOR INTEGRAL PARTS OF PRODUCTS—Such as tables, counters, trays, luggage, desks, display 
cabinets, decorative screens, bars, air conditioning units, etc. 


You can find complete data as to uses, types of materials, wood finishes, size, and thickness, 
special designs, and samples in your 1940 Sweet's Catalogue, or if you wish, write Section W-10, 
Plastics Department, General Electric Company, One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


PD-108 


MAY 1940 17 








(Continued from page 16) 
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1\1 HONORABLE MENTIONS 
1 | U. S. REGIONAL COMPETITION FOR JAMESTOWN, N. Y., POST OFFICE AND COURT HOUSE 
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DESIGN BY WILLIAM P. CRANE, JR. SYRACUSE, N. Y. I 


DESIGN BY 
JAMES J. OSHAUGHNESSY. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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SN’T it significant that so many of the early colonial 
buildings that still stand staunch and sound today have 
been painted through the years with pure white lead paint? 


Isn’t that the best proof that white lead paint forms an 


enduring weatherproof seal that better safeguards con- 
struction ? 


White lead of course is made from lead, one of the most 
enduring of metals. And like the metal, white lead also 
has high weather-resisting qualities. 


That’s why white lead paint lasts longer — why it looks 
better. Moreover this time-proven paint does not crack 
and scale but wears away slowly and evenly. 


Yet white lead paint costs no more than others when you 
consider its economical, high spreading-rate, 
ease of application and longer life. And its 


HOW MANY COATS DO YOU NEED WITH WHITE LEAD? 
You'll find the answer to this and many other 
valuable painting tips in informative booklet 
“WHAT TO EXPECT FROM WHITE LEAD 
PAINT.” Send postcard for your free copy. 
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BUILT IN 1782, this sturdy Connecticut home is far from 
looking its age. Pure white lead paint protects it from 
weather’s ravages. 


velvet-smooth finish sets off your work to best advantage. 


That’s why most architects say it’s a good idea in speci- 
fying paint to make sure how much white lead it con- 
tains. And it’s pretty safe to say: the higher the lead 
content, the better the paint. You can’t, for example, 
get a more durable paint than one containing a hundred 
per cent white lead. This is the kind good painters mix 
from lead -in-oil. It can also be bought in many places to- 
day in prepared, ready-to-use form —in white and colors. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Eggs and Darts 
Forum: 
... I like the phrase “shot many an egg 
and dart” in Forum’s own advertisement 
February issue (p. 79) .* If such shots, or 
even use of actual violence will prevent 
such horrors as the chair illustrated on 
the left, or the innards of King Carol’s 
palace as illustrated in a recent Lire, let’s 
have more. Buckingham Palace has a 
reputation of being bad, and it probably 
is. But whoever built that Rumanian 
atrocity needed a course with a good psy- 
choanalyst to get his subconscious laun- 
dered. 

Much of the modern is excellent. But 
1 think it is modern largely by courtesy. 
It is preoccupied with form and propor- 
tion plus grouping of masses. The Greeks 
seem to have known a lot about the 
former, and the Egyptians worked some 
on the latter. No doubt that has been said 
before, and better. I do not mean to ac- 
cuse the moderns of a lack of originality— 
just that their originality is in making 
better use of fundamentals which were 
well understood when Rome built its 
aqueducts. In their escape from masonry 
styles to those which give validity to 
modern materials, such as steel, concrete, 
etc., they are, of course, entirely original, 
if inevitable. 

I wonder how a decorator could go 
about doing over that Rumanian palace. 


GEORGE APPEL 
Detroit. Mich. 


* “At eclecticism THe Forum has fired many 
an egg and dart.” 


Architect’s Share 
Forum: 

.. I have just read with great interest 
in your November issue your reprint of 
Mr. John Summerson’s article which ap- 
peared in the London Listener on April 
20. It seems to me a remarkably able 
and interesting diagnosis of the state of 
affairs in the architectural profession in 
this country, but there is just one small 
point which I should like to correct. 

Mr. Summerson says: “It is certain 
that professional architects are responsible 
for a very small percentage of the build- 
ings erected in this country.” At the time 
when the article was written that was the 
opinion which had been held for many 
vears, though no one had ever produced 
any statistics to justify it. A few months 
ago we arranged for a statistical survey 
which proved conclusively that there was 
no foundation whatever for the idea. The 
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true figures have been published in the 
R.L.B.A. Journat. 
Ian MacA ister 


Royal Institute of British Architects 
London, England 


According to careful estimates by the 
R.I.B.A. Public Relations Committee, as pub- 
lished in the JourNnaL for July 17, 1939, the 
architect is responsible for 50 per cent of all 
new building; apart from small type housing, 
he is unquestionably responsible for not less 
than 85 per cent; in housing of all kinds he 
controls only 25 per cent of the total—Eb. 


Debut 
Forum: 

I enclose a photograph of my first ex- 
ecuted work—a tennis court shelter for a 
country place in Alabama. 





The problem—one room protected from 
late afternoon gnats where those not play- 
ing tennis may relax in comfort. 


The materials—natural wood, copper 
screen, translucent viophane. The shelter 
is supported on the stumps of three trees 
which had to be cut down beside the 
court, with entrance from the rear by a 
ramp and sliding door. Inside a low built- 
in seat accommodates six people. The dogs 
enjoy the space underneath. 

BENJAMIN BALDWIN 

Ve rbena, 1/a 


Modern Gargoyle 
Forum: 

A medievalist by training, with 25 years’ 
adherence to the Gothic is it any wonder 
that this modern trend, which Tue Forum 
so persistently exemplifies and rhetorically 
skyrockets, should continue io interest me 
and the minds of the good old school. 

Do your editors really feel that this 
modern style, most of which is ill con- 
ceived by the young generation of oppor- 
tunists who with their inexperience have 


T 
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never been lost in the glories of real archj- 
tecture and consequently have given little 
or no study to the classical or medieval 
styles, is here to stay? Has this modery 
style power to comfort the tired eves 
of the factory worker, give pleasure to the 
year in, year out commuter, or extol ven- 
eration from the scavenger in the street? 
The well designed Classical and Gothic 
styles do all of that. Is it conceivable that 
romance could ever linger in the shadow 
of a modern gargoyle, albeit the modern 
gargoyle is the building itself. 

Maybe practical in plan, yes, but why 
should the millions in a large city have 
their pleasure marred by the influence of 
a money-grubbing hound who demands a 
building erected for 100 per cent efficiency 
and practicability, plunk in the middle of 
a beautiful city with whatever comes after 
to its outside appearance. 

The beauty of a city is, to every one 
born there, a legal heritage and it seems 
about time that courts were set up in all 
cities to pass judgment on all proposed 
buildings, large and small, as to plan, artistic 
exterior merit and suitability to the sight 
in relation to adjoining buildings. This 
method has worked out well in England. 

And what has become of the great 
architects who have created the unan- 
imously accepted buildings of stylistic 
beauty? What of the cathedrals which 
have been built through this modern 
period—Liverpool—St. John the Divine, 
—Washington,—Westminster—I _ include 
Westminster, yes, if the modern school 
could only be influenced by that crea- 
tion. I feel sure that even you Mod- 
ernists are pretty confident that buildings 
such as these mentioned shall exist in ever 
increasing splendor five hundred years 
from now, 

It is littke wonder that the Londoner 
and the Parisian are considered the hap- 
piest people on earth. It isn’t their per- 
sonal riches which make them so, but 
their heritage of wealth in their great 
architectural possessions and the roman- 
ticism surrounding them, 

America can be proud of Cass Gilbert, 
the man with courage and genius to create 
the Woolworth Building, acceded the first 
of the great skyscrapers and incorporating 
efficiency and practicability, yet the «e- 
sign of which has never been equaled (in 
a skyscraper) for beauty of line and «- 
tistic treatment. 

... This adopted country of mine, h 
ever, encourages freedom of speech. 

James Cian 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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WINS 


GLASS BLOG 


Competition No. | judged in Chicago 
CrorcE WALLACE Carr*, C. HERRICK HAMMOND, 
George FRep Keck, WILLIAM PEREIRA, JOHN 


WeELLBORN Root, Patt SCHWEIKHER, ALFRED 


SHAW 


Competition No. 2 judged in San Francisco 


Water FE. Cuvercnu, STILeEs O. CLEMENTS, GARD 

en A. DarLey, Gorpon B. KAUFMANN, DONALD 
B. PARKINSON, TimMoTHY L. PFLUEGER, GEORGE 
W. Sropparp, WILLIAM W. WURSTER 


Competition No. 3 judged in Detroit 


Arerep A. HanN, ALVIN E. Harvey, J. Brers 
Hays, ArtHuR K. Hype, CHARLES T. INGHAM 
ALBERT KAHN*, RoperT H MACDONALD’, 
WALTER R. McCORNACK, ELIEL SAARINEN“. 


Competition No. 4 judged in New York 


FrepericK L. ACKERMAN, WALLACE K. Harri 
SON, GEORGE HOWE, ELY JACQUES KAHN, WILLIAM 
F. LAMB, HENRY R. SHEPLEY, EDWARD D. STONE, 


KALPH WALKER 
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Owens-ILuinots GLAss Company extends hearty thanks to the many. 
eminent architects who have graciously served on these juries and to 
more than fifteen hundred competitors who gave of their time and energy 
to study a new and pressing problem in the field of building. The prizes 
distributed, in the amount of $17,500, can at best be a wholly inadequate 
recompense for the countless hours devoted by the profession during the 
past year in attempting to find the most logical and effective uses for a 
material of great versatility. The evidences of this collaborative effort are 
by no means limited to the prize-winning drawings, nor even to all the 
drawings submitted; the net results are to be found in the minds of the 
competitors, a product of study, competitive effort and observation. This 
gain on the part of each individual, rather than the prize money, must be 
regarded as the material rewards in this series, and we believe they will 


be thought well worth the time and energy they have cost. 


* Unable to serve because of illness or other reasons 
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In accordance with a scoring system established at 
the start of the series of quarterly competitions, entirely 
independent of the $2,500 in prizes awarded to the 
winners of each competition, a first place award brought 
100 points; second, 80; third, 63; fourth, 49; fifth, 38; 
sixth, 30; seventh, 25; and eighth, 23 points. When the 
awards for all four competitions had been tabulated, it 
was found that no competitor had won more than two 
awards, but three of them had achieved that distinction. 
So keen was the competitive effort, however, and so 
widely distributed the awards, that there were three 
lies for the Third Grand Prize, and two individuals also 
lied for Fifth Grand Prize. Duplicate prizes totaling 
*2,500 have therefore been added to the original Grand 
Prize total of $5,000. The awards follow: 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE—$1,500—To Harris A. 
Kemp, an architect associated with the office of the 
Wisconsin State Architect at Madison. Mr. Kemp 
won first place in Competition No. 1 and second place 
in Competition No. 3—a total of 180 points; total 
awards, $3,250. 


ECOND GRAND PRIZE—$1,250—to Robert A. 


Deshon and M. Wayne Stoffle, graduate students 
seeking their Master’s degrees at Massachusetts Tech., 
Cambridge. They won third place in Competition No. 
3 and second place in Competition No. 4—143 points; 


total awards, $2,250. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE—$1,000. Three tied for this 
Prize, each with 100 points: James A. Mitchell and 
Dahlen K. Ritchey, of Pittsburgh, who won Compe- 
tition No. 2; total awards, $2,000; Ernest A. Grunsfeld, 
Jr., W. F. Yerkes and W. F. Koenig, of Chicago, 
who won Competition No. 3; total awards, $2,000; and 
Charles W. Lorenz, of St. Louis, winner of Compe- 
tition No. 4; total awards, $2,000. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE—$750—to 


Meisch and Keith I. Hibner, two more graduate 


Francis R. 


students at Massachusetts Tech. They won sixth place 
in Competition No. 3 and third place in Competition 
No. 4—93 points; total awards, $1,100. 


FIFTH GRAND PRIZE—$500. Two men tied for this 
Prize, each with 80 points: Laurence A. Schwall, 
of Champaign, Ill, a senior at the University of 

New York, 

employed in the office of Cross & Cross, Total awards 


to each, $1,250. 


Illinois; and Simon Sechmiderer, of 


COMPETITION No. 4 Awards on the following pages .. . 
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PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS IN INSULUX COMPETITION 4 














THE JURY, meeting in PEDAC, 1. to r—-Georce Howe, Chairman 


MEETING in New York City, April 2 and 3, the Jury 
selected eight prize-winning designs from the 404 sub- 
mitted and made a report as given below. Under each of 
the drawings reproduced in the following pages will be 
found specific comment representing the opinion of one or 
more of the Jurors, in which all concurred. 


THE PROBLEM: To design a newspaper plant for a city of 
100,000 on a level corner site 100 x 128 ft. facing southwest, 
the building to proclaim the importance of the paper in the 
life of the community with some feature that would arrest 
attention day or night. In this as in previous competitions 
of the series, logical and proper uses of Insulux Glass Block 
are sought. 


REPORT OF THE JURY: The Jury confesses to some dis- 
appointment in the lack of a character in the designs which 
would express unmistakably the home of a newspaper in a 
city of 100,000 population. A proper feeling for scale was 
also a conspicuous lack—many drawings indicating build- 
ings that seemed to be at least 300 feet long, and others 
combining as many as three kinds of building on this re- 
stricted plot. 

Plans in most cases were intelligently developed and with 
few exceptions the sequence of operations had been pro- 


So mew & e SEOUL Ce 


FREDERICK L, ACKERMAN 
Wim F. Lams 

EL_y Jacques KAHN 
Henry R. SHEPLEY 
Epwarp D. STONE 
RALPH WALKER 
WaLLAcE K. HARRISON 


vided for in a practicable manner. The matter of trucks 
apparently was something of a stumbling block. A plant 
of this size would seem to be adequately served with truck- 
ing on the grade level without the expense and other diffi- 
culties of storing trucks in the basement. The device of 
the ramp, in addition to being unnecessary, had in most 
cases been introduced without sufficient thought for work- 
able grades and adequate headroom. 

Frequently dissatisfaction was expressed because of the 
lack of readability of many of the designs, not only as to 
plan, but also in the clear expression of materials used. 
The use of great masses of black, which indicated shadows 
and wall materials without differentiation, was a fairly 
common fault. In some designs where the glass in the 
windows looking into the press room had been shown tilted, 
the Jury questioned whether this practice, with its attend- 
ant reflections from sky and street, had been adequately 
studied. 

In a number of plans there was no indication of a stack 
or provision for boiler room and space for mechanical 
equipment. In judging the workability of the building as 
a press, the Jury considered the areas of use and their 
interrelationships as prime elements rather than insisting 
upon an indication of the technical details, including venti- 
lation and heating. 
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CHARLES W. LORENZ: Attended 
Washington University; B. Arch. '35; 
M. Arch. '36. Winner Frederick Wid- 
man Prize °31, '32. Awarded A.I.A 
Medal and Book °35. Won James 
Harrison Steedman Traveling Fellow- 
ship '37 and traveled abroad °'37-'38. 
Working with Murahy G Wisch- 


meyer, architects, St. Louis. 
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JURY COMMENT—“‘The plan appears to be excellently conceived 
from the point of view of the production of the newspaper as well 
as service to the public. The advertising value of 
with a clear view from the street both of the general offices and 
the press room, is noteworthy. Glass block has been used logically 
without forcing the note, and with due regard for structural feasi- 
bility. The Jury is particularly well pleased with the clarity with 
which the designer has expressed his building, without the aid 
even of cast shadows. 
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FIRST PRIZE—$1,000 
CHARLES W. LORENZ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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SECOND PRIZE—$750 


ROBERT A. DESHON 
and M. WAYNE STOFFLE 


Cambridge, Mass. 


JURY COMMENT—''This design has the merit, rather uncommon 
in the more than 400 drawings submitted, of expressing most 
adequately of all, the fact that this is a building on a com- 
paratively restricted lot in a town of 100,000 population. The 
designers’ use of glass block is natural and effective; the plan, 


compact and well organized, with a commendable separation of 
the business and mechanical functions.”’ 


M. WAYNE STOFFLE: B. of Arch 
Cornell '37. Now at M.1.T. working 
for Master's degree on a Graduate 
Scholarship. Worked in offices of 
Malcolm Moore, Oklahoma City, and 
of Glen H. Huntington, Boulder, Colo. 
Insulux Competition No. 3 was his 
first national competitive effort, in 
which he and Deshon won Third 
Prize. 


ROBERT A. DESHON: B. S. in Arch., 
Univ. of Cincinnati '39; held Rollman 
Scholarship ’38-'39. Received a Men- 
tion in Ryerson Traveling Fellowship 
39. Now at M.I.T. working for 
Master’s degree. Worked in offices 
of Finley C. Brooke, of Edward | 
Schulte and of Daniel M. Reese, 
Cincinnati 
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HATCH: Attended Graduate Scnool of 
niv. of Kansas ’30. Worked in offices 

f Githens and of Hood & Fouilhoux, 
k until °35. Since then in practice. Won 
-e G. E. House Competition with André 
x: won Second Prize Portland Cement 

mpetition with Carl Landefeld; won 
rize Remodeling Competition sponsored 
Forum. 


THOMPSON RIDLEY: Attended Univ. of 
Awarded scholarship by Ontario Asso- 
f Architects; Silver Medal in Design by 
ctural Guild. Worked in London two 
Sweden four months with Nils Olsson. 
mployed with Kimball G Husted, New 





Reisner 


Hatch Ridley 


REISNER: B.S. in Arch., Univ. of Illinois 

rked in Atelier Gnerre, New York, '35-'37. Plym Fellowship for travel 
rom Univ. of Ill. '38-'39. Six months in Atelier Bigot, Paris, '38. Now in 
f Don E. Hatch. 


THIRD PRIZE—$250 
FRANCIS R. MEISCH ond KEITH I. HIBNER 


Cambridge, Mass. 


JURY COMMENT—“There is here much of the same quality of suit- 
ability to purpose and community as was found in the second prize 
design. There is perhaps something of a false note in the combination 
of entrance doors and the press room windows—a structural combina- 
tion of elements with widely different functions. There was some 


question also as to whether adequate study had been given the saw- 
tooth skylight.”’ 
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FOURTH PRIZE—$100 


DON E. HATCH, JOHN T. RIDLEY 
ond JEDD S. REISNER 


New York 


JURY COMMENT—“‘As contrasting with the first, second and third 
prize designs, this one is obviously somewhat lacking in dramatic an- 
nouncement of purpose as called for by the program. Nevertheless, the 
plan is so well organized, the elements so simply combined, and the 
composition so much of a straightforward and simple unit as to de- 
serve premiation.”’ 


FRANCIS R. MEISCH: B. of Arch., Univ. of Minnesota 39: awarded Horton Art 
Scholarship '37-'38. A.1.A. School Medal °39. Now at M.1.T. on Graduate Scholar- 
ship. Free-lanced in design and rendering; worked in offices of Dr. L. G. Straub, 
engineer, Univ. of Minn., and of Edwin H. Berg, architect, Eveleth, Minn. With 
Hibner, won Sixth Prize in Insulux Competition No. 3. 


KEITH I. HIBNER: B.S. in 
Architectural Engineering 
°39 and B. in Arch. '39, 
Univ. of Oklahoma. Has 
free-lanced and served as 
Government architect for 
relief projects in summer 
of °39. Now on Graduate 
Scholarship at M.I.T. 
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FIFTH PRIZE—$100 
B. LEONARD KRAUSE 


Cambridge, Mass. 


JURY COMMENT—“Here again the plan is admirably organized in a 
simple and straightforward manner. The exterior is perhaps somewhat 
lacking in interest, although it indicates possibilities of further de- 
velopment. As in the case of other designs, the Jury lays some stress 
on the fact that the designer inspired, through his design, a feeling 
that he could be selected with confidence as an architect to carry 
the project to completion. This is one example of many in the compe- 
tition in which the designer provided space for mechanical equipment 


but no stack.”’ 


JOHN C. B. MOORE: A.B., Harvard 
’18; Ecole des Beaux Arts Diploma 
27. With Delano G Aldrich, New 
York °21-’23 and ’27-’29. In practice 
since '29. Part-time critic in ad- 
vanced design, Columbia School of 
Architecture since °'26. Moore G 
Hutchins won First Prize in Goucher 
College Competition ‘38. 

ROBERT S. HUTCHINS: A.B., Univ. of 
California '28 of Arch., Univ. of 
Pennsylvania '29, M. of Arch. °30: 
Graduate Fellowship ’°'28-'29. Five 
years with Delano G Aldrich and 
others, New York. In practice since 
32. Critic in architectural design at 
Cooper Union ’31-’37. 


O W E N_ S 


Moore 





Hutchins 





B. LEONARD KRAUSE: Univ. of Michigan :}~'34 
B.S. in Arch., M.1.T. '39; now on Graduate ° -hoja, 
ship. M.1.T. Designer, Grand Rapids Store £qy 


ment Co., '35-'37. 
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SIXTH PRIZE—$100 
MOORE & HUTCHINS 


New York 


JURY COMMENT—“One of the best of the premiated drawings as 
regards plan and the organization of the production process and service 
to the public. Somewhat less successful than the plan, however, seems 
the building erected upon it, particularly in its incorporation of the 
tower form. Glass block has been used with excellent judgment.”’ 
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AM C. SUITE: Catholic 
ty '30-'37. Placed 
in Le Brun Traveling 

rship Competition 38. 

tered architect in D. C. 

ate Member A.I.A. 

é ed in Mexico °36. 

i for Upman G Adams, 

tt Clarke Waggaman, 

Kastner, all of Wash- 

for Navy Dept., Quan- 
Va. Now with War 
. Washington. 


|, BRADY: B.S. in Arch., 
hattan College '34; M. of 
Catholic University °35, Harris & Ewing 
ate Fellowship °35-'37. 
rable Mention in Rome Prize Competition '37; placed fourth in Paris Prize 
etition °38. First prize in West Side Assoc. of Commerce Competition for 
ng '36. Now an architect with War Dept., Washington. 





















































0 SEVENTH PRIZE—$100 


NS B- M. RIGHTON SWICEGOOD 
rk ; New York 
3s q JURY COMMENT—“‘Another excellent plan and a dramatic quality for 


the exterior that is in keeping with the program requirements, al- 
though the Jury feels that here, as in many other designs, the area of 
solid black in the perspective raises unanswerable questions as to a 
proper use of materials.” 

















EIGHTH PRIZE—$100 

WILLIAM C. SUITE ond JOHN J. BRADY 

Washington, D. C. 

JURY COMMENT-—“‘An interesting composition, but felt to be some 

what less satisfactory in the development of its plan. A close working 

connection between the stereotyping room and the press room has 

apparently not been achieved. The lack of any entrance to the press 
room excepting through the storage area is open to criticism.” 
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M. RIGHTON SWICEGOOC B.S. in Arch., 
Georgia Tech.; M.S. in Arch. M.1.T. Won First 
Prize in Brunswick-Balke-Collender Bar Compe 
tition '34; First Prize in Modernize Main Street 
Competition (drugstore) '35; Second Prize in 
Ladies Home Journal Small House Compet tion 
*38: and Fourth Prize in Insulux Competition 
No. 2. 
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Finally lul not in conclusion ... 
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This series of competitions was instituted with a purpose. Twentieth century inven- 
tion put into the hands of America’s designers a new material of vast potentialities. To 
welcome it with enthusiasm, such as the public has done, is not enough. Any building 
material reaches the zenith of successful use only in the hands of those who understand 
both its capabilities and its limitations, those who use it intelligently, ingeniously and 
sympathetically. To the competitors in these four competitions we gave the technical 
data assembled to date regarding Insulux Glass Block, and on the basis of that knowledge 
their efforts in design presumably were based. This technical data is not static; it is 
growing, almost daily, as a result of our constant research and experimentation with new 


forms to satisfy functions both old and new. 


The onward march of America’s genius for building is the result of collaboration—the 
joint efforts of architects, engineers, manufacturers and builders, in the production of 
materials, the design of buildings and the integration of these two in enduring construc- 
tion. There is a particularly close collaboration necessary between those who produce 
materials and those who incorporate these materials in their designs for the building itself. 
Neither can make real progress without the other. It is this collaboration that we would 
foster. We ask the architect to tell us what he would like to have glass block do; we 
share with him our discoveries as to how these purposes may be satisfied. Through our 
opportunities of gathering ideas and experience in glass block use throughout the world, 
we are able and glad to serve as a central clearing house for the interchange of knowledge 
concerning the material and its many uses. Our technical staff is always at your service. 


Please make use of it. 


The Insulux Glass Block Competitions, then, were not an end in themselves. It is our 
hope that they have served merely as the first steps in a collaboration that will continue 
and intensify—a collaboration that has as its foremost aim the constant betterment of 


American architecture. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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ARMCO PAINTGRIP SHEETS present an opportunity 


to make a metal roof attractive with low up-keep 


On Tus house the architect’s problem was to find a roof 
material that would give positive weather protection and 
offer a pleasing appearance at low up-keep. He found the 
answer in this roof of ARmMco Galvanized Paintcrip Sheets. 


















Armco Parntcrip Sheets offer all the advantages of fine 
metal roofing plus a specially bonderized surface that takes 
and preserves paint. Because of its neutral film, firmly 
bonded with the zinc coating, this galvanized metal can 
be painted at once. There is no need for “‘weathering,” or 
acid etching. And tests show that good paints last at least 
150% longer than on ordinary galvanized metal. 

Write for illustrated folder on Armco Patntcrip Sheets, 
especially prepared for architects and building men. The 
American Rolling Mill Co., 1341 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
Home of Cart F. Boester, St. Louis, Mo. 
Architects, Reither and Steinberg, St. Louis 
Architects prefer it 


Another favorite metal of architects is ARMCO 
Ingot Iron. Material specifications in other 
medium and low cost house issues of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum reveal that it was 
specified more than any other trademarked 
sheet metal. The architects knew that extra- 
durable Armco Ingot Iron could be depended 
on to give a full measure of satisfactory service. 
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Design and the modern world . . . Architectural 


specifications . . . Houses in Natchez ... A book on furniture . . . Planning . . . Technical publications, 





DESIGN THIS DAY, by Walter Dorwin Teague. Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, New York. 291 pp., illustrated. 714 x 914. $6.00. 


The industrial designer is a curious figure among contemporary 
artists; his profession has only come into its own within the 
past ten years, and there are as yet no apparent limits to the 
scope of his activities. He designs pickle jars, streamliners, news- 
papers and buildings impartially; at the New York World’s Fair 
there are two imposing essays in regional planning, and both are 
by industrial designers. Oddly enough, the industrial designer 
as a distinct figure exists only in America. In other highly de- 
veloped industrial countries, notably Germany, where the impli- 
cations of modern design were grasped much earlier than here, 
architects went into this field as a logical extension of their own 
activities. Fritz August Breuhaus, for example, is a successful 
architect who has designed zeppelins, ocean liners and railroad 
cars as well as many smaller objects of everyday use. The same 
was true of the men in the Bauhaus, and to a lesser degree in 
England and Scandinavia. But whether the man who designs 
for machine production began as stage designer, typographer or 
architect is immaterial in face of the very significant fact that 
here, for the first time since the Renaissance, the idea of art as 
a unified activity, completely free from artificial barriers, is 
again emerging. This fact is clearly stated in “Design This Day”: 
“There were a number of masters (during the Renaissance) pre- 
siding over shops where they would undertake to execute any 
commission brought to them; they would build you a palace, 
paint you an altarpiece, beat out a silver service for your table, 
or invent an intricate little machine that would do strange things 
for your amusement. . . . Nothing has ever existed so like these 
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ateliers as the shops of certain industrial designers of today.” The 
same statement is made by implication in almost every page of 
the book, and in this respect the illustration (left) is typical: 
a minute fragment of an enormous suspension bridge, this pic- 
ture was considered as worthy of a full page as many more im- 
pressive buildings and machines. This approach and the basic 
idea behind it are entirely comprehensible to the modern archi- 
tect, who, like the industrial designer, has come a realization 
that “there is, in reality, no compartmentalism in design.” 
The book covers a broad field, and most important, probably, 
is its revelation of what the industrial designer is driving at, 
which is nothing less than a complete integration of all planning 
and design into a single correlated activity. To the architect who 
fears that this means poaching on his hitherto private preserves, 
it might well be pointed out that competition can work both 
ways, and that what is operating here is a trend that will not 
be stopped by resolutions. 

There is much in this book that is familiar: the many chapters 
on fitness to materials and techniques, unity, simplicity, propor- 
tion, line, etc., deal with matter previously handled in any num- 
ber of treatises on esthetics. The difference lies chiefly in the 
fresh approach to an old problem, and the casual way in which 
the author will discuss the south tower of Chartres and the tail 
of a Douglas transport in the same breath is stimulating in the 
extreme. While some may find such juxtapositions highly irrever- 
ent, the attitude is a healthy one. “Our effort today,” says Mr 
Teague, “is continuous with the effort of the past. . .. There is 
no time and we are not big enough to treat design as if we had 
invented it.” 

Like all creative workers, the author is disturbed by the glaring 
contradiction between the world he knows can be built and the 
world we live in. But there are no blueprints here for the transi- 
tion: “God help me if I had tried to solve the world’s problems 
Too many people are attempting that with words, as well as 
guns, already. What I have tried to do is to outline with reason- 
able clarity the technique that must be applied to the solution 
of any problem of design, whether it be a new motor car or 4 
new environment. If this technique is sound for one it will be 
sound for the others.” 


ARCHITECTURAL SPECIFICATIONS, by Harold Reeve Sleeper. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. New York. 822 pp. 10 x 12. $10.00. 


“A study of specifications from some sixty well-established 
offices,” states the author, “reveals that the majority of them 
prepare new specifications by reference to their old ones. A 
few have their own standards which, they admit, are not kept 
up to date; others have started standards which they have 
never completed; all acknowledge the danger of following 
specifications for work previously completed.” There is little 
doubt that in almost any architect’s office specifications are 
the major headache and a considerable expense. Mr. Sleeper’s 
book comes as a really valuable aid, comparable to “Arclii- 
tectural Graphic Standards” in its usefulness to the architect. 
The various divisions have been set up for convenient reference, 
and the material is so arranged that it may be used in thie 
preparation of office standards, for reference, or in the writing 
of a single job specification. 


(Books continued on page 84) 
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AND IT WON’T 
NEED A NEW 
PRIMING COAT 


EITHER! 








THAT’S WHAT I CALL 


TRADE-IN VALUE 


IN PAINT 





“Now let’s get this straight,” you 
say. “Do you mean that a paint 
job can have a trade-in value 
like a car—or an electric refrig- 
erator?” 

“Yes sir,” answers the Dutch 
Boy. “You ‘turn in’ your old 
paint when you repaint on top 
of it. Then, whatever it saves you 
on the cost of the new work is 
exactly the same as a trade-in 
allowance.” 


Generous “trades” are the rule 
when the previous painting was 
done with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. This fine paint cuts down 
the cost of the new job in two 
ways: 

1. No old paint to be re- 
moved. Dutch Boy does not 
crack and scale. There are no 


scaly surfaces that have to be 
burned and scraped off (that’s 
slow, costly work) before they 
can be repainted. 


2. No new priming coat. 
Since the old film is smooth 
and unbroken, it is not necessary 
to reprime the surface before ap- 
plying the new Dutch Boy coats. 


Make sure that your clients get 
paint with this high trade-in 
value. Plus long wear. Plus 
beauty. Specify Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


11l Broadway, New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; 
900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati; 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland; 722 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 
Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 
1376 River Avenue, Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia. 
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This is the slogan of the national advertising 
campaign on white-lead now being conducted 
by the Lead Industries Association. The purpose 
of this campaign is to promote a wider under- 
standing of the advantages of white-lead paint. 
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Now...a flooring created 
specifically for 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 











ANY factory and warehouse floorings in use today are modified road 
M pavings that have been drafted into industrial service because noth- 
ing better has been available. Now, however, a new flooring in tile form— 
actually created for industrial use—is available. This new product is Arm- 
strong’s Industrial Asphalt Tile. 

Here, at last, is a low-cost material that offers the combination of prop- 
erties necessary to provide a serviceable industrial floor. Look at the 
following list of special features—compare them with the characteristics 
of any other industrial flooring in use today. Note the extra advantages. 











Low initial cost Non-spalling 
Fast installation Non-slip 
Ready for use as Self-healing 
soon as laid Fast trucking | 
Low-cost Not damp 
maintenance Restful, resilient 
Non-dusting Quiet 
| Non-sparking Pleasing appearance 
| High tensile strength Odorless 
| Tough Verminproof 
| Resistant to denting Lightweight 











These twenty desirable qualities make Armstrong’s Industrial Asphalt 
Tile the logical choice for factory and warehouse floors. Next time your 
plans call for a heavy-duty trucking floor, use this modern material. 


Send for Data Sheet 


You'll also find this flooring excellent for locker rooms, super-markets, 
and covered loading platforms. For full information about this new 
industrial floor, write now to Armstrong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 1249 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrongs floors 
INDUSTRIAL ASPHALT TILE 
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BUILDING RATING 
(Continued from page 372) 





—— 
because the stones are of odd shapg 
porous and difficult to bond, the Mog, 
gage Conference rates rubble fourth }y. 
hind poured concrete (use of which ha 
recently increased), new brick and , 
combination of new and old brick. 


Brickwork. Use of second-hand brick \ 
save money has knocked down the rating 
of many a building. If, contrary to recon. 
mendations, old brick is used at all, Eng. 
neer Rankin suggests that it be limite 


only to walls 12 in. or more in thicknes 
and only to whole clean, hard-burned units 
Because it is likely to be more poroy 
than new brick, second-hand brick shou) 
never be applied to the exterior face ¢ 
below-grade foundation walls, to the insik 
face of parapet walls or to any bulkhead 


any wall that is to be plastered. 

Equally important as masonry material 
in a building’s rating is the workmanship 
of masons. 


Mortar and concrete should be mixed in 
batch mixers at the site or preferably in 
the trucks of “transit mix” delivery con- 
panies to insure a specified consistency 
throughout the job. 


Parging of the inside of exterior brick 
courses with mortar was rarely practiced 
three years ago. Engineer Rankin now see: 
it applied to the top two stories of mos 
buildings, hopes eventually to see it car- 
ried all the way down. 


Parapet walls used to be only 8 in. thick 
and, in time, would lean dangerously in 
or out. Today, thanks to the Mortgage 
Conference’s crusading, most of them ar 
a sturdy 12 in. in thickness. 


Fire stops of brick and mortar at the 
juncture of floors and exterior walls were 
hastily and loosely constructed until the 
Mortgage Conference began its probing 
Many are now airtight, more effective. 


Floor joists are following more closely 
Rankin’s specifications for size, spacing 
and maximum span (Douglas Fir, No. | 
common) : 


Joist size 


12”70.C. 14”°0.C. 16”0.C 


3”x 8” 18’- 3” 17’-4” 16’-7" 
3” x 9” 20’- 6” 19’-6” 18’-8” 
3” x 10” 22’-10” 21’-8” 20-9" 


Moreover, since second-hand joists are 
rated down in the C’s, their use has beet 
discontinued except in the top floor cell: 
ings where loads are lightest. Still largely 
unheeded, however, are Rankin’s recon 
mendations 1) that an extra joist be 





(Continued on page 52) 
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$94 OIL BILL FOR 13-ROOM 





HOME NEARLY 200 YEARS OLD! 


“No Insulation,’’ Says Owner .. .‘*Yet Our 

















HOLLAND AUTOMATIC FURNACE AIR 
CONDITIONER Kept Every Room as Uni- 


formly and Comfortably Warm as Could Be 





Desired Even at Extreme Ends of System.’ 
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| WARD A. ROBINSON, Upton, Mass. 
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were @ While Mr. Robinson’s case is ingservice. Every systemisworked owner—backs every installation 
| the unquestionably above average, out in detail from the architect's with an iron-clad guarantee of per- 
bing there are many to equal it and plans by Holland’s own special- fect heat in every room. To specify 
e, thousands very nearly as extraor- ly trained local engineers and Holland equipment is, therefore, 

: dinary. This remarkably uniform checked by senior factory engi- to make doubly sure of a satisfied 
osely record is only partly explained by neers. Then, installation is made _ client. For full information about 
acing revolutionary new features which by Holland’s own mechanics un- any phase of Holland service, 
vo. | have set new records in operating der the local engineer’s personal mail the coupon or call the engi- 
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Tenants Fall In 
Love With It 


Labor-saving compactness of this | 
complete all-steel Pureaire Kitchen | 
always appeals strongly to the 
apartment housewife. .. . Pureaire’s 
ability to cook without allowing 
odors or vapors to escape into the | 
room is another highly prized bene- 
fit. . . . And when she closes the 
silent steel doors, the whole kitchen 
blends away into the wall... .So 
Pureaire-equipped apartments are 
always easier to rent—and for more 
money. ... A large share of our 
growing business is today made up 
of re-orders from building owners | 
already experienced in Pureaire | 
equipment. They know that 
Pureaire PAYS. It proves up. It 
saves room for them—cuts building 
investment, produces more income 
per dollar. ... Plan Pureaire equip- 
ment into your next apartment, re- 
modeling or small home project job. 
. . . Models for gas and electricity, 
all electricity, all gas. Write— 
today. 











THE PARSONS COMPANY 
DETROIT 


PARSONS 


(Continued from page 50) 
placed beside one that is cut to make way 
for a plumbing riser, 2) that every joist 
have full bearing at either end, 3) that, 
where joists abut a beam, they be hung 
in bridle irons or stirrups, not spiked in 
place, and 4) that all joists be set with 
knots on the upper side. 


Sub-flooring. Builders are gradually mak- 
ing it a practice to double nail the end 
bearings of all sub-floor members and to 
lay down paper or felt before the finished 
flooring. Result: fewer floor squeaks, bet- 
ter sound insulation. 


Lathing has improved considerably, now 
generally follows the Mortgage Confer- 
ence specifications: fiber insulating lath 
for top floor ceilings where thermal in- 
sulation is essential, metal lath for other 
ceilings and metal lath (first choice) or 
fiber insulating lath for all walls. 


Stud partitions still leave much to be de- 
sired in that most of them are weakly 
framed with 2 x 3’s set with their longer 
sides to the lath. 


Plumbing. The Mortgage Conference has 
almost won its battle for the universal 
use of brass instead of galvanized pipe in 
water systems, now hopes to swing the 
builders from yellow to red brass for still 
better protection against the chemicals 
in New York City’s water. Other Con- 
ference recommendations which are now 
appearing in apartment house plumbing: 
1) provision of air cushions on risers to 
eliminate water hammer, 2) installation of 
acid resisting fixtures in bathrooms and 
kitchens and 3) insertion of expansion 
joints in long risers. 


Heating installations have been improved 
from bottom to top. Thus, Engineer 


_ Rankin drops the rating on a_ building 


which, among other things, does not boast 


| 1) a boiler with a radiation capacity of 


at least 25 sq. ft. per 1,000 cu. ft. of 
building, 2) dirt pockets and clean-out 
plugs at the base of one-pipe system steam 


| risers, and $3) insulation between convec- 


tors and exterior walls. 
While, as indicated in the foregoing 
summary of major improvements and 


| shortcomings, New York City apartment 


house construction is still far from the 
AAA level, the Mortgage Conference has 
done much to better it. Significantly, its 
attention has been concentrated on such 
basic construction faults as caused the 
1936 apartment house collapse where the 
official diagnosis read: too much lime in 
the mortar, too rapid construction, use of 
dirty, second-hand brick and inadequate 
inspection. But most important, the Con- 
ference’s building rating system is serving 


| its prime purpose—to provide member in- 


KITCHEN 
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stitutions with a workable formula for 
relating the terms of mortgage lending to 
the quality of buildings. 
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10,000 TONS. 
MOVED 27 


GARAGE IN YOUNGSTOWN, 0, 
MOVED FOR WIDER STREET 
WITH BUSINESS AS USUAL 





After Moving 


The 327-foot by 65-foot Central 
Square Garage was moved 27 
feet by Eichleay of Pittsburgh. 
400 automobiles used the park- 
ing garage throughout the oper- 
ation. Mail and express offices 
functioned normally. Two shops 
enjoyed uninterrupted business. 
This is an example of how Eich- 
leay service can move buildings 
and machinery for better invest- 
ment and more efficient oper- 
ation. 


MOVING-SHORING- RIGGING 


EICHLEAY ENGINEERING CORP. 


311 Ross Street 
Branch Office, 16 Arch Stre 


Pittsburgh, Ba. 
et, Philadelphia, Se 
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For Fluorescent Lighting, 
certainly - 


ALZAK 


ALUMINUM 





Alzak Reflectors help you profit fully in using 
fluorescent lamps. You can get lighting approaching 
the quality and quantity of daylight illumination, 
at reasonable cost. 

High reflectivity of Alzak Aluminum Reflectors 
gives maximum efficiency to your lighting system. 


Long life and ease of maintenance make annual 


REFLECTORS 


costs low. The surface is smooth, so dirt does 
not adhere to it. It will not chip, doesn’t scratch 
easily, and can be readily cleaned with soap 
and water. 

Aluminum is light in weight, so these reflectors 
place less burden on supports. They can be thick, 
making them rigid and sturdy, 


Just as fluorescent lighting must be used cor- 


rectly, for maximum efficiency and life, so too must 


care be used in selecting the right Alzak finish for 
each job. Any of the companies listed below will 


advise you. Or, write to us. 


ALZAK REFLECTORS ARE MADE BY: 


¢ Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ¢ Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, Ill. ¢ General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. ¢ Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Kliegl Bros. Universal Elec. Stage Lighting Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.¢ Major Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. e Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. e S & M Lamp Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.e Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J.¢ Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


We do not manufacture reflectors. The companies listed above, licensed under Alumi- 
num Company of America patents, are well able to take care of your requirements. 
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COMPARE. 


IRON FENCES 


Before specifying another iron fence, make 
this simple 1-2-3 construction comparison. 


1. Inseparably Welded Joints. Check to see if 
rails and pickets are welded at every point 
of contact. This is necessary for permanency 
and to prevent sagging and loose pickets. 
In Anchor-Weld Fence, the use of electric 
pressure welding insures a permanent union 


between rails at every point of contact. 


2. Rails and Pickets of Same Weight. Perma- 
nence of alinement and freedom from sagging 
is brought about by the use of the same size 
sections for both pickets and rails. Anchor- 
Weld Iron Fences use rails and pickets of 


identical metal, size and weight. 


3. No Center Supports. A support in the center 
of an iron fence panel is an indication of 
structural weakness. In Anchor-Weld Iron 
Fences there are no center supports, but each 
panel will stand a ton of distributed load 


without showing permanent set. 





Picket and rails before 
being Electrically 
Welded. 





So that architects and engineers may be fully familiar 
with Anchor-Weld, the Iron Fence that combines per- 
manent structural strength with charming a we 


ANCHOR-WELD 
PROCESS 





Picket and rails after 
welding has fused them 
permanently together 
at eight points. 


Same picket and rails 

with ends of picket 

ground down to show 
rfect union of mem- 
rs. 


will send a somete weld that will prove to you th 


Anchor-Wel 
definitely vc og 
There is no obliga- 
tion. Mail omens 
for eo weld 
and catalog. 





ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6635 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send Architect's catalog showing Anchor-Weld 
Iron Fence, and a sample weld for my examination. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City __- 
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CONSTRUCTION TRICKS 
(Continued from page 374) 





vent are assembled as single units in the 
shop, thus permitting the plumber to 
make a rapid installation in the field and 
to keep out of the way of other workers. 
This pre-assembled plumbing arrangement 
has been patented. 2) Heating. To reduce 
ductwork to a minimum, upper part of 
the hall connecting bedrooms and_ bath- 
room with the living room is used as a 
plenum chamber for an oil-fired heater 
placed immediately adjacent to the 
kitchen. Warm air is distributed to indi- 
vidual rooms through vents over each 
door, and a return duct runs under the 
kitchen floor back to the heater. This 
scheme has also been patented. 3) Wiring. 
Runs are cut down and incorporated in 
the partition panels wherever practical. 
+) Partitions. Cut to size, panels are 
fitted with floor and ceiling plates before 
coming to the job. Studs serve to join 
panels together. Where different wall sur- 
faces are desired in adjoining rooms, dif- 
ferent materials can be combined in the 
panel assembly. 

Operating set-up calls for two construc- 
tion crews to work independently on the 
tract, each handling ten houses at a clip. 
According to this schedule, a new house 
can be started every four days, finished 
in about three weeks. 





Industrialization. The emphasis o) 


Stand. 
ardization and simplification makes jt no 


at all surprising that Allied Housing 4, 
sociates, Inc. is turning in the directioy 


of prefabrication. If sales volume way. 
rants, Palmer hopes to carry shop fabric. 
tion of parts for his “baby houses” jj 
further. Current experiments with pre. 
fabricated houses elsewhere are being 
watched closely with this in mind. Hoy. 
ever, the biggest task he sees ahead, jf 
the problem of providing better houses gt 
lower cost is to be solved, is inter-industry 
cooperation in promoting home ownership 
and disseminating information on desir. 
able housing standards. 

In line with this conviction, Henry P 
Palmer, Jr. has urged the lumber industry 
to start the ball rolling. Result: he is now 
chairman of the non-profit Middle At. 
lantic Homes Foundation, recent out. 
growth and elaboration on a regional basis 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Assn. National Small Homes Demonstra- 
tion (Arcu. Forum, July 1938, p. 77). 
Under Chairman Palmer’s guidance, the 
local Foundation during 1940 will: 1) 
offer a home-building publicity service to 
newspapers, radio stations, and depart. 
ment stores, 2) distribute through lumber 
dealers a consumer booklet entitled “How 
to Acquire a New Home on Less Than a 
Dollar a Day,” 3) sell plans and specif- 
cations for houses of the $2,500 class at 
$1 a set, 4) promote 500 houses. 





FHA STATISTICS 
underline low cost trend, point 
to big building volume. 


Definite proof that U. S. builders are 
paying stricter attention to wees market 
came last month as FHAdministrator 
Stewart McDonald announced the average 
dollar dimensions of new houses whose 
mortgages were accepted for Government 
insurance in 1939. Thus, the median prop- 
erty value (house and lot) of all new 
single-family houses built under FHA’s 
Title Il came to $5,245, about 9.5 per 
cent below the figure recorded for FHA’s 
first full year of operation—1935. (If the 
11,000 small houses constructed last year 
with loans of $2,500 or less under FHA’s 
Title I were included in this compilation, 
the 1939 median property valuation would 
be about $5,000.) As statistics for prior 
years indicate, trend of median value has 
been continually downward: 1935, $5,800; 
1936, $5,625; 1937, $5467; 1938, $5,526. 

About one-fifth of all Title II loans cov- 
ered properties whose value was less than 
$4,000, while 44.1 per cent were for houses 
and lots valued at less than $5,000. 

Property valuation was not, however, 
the only house dimension which was shaved 
last year. The median amount of mort- 
gage principal dropped from $4,491 in 1938 
to $4,450 in 1939. Since the steady de- 
crease in property values has been largely 
offset by legislation permitting larger 
mortgages on new small houses, the med- 


A R C H 


ian amount of mortgage principal has 
changed but littie since 1935. 

Naturally enough, in light of these sta- 
tistics, use of the FHA plan by families 
with small incomes has been considerably 
broadened. One out of every four families 
buying an FHA-inspected house last year 
had an annual income of less than $2,000; 
more than two thirds had incomes of less 
than $3,000. Median family income was 
$2,457. This figure likewise caps a down- 
ward trend: $2,814 in 1936, $2,716 in 
1937, $2,603 in 1938. 

Also from FHA last month came news 
of new records. During the week ended 
March 30 FHA selected for appraisal 
1,966 new construction mortgages—the 
largest weekly total yet reported. This 
volume compared with 4,434 in the pre- 
ceding week, 4,268 in the corresponding 
week of 1939. At the end of March FHA’s 
1940 business, measured by mortgages se- 
lected for appraisal, was $17 million ahead 
of last year’s first quarter total of $285 
million. 

In an effort to discount the meaning ol 
FHA’s currently increasing business, some 
observers will argue: 1) that severe winter 
weather in February restrained building 
operations, caused them to pile up in 
March or 2) that FHA is insuring a con- 
tinually increasing percentage of all resi- 
dential building loans. Others see increased 
house building as the answer. Chances are 
that all three circumstances contributed to 


FHA’s March records. 
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| H&H LOCK SWITCHES 


Keep the lighting control in safe hands 





ROTARY TYPE 


on the other. 


Protection against the danger, say, o 


throwing into darkness a room full o 


place empty of people. 


need no other recommendation tha 


trouble and loss. 


century of fine switchmaking. 


These are not ordinary switches 
with a locking device, but are 
time-tested Rotary Snap Switches 
operated only by turning key in 
the integrally-designed Corbin 
lock. Available also with newly 


Upper illustration: Standard Lower illustration: Outdoor developed Master Key system, 
Flush type; No. 1281 Switch Weatherproof type with screw- See complete listing of enlarged line 
t with No. 1285 Plate. on cover: No. 1281-WP. on Page 35 of Catalog. 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC CO. HARTFORD.CONN. 


with P. & F. CORBIN 
Pin Tumbler Locks 


These switches stand for PROTECT- 
ION on the one hand and ECONOMY 


f 
PF 


people. Economy in preventing waste 


of current thru turning lights ON in a 


The Corbin Pin Tumbler Locks se- 
curely bar “fooling with the lights.” In 
theatres, auditoriums, schools, hospitals, 


institutions, these tamper-proof switches 


n 


their obvious insurance-value against 


Not only is responsible control 
assured by the fool-proof locks, but 
dependable control is assured by the 
trouble-free mechanisms — mechanically 


and electrically perfected by a half- 





m HARKT & HEGEMAN DIVISION coe 
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$2,600 HOUSE 


(Continued from page 369) 











electric kitchen boasts a food storage chest 
—a 4l% cubic foot mechanical refrigerator 

which makes no ice cubes and has a lid 
| instead of a door. It is low enough to 
serve as an additional counter for the 
preparation of food. Consuming an esti- 
| mated $10 worth of electricity per month 
at average rates and under average oper- 
ating conditions, all three major pieces of 
electrical equipment were designed par- 
ticularly for use in low cost houses by the 
Foundation in cooperation with the Cen- 
tral Hudson Electric Co. and 
manufacturers’ engineers. (The Founda- 
tion is currently pushing the development 


Gas and 





\ of three gas units designed to. similar 
i} on ° 
i specifications.) 

Also noteworthy among the house’s 


equipment are electrically wired rubber 
base-moldings and plastic chair rails which 
provide electrical outlets at frequent in- 
tervals. Soon to be placed on the market, 
these Foundation-designed items should 
lower housing costs by making it unneces- 
sary to run wiring within walls. Finally, 
with the exception of an overhead kitchen 
light, all electrical fixtures in the Lebanon 
house are hung on the walls near doors 
where they may be operated without sepa- 
rate switches—another indication of the 
John B. Pierce Foundation’s thorough low 
cost planning. 








Furniture. After they have made the down 
payment on a small house, few low in- 
comers can afford to buy new furniture, 
and consequently most of their new houses 
are either under-furnished or cluttered 
with old out-of-scale pieces. In its Leba- 
non experiment, the Foundation neatly 
solved this double-barreled problem by 
building $130 worth of furniture into the 
house, the cost of which would be covered 
by the mortgage and paid off during a 25- 
year period. Hugging the walls so as not 
to obstruct circulation, this furniture in- 
cludes six chests of drawers, three desks, a 
dressing table, a double-deck bunk with 
ladder and about 24 ft. of triple shelving 
which, when curtained, may be used for 
the storage of china, linen, etc. To com- 
plete the picture the purchaser would fur- 
nish a dining table and chairs, two or 
three living room chairs, three bedroom 
chairs which could be used for dining pur- 
double bed, twin beds and a 
studio couch which would transform the 
living room into additional sleeping quar- 
ters at night. (Experimental House No. 1 
was furnished in this manner and since 
completion last September has been oc- 
cupied by a farm family of eight.) 


poses, a 


Significance. Considered as a whole the 
Foundation’s answer to the low cost hous- 
ing problem is undeniably a lot of house 
for the money. While the $2,629 total cost 
(see p. 366) excludes land and builder’s 
overhead and profit, it is claimed that the 





production of ten houses at a time \ ould 
reduce the cost per unit by about 309 
or to a level where the home may be so\\ 
with profit for $2,500. To prove it aid to 
iron out any wrinkles that mass produc. 
tion may uncover, the Foundation has al. 
ready begun the prefabrication of  tey 
houses which will be erected in a planned 
subdivision, opened for public inspection,* 
While their basic plans will be same as 
that of the Lebanon guinea pig, exteriors 
will follow a series of design variations 
prepared by Consulting Architects Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill (see p. 369) . 
When this ten-house experiment is con- 
cluded, the Foundation will adjust the 
master blueprints in line with its findings, 
Then, according to present tentative plans, 
reputable builders throughout the coun- 
try will be licensed to duplicate the 
patented houses with assistance and _ su- 
pervision of Foundation representatives, 
Thus, the John B. Pierce Foundation will 
offer to the building industry a_ house 
which has taken sixteen years to develop 
but which takes only ten days to build 
And, while the industry is making up its 
mind as to whether or not this is the best 
answer yet offered to the low cost house 
problem, Researcher Robert L. Davison 
will seek a simpler solution in a thin wall 
panel fabricated of a single new material 
—one which combines insulating proper- 
ties as well as structural strength. 
* Experimental houses at Lebanon are not 
open to the public. 














Answer: for the same reason that 
it lasts longer, because CHEKIT 
PENETRATING WOOD SEAL 
not only seals the floor against 
traffic dirt and grime—it also 
hardens it, thus protecting it 
against chipping, scratching or 
wearing away. A CHEKIT floor 
isa better looking, safer floor, too. 





For a rich antique finish, use it 
with CHEKIT WOOD FLOOR 
WAX, the new highly concen- 
trated heavy duty emulsion. For 
future maintenance, use Frank- 


lin’s RUBBER GLOSS WAX. 








a See our ad in Sweet's Catalog. 











t | FRANKLIN RESEARCH CO. 
| | Philadelphia 


Distributors and warehouses in principal cities 





Beautiful Southern Pine Floor in the Webster Avenue 
School, Lakeland, Florida, where 18,000 sq. ft. of floor- 
ing have been sealed with CHEKIT PENETRATING 
SEAL and are maintained with RUBBER GLOSS WAX. 
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TAKES LESS SPACE.. (BUT 
WHAT A STEAM OUTPUT! 





Battery of 2 





Another reason why Kewanee Type "C" 
is the largest selling steel boiler for heat- 
ing big buildings is because for its size 
and bulk it has an unusually large steam 
a compact boiler, yet so Per 
rtioned that heat is generated 

















output .-- 
fectly propo 








gated crown sheet also adds strength 


ybolts are needed 
...hence, the Type “C” is de- 


pendable beyond question. Extra 
life are built into every 


This corry 
...80 fewer sta 





KEWANEE TYPE "C”’ BOILERS 
= with Hi-Fireboxes 
y overhead bunker-fed stokers 
dasniani on the job in the 
GO COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











with real economy- 
The corrugated crown sheet... an eX- 


clusive Kewanee development..- provides 
more heating surface around the hottest 
part of the blazing fire, making most effec- 
tive use of that intense heat. 


cts may be purchased 
our Finance Cor- 
arest office. 


All Kewanee Produ 
under FHA terms through 


poration. Write .. + oF ask our ne 


KEWANEE BoiLe 
K ILLINOIS 


EWANEE, 
division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Branches in 64 Cities 
e: 37 West 39th Street, New York City 


Eastern District Offic 
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AWARDS 

To Dr. Artuur H. Compton, University 
of Chicago, and Nobel Prize Winner for 
Physics in 1927, and to Dr. Leo Hendrick 
Baekeland, chemist, the Franklin Medal, 
an award of highest rank in the field of 
pure science. 


To Garpiner ANGELL, Scarsdale, N. Y., a 
graduate student, the 1940 prize in Illum- 
inating Engineering Design, by Columbia 
University School of Architecture. 


To Dr. Lituian M. Gitsreru, consulting 
engineer, honorary life membership in the 
Engineering Woman’s Club “for her scien- 
tific achievements in the field of industrial 
psychology. .. .” 


To Dr. Epirn Ermer Woon, as first re- 
cipient, the Annual Award for Meritori- 
ous Housing Service by the Citywide Ten- 
ants Council of New York, in recognition 
of her nearly 30 years of indefatigable 
service to housing. 
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To Turopore W. Lams and B. J. Hyp. 
RISON, JR., duplicate first awards in the 
architecture division on the occasion of 
the annual exhibit of sculpture, painting 
and architecture of the Beaux-Arts mem. 
bers of the Fontainebleau National Alump; 
Association. 


To Vincent G. Kura, East Orange, XN. 
J., fourth year student, and to Gorpoy J, 
Wise, Brooklyn, N. Y., third year stu. 
dent, duplicate awards of the third Charles 
Peck Warren Medal, highest competitive 
prize in construction bestowed by Col- 
umbia University School of Architecture, 


To L. Lee Tuorne, Philadelphia, fourth 
year student, the Theophilus Parsons 
Chandler Fellowship carrying $1,000 for 
a year of graduate study at the University 
of Pennsylvania, awarded by Pennsylvania 
State College. 


To Rosert Berne, Bronx, N. Y., fourth 
year student, the Hamlin Prize, Columbia 
University School of Architecture’s high- 
est award for a decorative design. 


To Nicnuotas B. Vassttieve and Josuva 
D. Lowenrisu, associated architects, New 
York, third prize in an international com- 
petition for a National Opera House in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. There were 74 en- 
tries of which 23 were from Yugoslavia. 
A team of six Italian architects won the 
competition, with two German architects 
awarded second prize. Third prize was in 
the amount of 37,000 dinar (at par about 
$1,000) . 


COMPETITIONS 

Section oF Fine Arts, Public Buildings 
Administration, Washington, D. C., invites 
competition for a series of mural paintings 
in the Social Security Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: a) A three-panel mural on 
the screen of the stage in the auditorium; 
b) A group of four murals in the main 
corridor at the entrance to the audi- 
torium. Jury: Marguerite Zorach, Edward 
Biberman, Kindred McLeary, and Frank- 
lin C. Watkins. Closing date, October 15, 
1940. Further details of this and the fol- 
lowing competitions may be had from thie 
Section of Fine Arts. 

Also open to competition are two free 
standing sculptures for the Social Security 
Building. This competition closes Septem- 
ber 3, 1940. Jury: Chaim Gross, William 
McVey, and Ralph Stackpole. 

Also open to competition is a series of 
mural paintings and sculpture reliefs for 
the decoration of the President Andre 
Jackson, a cargo and passenger vessel now 
being built for the U.S. Maritime Com- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Safeguard Against Destructive Condensation 








INSULITE 
CONTROLS 


. The new improved Sealed 
i ee AOL % Lok-Joint Lath is fabricated 


7 ae TRAVE 5 from Graylite (integrally 


treated with asphalt) and pro- 

——— , my 6vided with a vapor seal on the 

<attanee, | i fy 6reverse side to retard vapor 

eens ie as eal travel from inside rooms to 
stud spaces. 


as 





Bildrite Sheathing controls 
the dissipation of such vapor 
as may escape the vapor bar- 
rier into the outside air. By 
permitting vapor passage, it 
effectively prevents condensa- 
tion within the stud spaces. 
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WITH THE NEW WALL OF PROTECTION 


yut 


No HOUSE is modern unless the condensation 
problem has been squarely met and overcome. 


Vapor is always prevalent in the air. It generally 
travels from warm to cold areas, quickly passing 
through unprotected inside walls into stud spaces 
and there condenses. 


The New INSULITE WALL OF PROTECTION 
controls vapor. The combination of Sealed Graylite 
Lok-Joint Lath effectively retards the passage of 
vapor, while Bildrite Insulating Sheathing allows any 
possible vapor within the stud spaces to escape. 

Sealed Graylite Lok-Joint Lath is the same, safe, 
rigid plastering surface. The famous “Lok” secures 
each unit, reduces danger of plaster cracks to the 
minimum, thus assuring smooth walls and ceilings. 


Bildrite Sheathing with four times the bracing 
strength of wood sheathing horizontally applied, 
offers you the ultimate in strong, practical insulat- 
ing sheathing. Together these insulating materials 
form the INSULITE WALL OF PROTECTION. 


Write Insulite, Dept. AF50, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, for complete information describing how the 
INSULITE WALL OF PROTECTION controls va- 


por, guards against condensation within wall areas. 


—INSULITE PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Structural: Sealed Graylite Lok-Joint Lath, Graylite Lok- 
Joint Lath, Ins-Lite Lok-Joint Lath, Bildrite Sheathing. 


Interior Finishes: Ins-Lite, Graylite, Smoothcote, Satincote 
in 4 washable colors, Hardboards, Acoustilite, Fiberlite 
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MINNESOTA 
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for $ Copyright 1940, i Ni Ss U L : 
* : by Insulite 


—— THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING BOARD 
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mission, Closing date, June 1, 1940. Jury: 
Alain de Bouthillier, George Harding, and 
Edward Bruce. 


\\ EDUCATION 


AMERICAN AcapemMy IN Rome. The 
twelve final competitors for the Rome 
Prize in architecture have been chosen 
from 72 in the first stage by a Jury of 
Henry R. Shepley, Thomas H. Ellett, Wil- 
liam F. Lamb, Eero Saarinen, and Law- 
rence Grant White. The final competition 


EVENTS 


extends over a period of five weeks which 
began April 13. The finalists: Edgar C. 
Beery, Jr., Catholic Univ. of America; 
Walker O. Cain, Cleveland School of 
Architecture of Western Reserve Univ. 
and Princeton Univ.; Joseph H. Crammer 
III, Univ. of Ill. and Yale Univ.; James 
W. Fitzgibbon, Syracuse Univ. and Univ. 
of Penna.; John G. Hutchison, Univ. of 
Penna.; Roy S. Johnson, N. Y. U.; Sey- 
mour R. Joseph, N. Y. U.; Alexander 


Kouzmanoff, Univ. of Ill: Daniel Me- 


It’s easy to score... 





.. With AZROCK 


The man who spends the money is the 
man who must be pleased. For example, 
consider floor coverings. In the high school 
gymnasium pictured above, the 4” 


AZROCK Industria! Tile which was used 





moisture-proof and fire-resistant, insulates 
against heat and cold. And AZROCK’s 
resilience means quiet and comfort under- 
foot. 


In specifying AZROCK Floor Tile, the 


had to meet exacting requirements 
not only of architects and engineers but 
also of school authorities. 

AZROCK is durable; its use guarantees 
many years of satisfying service. It is 
easily cleaned, inexpensively maintained 
Add the fact that the initial cost of this 
modern asphalt floor covering is not ex- 
pensive and you have economy .. . long- 
range economy. 

As for beauty and adaptability 
AZROCK’S several thicknesses and sizes, 
its many beautiful all-the-way-thru colors 
lend themse!ves to every type of floor, en- 
courage individuality and distinction in 
design. AZROCK is micro-cut, lays up so 
close that no dirt can collect. It is 
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architect recommends a product proven 
in installations throughout the United 
States and in several foreign countries. 
Whatever your problem . . . school, home, 
office, factory or store 


AZROCK Tile to serve you. 


ZROC 


(TRACE MARK @BLG. US. PAT. OFF.) 


there is an 


Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 
cipal cities of U.S. A. 


UO 
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Goodwin, Yale Univ. and Univ. of Penns. 
Francis R. Meisch, Univ. of Minn. ang 
M. I. T.; Charles C. Taylor, Penna. 
College and Princeton Univ. 
Wasserman, Univ. of Ill. 


at 


alt 


Kugen 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ArT, Bloomfiel) 
Hills, Mich., will award a limited numbe: 
of resident scholarships, on a competitiy 
basis, for study in its advanced depart- 
ments of architecture, sculpture, an 
painting during the school year 1940-194) 
For further information address Richard 
P. Raseman, Executive Secretary, Bloom. 
field Hills, Mich. not later than June 1. 
1940. 


Massacnusetts Instirure or Trey 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. Under the — join 
sponsorship of the School of Architectur 
and the American Planning and Ciyi 
Association there is offered a short sum. 
mer course in City and Regional Plan- 
ning to be held at M. IT. T. under th 
direction of Prof. Frederick J. Adams and 
Prof. Flavel Shurtleff. Further details and 
applications for participation should | 
sent to Prof. Adams not later than Jul 
1, 1940. 


CALENDAR 


May 4-12. National House and Garde: 
Exposition in the Coliseum, Chicago. 


May 19-24. American Institute of Archi 
tects’ 72nd Convention, Louisville, Ky. 


May 31-June 2. Fifth National Conven 
tion of the International Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech 
nicians, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


June 24-28. Forty-third Annual Meeting, 
American Society for Testing Materials 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ENGINEERING Societies Liprary. A_ joi 
cooperative enterprize of the A.S.C.E., thi 
A.I.M.M.E., the A.S.M.E., and the A.LEE 
is broadening its service to the engineers 
of the world. Hereafter the Library (2! 
W. 39th St., New York, N. Y.) is mak 
ing available at cost, photostats and micro 
film copies of material contained in the 
160,000 volumes and thousands of per 
odicals in its collection. Any engineer, 
library, or company may order 11 x 1} 
inch negative photostat prints at 30 cents 
each, which cost includes ordinary pos! age 
to any part of the world. Positive prints 
cost 30 cents additional. Microfilm copies 
on 35-mm film are available at a cos! 0! 
four cents per exposure (usually one p:ge) 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Protect Masonry 
be from Moisture Damage 
a with Chase Thru- Wall 
* Copper Flashing 


ard 
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bi, : . 

Efflorescence—the white discolor- 

ation that mars the appearance of CHASE EXTRUDED BRONZE SHAPES CHASE COPPER TUBE 
CH- masonry buildings—is caused by Architectural Bronze offers lightness Water lines will not rust, and will 
mnt . of weight ... economy... and shapes resist corrosion if they are Chase 
ure the <p of moisture through for all types of bronze work. Copper Tube and Sweat Fittings. 


porous masonry materials and 
mortar joints. Such water penetra- 
tion weakens even the strongest 
walls unless it is directed and con- 
trolled by Thru-Wall Flashing. 


Every vulnerable point of the ma- 
sonry—joints over doors, windows, 
above the roof line, under window 
sills—wherever there is danger of 


Vi 
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—are built for those who build for 
a future. For the satisfaction of a 
job well done—and for true, last- 
ing, economy—specify Chase brass 


ae moisture damage—should be pro- ¥ 
tected with Chase Copper Flashing. A 

bi 

‘hi- er : iy 
All Chase building materials— CHASE BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH CHASE COPPER ROOFING PRODUCTS HE 

Thru- Wall Flashing or Extruded Strong, rustproof screen cloth made All Chase gutters, downspouts, heads, ij : 

el Shapes; Water Pipe or Tube; Gut- from full gage .0113" wire as ap- elbows, ridge rolls and flashings are Vas 
i ers, Downspouts je Rcmeen Cloth proved by U.S. Bureau of Standards. full weight 16 ounce copper. a 








ity, 
and copper building products. 
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“a CHASE PLUMBING FIXTURES CHASE BRASS PIPE 

= Chase bathroom fixtures are made in For “brass pipe” jobs, Red-Brass 
= oe | two distinctive designs (“Doric” and Pipe is the best commercial alloy for 
eT, Hes ie ze = o- : ; hk ‘ : = p all 

r - ae - : Round”), with matched accessories. plumbing purposes we know of. 
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THE MODERN CHECK THAT 

GAINED NEW FRIENDS BY 

DROPPING OUT OF SIGHT 
2 


No Hinges— 


No Unsightly Arms 
Gut There is scarcely anything about a Uni-Cuecked 
door to even hint at the existence of the rugged 
Sight door closing mechanism concealed at top and 
* * * bottom. Rixson Uni-Cuecks for single-acting in- 
terior doors, are the modern device that permits architects to give 
doors the same clean, symmetrical treatment as the rest of the build- 


ing at no cost premium over exposed type closers. 
] GO And that’s not all. Uni-Cnecks are built to last — 
to give gentle but positive closure for long, atten- 


a Mind tion-free periods. There are only 6 moving parts, 


no complicated adjustments. Can be installed on 
any interior wood or metal door in any type of floor. Require only 
2 9/16" floor depth. Made in 4 capacities. 


Get all the facts and a demonstration from your nearest Rixson 
representativ ; or, write direct for data sheet. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4444 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


—_—_ RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 


NEW YORK: 101 Park Ave. and 2034 Webster Ave. - PHILADELPHIA: 
211 Greenwood Ave., Wyncote, Pa. - SAN FRANCISCO: 116 New Mont- 
gomery St. - LOS ANGELES: 909 Santa Fe Avenue - SEATTLE: 414 
Seventeenth Ave. North - ATLANTA: 152 Nassau St. - NEW ORLEANS: 
1834 Broadway - LONDON, ONT., CANADA: Richards- Wilcox, Ltd. 
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with a minimum charge of $1.25 per volume. Each photostat 
print contains one or two pages of the original article, 
depending on its size. Reductions to approximately one- 
half size or enlargements to twice the original size can be 
made if desiréd without extra charge. Unless otherwise 
specified, prints are made the same size as the original. 


Finland 
To the Editor: 

The Architects of America are deeply in sympathy with 
the plight that has befallen Finland, and in particular our 
architect colleagues there. The following letter should appeal 
to every architect in America, 

Any of your readers who read this appeal and wish to 
help alleviate the sufferings of their fellow architects of 
Finland may communicate with me at my office, 144 East 
30th St. Contributions of whatever amount will be welcome 
and I will see that they are forwarded to Mr. Pedersen. 

Freperick G. Frost, President 
New York Chapter, A.l.A. 
The Fifteenth International Congress of Architects 
Mr. President 
Dear Mr. Maginnis 

To help Finland, and, especially our architect colleagues 
and their families, allow me to ask if there could not possibly 
be arranged a subscription among American architects in 
aid of their Finnish colleagues. 

Finland is suffering deeply during this war, which was 
forced upon it, with no fault of its own. 

The Finnish civilization is very elevated, the Finnish 
people are extremely clever in the domains of technology, 
art, and social questions. Should this nation go down, Europe 
has to suffer a heavy and painful loss. 

As the question is rather urgent, I hope that a subscription 
as proposed above will find a willing ear in your country, 
and that it will take place as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Sverre PEDERSEN 


Tuomas Apams, architect and consultant on city planning, 
68, at his home in Battle, Sussex, England. A native of Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Adams passed his early life on a farm and 
attended Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh. His beginning 
in the work to which he devoted his life was as manager of 
the first garden city in England. In 1914 he founded and 
was the first president of the British Town Planning Insti- 
tute. In 1923 Dr. Adams was called to New York for work 
upon the original Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, a project financed by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
He spent eight years on this task, and regarded the Plan as 
his chief life work. He was associate professor of city plan- 
ning at Harvard 1930-1936, returning to England to serve as 
consultant on planning for various boroughs. Dr. Adams was 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. He served as president of 
the Institute of Landscape Architects 1937-1939. 


Cumnton Mackenzie, architect, 69, in Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Born in New York, Mr. Mackenzie studied at Stevens In- 
stitute, at Columbia University, and at the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris. During the last twenty years, Mr. Mackenzie was 


(Continued on page 72) 
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HOW TO MAKE A LADY HAPPY 
Give her a kitchen 
with CHARM|! 
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\ —_ expect the modern 


kitchen to be efficient and to have 





all the latest equipment. But it’s 
up to you to give it the dash of 
charm that adds “heart appeal.” 

It’s easy to do this with steel. 
The brilliant sparkle of stainless 
puts life into sinks and work sur- 
faces. Colorful porcelain enamel 
lends a charm all its own to walls 
and tables. Cupboards of steel can 
be obtained in various hues to fit 
the color scheme. With a little 
attention to detail, you can pro- 
duce a steel masterpiece in the 
modern kitchen. 


a Sen, es 

















What’s more, steel is adaptable 

to kitchens of any size and shape. 
Standard units of different dimen- 
sions enable you to make pleasing 


layouts quickly. 
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Many types of steel are used in 
the modern kitchen, but you don’t 
k need to be a steel expert to choose 
wisely. Just specify U-S-S Steels. 
You'll recognize them by the 
U-S-S seal which manufacturers, 


who try to give you that “extra 
t something” which only a fine steel 
: can give, place on their finished 


products. 











We’re preparing a new book fea- 
i turing steel in the modern home. 
. The kitchen shown here will be 
beautifully illustrated in color, as 
will various other rooms depicting 
many other uses of steel. Reserve 
a copy by writing in today. 





LOOK FOR 
THE U-S-S MARK 


The U-S-S Symbol placed 
by the manufacturer on any 
finished steel product is 
your assurance that he has 
used the best steel he can 
buy for its purpose. 















CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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FOR VALUE-MINDED CLIENTS WHO ARE | 
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| TOMORROW'S GAS-FIRED 
| WINTER AIR camper 
| WITH THE NEW, EFFIC 
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@ In specifying the new Janitrol Winter Air 
Conditioner, your recommendations are 
backed by the world’s oldest and largest 
manufacturer of residential and industrial 
gas-fired equipment with 34 years’ experi- 
ence ...the largest research organization 
in the gas industry. Janitrol is known and 
endorsed by utilities throughout the country. 


Furthermore, the Janitrol organization has 
the ability, the willingness, and the facili- 
ties to see that your client receives the 
heating satisfaction to which he is entitled 
...the ability and the desire to re- 
lieve you of much of the details of 
your heating responsibilities. Write 
today for ‘‘FAC Specification Data."’ 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, Toledo, 0. 


One principal reason for 
the efficient compactness 
of this conditioner is the 
Multi-Thermex tube. A 
battery of these tubes 
forms the Janitrol heat ex- 
changer. Design incorpo- 


rates a new principle of a 
heat absorption and trans- Ess 
fer...making possiblesuch yi \ 


wd 
conponness 


low metal temperaturesas 4 -~ . al 
~ t % 
wist asio pas = 


to assure you the maxi- 
mum heat exchanger life. 
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associated with a group of architects and builders who 
planned and developed the model industrial city at Kings 
port, Tenn. Although eminent in his profession, Clinton 
Mackenzie was perhaps even better known as a yachtsman. 
He was a former member of the race committee of the New 
York Yacht Club which ruled the races for America’s Cup 
in 1934. Clinton Mackenzie was a member of the A.LA. 


James A. Wermore, retired Acting Supervising Architect, 
76, in Coral Gables, Fla. Born in Bath, N. Y., he attended 
public schools in Hornell, and thereafter became a court 
stenographer. He entered the Federal Service in 1885 in that 
capacity, and in 1898 was transferred from the Interior De- 
partment to the Treasury Department as a clerk. While 
thus employed he studied law at Georgetown University, 
obtaining a degree in 1896. In the same year he was made 
Chief of the Law and Records Division, a position he held 
until 1911 when he was given the title of Executive Officer. 
Due to the ill health of the then Supervising Architect, 
Oscar Wenderoth, Mr. Wetmore took over many of his 
duties, and when at length Wenderoth resigned, “Judge” 
Wetmore in 1915 was given the title of Acting Supervising 
Architect, a post he held until 1933. It is a curious fact that 
although neither an architect nor an engineer, Mr. Wetmore’s 
name, because of the period of intensive building activity 
which followed his appointment, appears on the cornerstone 
of more buildings than any other man’s in history. 


PERSONAL 


The firm name of William Briggs—designs for industry— 
has been changed to William Briggs & Associates, with 
offices at 314 Union Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


George M. Croll, builder, announces the removal of his office 
to 680 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Interior Design and Decoration, formerly Decorators Digest, 
Inc. have moved to their new offices at 521 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 


Ely Jacques Kahn announces the admission of Robert Allan 
Jacobs to the firm which will hereafter be known as Ely 
Jacques Kahn, Robert Allan Jacobs, Architects. Mr. Jacobs 
is the son of Harry Allan Jacobs whose architectural record 
covered many years of practice. 


R. G. Schneider & Co., Inc., architects and engineers of 
Houston, Tex., announce the opening of an additional office 
at Galveston. Pending remodeling of new downtown quar- 
ters, they will be located at 1227 Avenue D. William J. 
Kettle, formerly with the Jesse Jones interests of Houston, 
will be in charge of the Galveston office, and requests 
manufacturers’ catalogues and file data. 


LeRoy W. Thompson, architect, announces the transfer of 
his professional offices and residence to 355 Congdon Ave., 


Elgin, Ill. 


Succeeding Herbert E. Winlock, who retired last April be- 
cause of ill health, Francis Henry Taylor has been made 
director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
effective May 15. Mr. Taylor has made a name for himself 
as director of the Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Do you specify 
a BOND— 
or a ROOF? 








Certainly, J-M Roofs are bonded! But you 
can’t judge any roof by its bond. Such pro- 
tection only covers damage to the roof. To 
guard against harm to the building structure 
and to the equipment underneath, your clients 
must depend entirely on the materials and 
construction of the roof itself. 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN ANY BOND is the 
“SAFETY FACTOR” we build into every 


YEARS OLD 


and still going 








” 


ONE OF SCORES OF J-M Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos 
Roofs that have outlived their bond. This one protects the 
Bell Street Dock, Port of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Smooth-Surfaced ASBESTOS 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 


MA Y 19 4 0 


J-M ASBESTOS BUILT-UP ROOF 


OU give your clients all the 
p pat tol a built-up roof can 
provide when you specify a J-M 
Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roof. 

Naturally, the first requirement of 
a roof is to protect the buildmg from 
the weather. Thanks to the use of 
hreproof, rotproof asbestos felts, J-M 
Built-Up Roofs handle this job as a 
matter of course. — 

But there are other considerations— 
such as protection of the roof against 
damage from possible settling of the 
building or shrinkage of the deck—con- 
siderations that are too vital to your 
clients for you to overlook. 

J-M Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roofs 
are designed and built to protect your 
clients against just such contingencies as 
these! Far more important than any 
bond is this “factor of safety”’ which is 
engineered intoevery J-M Built-Up Roof. 

Figure roof construction the same way 
you figure steelwork or foundations . . 
and you'll see why clients need the extra 
protection of J-M Smooth-Surfaced As- 
bestos Roofs. For details and specifica- 
tion data, write Johns-Manville, 22 East 


40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THe $5,000 house needs the unique pro- 
tection that Brownskin gives from cellar to 
roof, just as much as the $15,000 house. 


Brownskin is unique for two reasons. One, 
it is the only protective wrap that is creped 
to s-t-r-e-t-c-h; two, it is the only wrap that is 
specially treated to resist deterioration, pas- 
sage of water, moisture or vapor. Brownskin 
has a resiliency stretch of 15%. It will last 
as long as the building. 


23 USES IN HOME and FARM BUILDING 


Over sheathing. Temporary doors and windows. 
Under flooring. Covering exposed walls. 


Under roof shingles. Lining poultry houses, dairy 
Base for ribbed lath under stucco. barns. 


Flashing doors and windows. Lining stock cars. 
Thru-wall flashing. Covering haystacks. 
Lining brick walls. Banking house foundations. 
Dry sheet under stucco. Auto and wagon covers, 
Protecting finished floors. Lining attics and coal bins. 
Waterproofing basement. Protecting plants from frost. 
Waterproofing wood paneling. ; 
Covering materials on job. Any other building purpose that 
Vapor-seal for roofs, ceilings. calls for durability, toughness, 
walls. waterproofing and endurance of 
Windbreaks and temporary shrinkage, settling or torques of 
partitions. the structure. 


Send for “Sam-the-BROWNSKIN-Man” Sample Book. Also A-I-A File 
Folder on Brownskin. Consult Sweet’s 1940 Catalog: Sec. 10, Catalog 14 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
72 WIDDELL STREET FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





A modification of 
BROWNSKIN combin 
ing most of the values 
of BROWNSKIN with 
the ECONOMIES of 
build 


, 
lesser 
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SUPERVISING ARCHITECT’S OFFICE 

Judging from the frequency with which one still hears o 
the Treasury Department and its Procurement Division a 
the center of our Federal building activities, it is going to 
take some time before the profession will speak familiarly 
of the Public Buildings Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, which is the new title of this building arm. At the 
center of it still stands the Supervising Architect’s Office, 
one name that has endured while administrations have come 
and gone. 

President Andrew Jackson’s appointment of Robert Mills 
as Federal Architect started it, July 6, 1836, when the de- 
signer of the Washington Monument was given direction of 
new Federal buildings, including the Treasury Building. 

One of the important buildings falling under Mills’ direc 
tion was the Boston Custom House. For the more efficient 
control of this distant work, Mills secured the appointment 
of Ammi B. Young, who was, in 1852, to follow Mills in the 
work of producing the Government’s buildings, and to whom 
the title of Supervising Architect was first given. 

Robert Mills, however, occupied the post of Federal Ar- 
chitect until 1842, during which time he designed in Wash- 
ington not only the Treasury Building, but the Patent Of- 
fice, and the old Post Office Building (later the General 
Land Office). On July 2, 1842, with a change of administra- 
tion, he received a note from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury advising him that the room he occupied would be 
required for other use after three days. 

From 1842 to 1852 the production of new public buildings 
was carried on under the personal direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Up to the middle of the last century the procedure for 
carrying out the Government’s building program seems to 
have been variable. Federal buildings were often erected 
under the supervision of local commissions, and local archi- 
tects and superintendents of construction were sometimes 
employed. The problem, however, had reached the point 
where the adoption of more uniform methods and centralized 
control seemed desirable. 

In a report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1853, it 
was indicated that the Secretary of War had been asked to 
detail an army engineer to take charge of the construction 
of Federal buildings. Capt. Alexander H. Bowman was 
named for that post, and he carried on the work through 
an organization known as the “Construction Branch of the 
Treasury Department.” Capt. Bowman’s activities continued 
until 1860 when he was relieved from duty, presumably be- 
cause of the need for officers on active military service. 
|S. M. Clark took over the duties of Capt. Bowman as Act- 
ing Engineer in Charge, continuing until 1862 when Isaiah 
Rogers came in as the next man to hold the title of Super- 
vising Architect. The names and dates of his successors are: 
A. B. Mullett, 1866-1874; W. A. Potter, 1874-1877; James 
B. Hill, 1877-1883; M. E. Bell, 1884-1886; W. A. Freret, 
1887-1888; James H. Windrim, 1889-1890; W. J. Edbrooke, 
1891-1892; Jeremiah O'Rourke, 1893-1894; William Martin 
Aiken, 1895-1896; James Knox Taylor, 1897-1912; Oscar 
Wenderoth, 1913-1914; James A. Wetmore 1915-1933; Louis 
A. Simon, 1934-. 
| When Isaiah Rogers came in as Supervising Architect his 
organization was very small; even up to 1875 it consisted 
of only about 16 employes. In contrast, the Public Build 
ings Branch of the Procurement Division, successor of the 
former Supervising Architect’s Office —the organization which 
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“Radrock Estates” Acts to Give Lower Heating 
Costs, Greater Comfort for Home Owners With... 


@ The preference for KIMSUL* is growing 
rapidly. For whenever KIMSUL is given a 
trial the results are so completely satis- 
factory that architects, contractors and 
builders unanimously agree that KIMSUL 
should be the material used in other 
projects. A typical example —and it is 
only one of many—is the experience of the 
Reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. Off. 
















and wiring. 


with KIMSUL! 


1 Strong rows of twine 
e stitching, running length- 
wise through the blanket, hold 
KIMSUL permanently in place, 
once installed. This exclusive 
KIMSUL feature keeps insula- 
tion from sagging or packing 
down inside walls. 


2 KIMSUL blanket type insu- 
@ lation is amazingly flexible 

.is easily worked around 
corners, tucked behind pipes 
No unprotected 
areas in the house insulated 


Telephooe Machemseck 2.0845 


W. H. Whyte Construction Company 


General Contractors and Builders 


Office aad Shop 


$82 Railroed Aveoue, Heckensech, N.} March 1, 1940 


Kisberly-Clark Corporations 
8 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


BN. J. using 1" Kieeul 
The ease of 
are passing on to you 


The cost of 


dath on second floor. 


be around $65.00. 


In our opinion Kimeul gives economy and better ineule- 


tion than any other type. 


W. H. Whyte Construction eee. 
letter from whom is reproduced above. 

KIMSUL, we believe, enjoys ever in- 
creasing popularity because of its many 
advantages. With a conductivity of .27 
B.t.u./hr./sq. ft. /oF/inch (J.C. Peebles), 
KIMSUL is one of the most efficient heat 
stoppers ever developed. It is amazingly 





Mr. Harold DeM. Whyte, 





Two yeare ago we insulated « howe which we built for 


Secretary of our Company, at Oradell, 
in side walle and ceiling 

installation and the amaring results, we 
to use as you see fit. 


installation was just « trifle sore than 


1¢ @ foot and the result was far better than we anticipated. 
This home is two story with large living room, dining 


room and kitchen on firet floor and three large bedrooms and 


It is heated with ofl fired air conditioning unit and 
for the past two years hie fuel bill hae been around $60.00 per 
year and in the summer his home is always 10 to 15 degrees cool~ 
er than outeide temperature. 

We are using Eimeul in our "Radrock Estates" develop- 
ment of 300 Colonial Homes at Fair Lawn, ¥. J. in side walle and 
ceiling and the results are just as satiefactory, using gue fired 


@ir conditioning unite and we estimate the annual fuel bill will 







Toure very # oh a Kote 
seuay) 4 
F.H.Mhyte Constructior = 


easy to install, speeds up work, makes for 
more economical installation, It is highly 
resistant to fireand moisture...low priced 
...and one of the lightest of all insulating 
materials. Because it absorbs and loses 
heat faster than other insulation, KIMSUL 
helps to bring houses tocomfortable tem- 
peratures more quickly and economically 
in winter, cool them faster in summer. 
Why not investigate KIMSUL for your 
new homes? We think you'll find that 
KIMSUL does more for the money. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation (Kimsul Division) 
8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago Est. 1872 
O Please send a representative _ APs 
O Please send free book, “Greater Comfort — Winter 
and Summer.” 
I eit cecil teaciacinicnitt 


Address 
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FOR EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


FROM CELLAR TO ROOF 


Anaconda “ Electro-Sheet’’ Copper bonded to | 


standard, well-known building papers, 


fabric or asphaltic combinations 


SS sheet copper 
in long lengths, and in widths up to 60’, has made 
possible the production of the above materials for seal- 
ing buildings against heat and cold, wind and moisture. 

Anaconda “'Electro-Sheet’’ Copper is rustproof, ver- 
minproof, non-inflammable, strong and impervious 
to air, water and dampness. 

In thicknesses of .0013’’, .0027’”’ and .004” (1 oz., 
2 oz. and 3 oz. per square foot)—bonded to high- 
grade building papers, fabric or asphaltic compounds 


—" Electro-Sheet” Copper is extremely 


flexible, easy to install and readily avail- ONDA 
from : 
able from building material dealers. «07 =e 













































































SPANDREL BEAM FLASHING 


WINDOW FLASHING 


ITS ESTABLISHED USES: 


Door and Window Flashing 
Foundation Waterproofing 
Side Wall Weatherproofing 
Behind Wood—Stucco—Brick and Stone Veneer 
Concealed Flashing 
Spandrel Beams—Windows—Shower Pans 


Write today for free samples of these materials and names of 
the manufacturers. (We do not make or sell “Electro-Sheet”’ 
laminated to other materials, but furnish the plain 
copper to leading manufacturers.) 


Conta 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ontario 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 








SIDE WALL WEATHERPROOFING 


Copper 
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now becomes the Public Buildings Administration—had of 
recent date an office personnel of 1,657 and a field personnel 
of 386—both figures now in process of being materially 
reduced. 

In 1853 there were 23 public buildings in the custody of 
the Treasury Department, and 15 more had been authorized. 
By 1885 the number had risen to 185. This again, is in 
striking contrast to the present, when there are something 
over 3,000 buildings owned by the U.S. A large number of 
these are post offices, but many of them shelter two or more 
Government agencies. In recent years, under the pressure 
of an emergency building program, the Government has been 
designing and erecting some 350 new structures yearly— 
more than one each working day. 

The World War abruptly interrupted the nation’s build- 
ing program with a lapse that was not broken until the 
passage of the Public Buildings Act of May 25, 1926. Then, 
for the first time, Congress established a definite and uni- 
form method of selecting worthy projects, with a program 
and a budget system of authorizing the work. It provided, 
among other things, for employing outside professional serv- 
ices without competition. With the consultant guidance of 
eminent private architects, the Triangle was developed. 

In 1933 the Supervising Architect’s Office became a part 
of the Treasury Department’s Procurement Division. The 
Public Buildings Branch of the Division had two principal 
subdivisions, the Supervising Architect’s Office and the Su- 
pervising Engineer’s Office, under the immediate direction 
of an Assistant Director of Procurement, and both of, the 
offices have been continued in the present organization of 
the Public Buildings Administration. It thus became the 
function of the Supervising Architect’s Office to carry a 
project through the various stages of development until the 
work is placed under contract; from that point the Super- 
vising Engineer’s Office carries on until the building is com- 
pleted and turned over to the agency for which it was built. 
While most of the building consists of new post offices, 
built in collaboration with the Post Office Department, there 
is from time to time work being done for other Departments. 

During the last few years when our greatly enlarged 
building program was launched in the effort to combat un- 
employment, the amount of building reached such propor- 
tions that the customary methods of procedure were inade- 
quate. In the effort to complete designs for many buildings 
in the shortest possible time, on Secretary Morgenthau’s 
direction a score or more of architects in private practice 
were called to Washington and employed in the Supervising 
Architect’s Office on a yearly salary. This brought to our 
publie architecture not only some additional skilled aid, but 
a knowledge of local traditions and local building methods 
in the North, East, South and West. At the same time there 
was created an Advisory Board on Architectural Design. 
Eminent practitioners from various parts of the country 
meet regularly in Washington to advise on the design of 
all buildings carried out by the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion. The present membership of the Advisory Board is 
Aymar Embury II of New York, Philip B. Maher of Chi- 
cago, Henry R. Shepley of Boston, and George Howe of 
Philadelphia. The late Charles Z. Klauder was Chairman of 
the Board until his death in 1938. Alfred Geiffert, Jr. of New 
York is consultant in Landscape Architecture. 

Heading the Federal Works Agency, which includes PWA, 
WPA, USHA, PRA and PBA, is Administrator John M. 
Carmody. Heading PBA is W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of 
Public Buildings. 
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IN WASHINGTON 


the faces . . . and the laws . . . change with 
the votes. But always man-made laws are man- 
administered. Who the men are and how 
they interpret the legislation will continue to 
give Building plenty to think about. Just as 
long as Washington remains the Building capi- 
tal of the U. S.—THE FORUM will be on the 
alert at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
getting the facts, checking the hints, and 


giving FORUM readers a running start. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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PAYNE 
TESTING 
LABORATORY 


When you specify Payneheat, you provide the 
homeowner with double-tested, double-proved 
gas fired equipment! y% First of all, A.G.A. 
approved, of course. But even these rigid 
standards of design, safety, and performance 
are far exceeded in Payne’s own “Proving 
Ground”. y¢ Here, highly trained technicians 
conduct relentless tests to prove the efficiency 
of Payne engineering — your guarantee of 
delivering your client the best heating equip- 
ment the industry can offer. 


The Payne ZONEAIR 
Unit offers year ‘round 
weather control—automa- 
tically. Heats, ventilates, 
circulates, filters, and hu- 
midifies, Economical 
zoned comfort: for one 
room, a wing, or the 
whole house—as you 
wish, See your dealer, or 


write for information. 
ry ——— 






A PAYNE-Engineered Gas 
Appliance for Every 
Heating Need 





FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS « CALIFORNIA 
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THE GLUED LAMINATED WOOD ARCH, by T. R. C. Wilson. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington. 123 pp., illustrated. 
6 x 9. 20 cents. 


The increasing use of glued laminated construction makes 
the appearance of this bulletin particularly timely. It pro- 
vides a mass of valuable data on the properties of laminated 
wood arches, showing proper design procedures. Tables give 
the results of tests on typical arches and design data for the 
most commonly used types of wood. A most interesting fea- 
ture of the book is the inclusion of photographs showing 
actual installations of laminated arches in American and 
foreign structures. 


MODERN IDEAL HOMES FOR INDIA, by R. S. Deshpande. 
published by the author. 319 pp., illustrated. 714 x 10. Rs. 8. 


“To build a home,” states the author, “is a primary instinct 
to be found throughout the whole animal kingdom.” Follow- 
ing this time-hallowed opening the book deals with the vari- 
ous problems of house design, and shows 95 examples of 
completed and projected houses. The latter give an extremely 
interesting picture of upper and middle class contemporary 
dwellings in India, but they cannot be recommended on any 
other basis. General characteristics of the work illustrated 
are an exaggerated fondness for the forms of Modernistic 
mixed with a British suburban tastelessness that has blighted 
more of the Empire than India. The book is probably unique 
in the field and was prepared by a writer obviously familiar 
with the specific problems of building in India. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY, 1940. American 


School Publishing Corporation, New York. 623 pp., illustrated. 


834 x 1114. $2.50. 


The twelfth edition of this useful annual. It contains articles 
on building costs, design, construction, building maintenance 
and operation, and landscape design. Other chapters deal 
with the planning of swimming pools, classrooms, labora- 
tories and workshops. Advertisements are arranged in sec- 
tions related to the articles for convenient reference. A num- 
ber of directories are included, giving the names of 
architects for educational buildings, school superintendents, 
heads of private schools and presidents of colleges. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLANNING 1939. American 
Society of Planning Officials, Chicago. 166 pp. 614 x 914. $2.00. 


A publication of the papers delivered at the last Conference 
of the American Society of Planning Officials. Papers pre- 
sented cover a wide range of present-day planning problems, 
and deal with community reclamation, industrial migration, 
obstacles to planning, rural problems and public works. 


STAIRBUILDING, by Gilbert Townsend, S. B. 


We 


American 
Technical Society, Chicago. 200 pp., illustrated. 514 x 814. $2.00. 


An important element of design and construction is covered 
in this book, and the information should be useful to archi- 
tects and carpenters. There are full details on methods of lay- 
out of most conventional types of stairs, both straight and 
curved, 


(Continued on page 88) 
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with these 
New Products! 





OUR clients will be quick to approve these three new products—the new 

Master Pembroke Bath and No. 6 and No. 8 Ideal Oil Boilers. All three 
have extra features that appeal to the builder’s desire for quality heating and 
plumbing at a cost within their budget. 

The new Master Pembroke Bath retains all of the features that made it so 
popular with home builders who approved its modern beauty, roomier bathing 
space, and the convenience and safety of the lower rim and flatter bottom. 
Now they can have a big PLUS feature in a wider front rim that provides a 
comfortable seat. 

Two new cast iron Ideal Oil Boilers... No. 6 and No. 8... answer the prob- 
lem of automatic heating with oil. Both can be equipped for year-round 
domestic hot water with Bilt-in Taco Heater using the Taco-Abbott System. 

Specify the new Master Pembroke Bath and Ideal Oil Boilers No. 6 and 
No. 8 for modern beauty and efficiency in home plumbing and heating. Write 
for the complete information on these new products. 


AMeErIcaNn & Standard 
Raprator ™ Sanitary 
NewYork CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


Cast Iron & Steel Boilers & Furnaces for Coal, Oil, Gas * Radiators * Plumbing Fixtures & 
Fittings * Air Conditioners * Coal & Gas Water Heaters * Copper 
Pipe & Fittings * Oil Burners * Heating Accessories 
Copyright 1940, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 








New Master Pembroke Bath: The perfect bathroom com- 
bination for small homes. Marledge Lavatory F-305-ST, Mas- 









ter Pembroke Bath P-2227-I, and Cadet Closet F-2100. In- 
set shows new Master Pembroke Bath P-2227-NR. Beautiful 
modern design retains all the features that have made this bath 


so popular. Roomier bathing. Flatter bottom for safety. Two 


inches lower. PLUS a flat front rim inches wider providing a 


comfortable seat. Here’s luxury bathing for the modest home 





New Ideal Oil Boiler No. 6 


Low cost high quality cast 
iron boiler. Shipped com- 
pletely assembled including 
built in steel combustion 
chamber. Fire-box sur- 
rounded entirely by water— 
top, sides and bottom. Many 
other features. Installed ra- 
diation: 375 sq. ft. steam 
600 sq. ft. water. 








New Ideal Oil Boiler No. 8 


Smartly jacketed moderate 
priced boiler of improved 
design. Burns oil more effi- 
ciently. Saves fuel. Tight, 
iron-to-iron joints prevent 
infiltration of air and escape 
of odors. Instalied radiation: 
390 sq. ft. to 810 sq. ft. 
steam—625 sq. ft. to 1295 
sq. ft. water. 


Visit our building and exhibit at the New York World's Fair 
Ask for Mr. Frank Stubbs, the American-*‘Standard’’ Exhibit Manager, 
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“Let me tell you my 
secret about 


two-coat painting! 














7 ‘More and more people 
J are asking about two-coat painting . . . Does it | 
INA pay?... What’s the best paint to use?. . etc., etc. 
Z “Most paint authorities 
rr “ agree that three-coat painting gives greater 
RAV beauty and longer protection—but they know 
YIN \ that an economical job can be done with 


\- Al two coats. 


“Good paint 


is essential, however. Tests show that Eagle 


Pure White Lead is ideally suited to the two- 


durability, good hiding and proper weathering. 


wow The very qualities about Eagle White Lead 
ke wast tS which make it stand up so well on three-coat 
jobs also make it give outstanding service on 


two-coat work. 


| EAGLE 


7 wen VWHITE LEAD 





° ° 

: H The Eagle-Picher Lead Company ° 

: Mail Today Dept. AF-50, Cincinnati, Ohio : 

: Please send me, without charge or obligation, a copy of the $ 

: new booklet, “Quick Facts About Two-Coat Painting.” 4 . 

> Name Ps 

: 4 DICHER 
4 Firm ° 

4 : used by 

: Addre $ good painters 
+ Ca State s since 1843 
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coat method. It meets the requirements of 





| 





rc —s«,s “* Send for this New Free Booklet | 
ae —Quick Facts About Two-Coat Painting’ 
; —gives factual data, formulas, etc.44 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FURNI- 
TURE, by Jeanne Judson. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 98 pp., illustrated. $2.50. 


A book on how to go about buying furniture. It is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of period and modern pieces. 
The author has based the book on the very sound idea that 
the illustrations be confined for the most part to furniture 
actually on the market. In practice this turns out to be 
something of a handicap since the design of the furniture is 
far from successful in many cases. This is particularly true ' 
of the modern section, which shows a minimum of work 

suitable for a well-designed house. 








NATCHEZ, by Nola Nance Oliver. Hastings House, New York. 
101 pp., illustrated. 614 x 8%. $2.00. 4 


Natchez has one of the most extraordinary collections of 
early domestic architecture in the country. Many of the 
plantation houses have been destroyed through neglect or 
decay, but there still remains a large group of extremely 
interesting Southern mansions which have been well pre- 
sented in this pocket size volume. Each house has a brief 
description of its history and architecture with accompany- 
ing illustrations; there is a foreword giving something of the 
history of the region. 


BRICK ENGINEERING, by Harry C. Plummer and Leslie J. 
Reardon. Structural Clay Products Institute, Washington. 400 


pp. 644 x 914. $4.00. 


A complete manual on the uses and characteristics of the 
various types of brick available. It is particularly useful 
for the section on reenforced brick masonry, a type of con- 
struction whose advantages have been incompletely realized 
to date. There are numerous design tables arranged for 
convenient use, and brief but adequate instructions for the 
proper method of using brick in almost any type of struc- 
ture, including bridges, sewers, swimming pools, silos and 
storage bins. Information is also given on sand_ blasting 
and other methods of cleaning. q 


MASTER SPECIFICATIONS FOR RECONDITIONING, Home 


Owners’ Loan Corporation, Washington. 228 pp. 5 x 7. 30 cents. 


These specifications have been designed as a guide for the 
use of contractors and others engaged in the reconditioning 
of property on which HOLC loans are made. Its usefulness, 
however, extends beyond the original purpose, and it should 
be of value in any type of domestic reconditioning or re- 
modeling work. An interesting section of the book deals 
with “packaged” specifications, referring to operations most 
commonly performed. These materially simplify specifica- 
tion work and make it easier for architects to handle small 
jobs without burdensome cost. 





As a service to interested readers, Tue ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of books not 
conveniently obtainable locally, which have been re- 
viewed in this department. Checks and money orders 
to be made payable to Tue ArcuirecturAL Forum. 
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Ace high is this card room-library. The flexibility of Masonite For the home craftsman waste space in the cellar can be used 
Tempered Presdwood permits several unique features. For walls to make this practical workshop. Tempered Presdwood is ideal 
and ceilings the board can be left in its natural warm-brown finish, for walls, ceilings, shelves and cabinets because it is highly moisture- 
or painted or varnished. Radio loud-speaker is installed behind a resisting. Even though the cellar may be damp, Tempered Presd- 
Tempered Presdwood panel over built-in desk. Ample bookshelf wood will not warp, chip, split or crack when it’s properly applied. 
space is provided by using Tempered Presdwood for cabinetwork. Walls and ceiling are grooved with U scoring, and painted white. 
a cr @ Many new and unusual results have been achieved 
scatman — eR FO > by those who have discovered the versatility of 
. | =a agente Q ied Masonite Tempered Presdwood. This grainless board 
TTT) 111 Ga Rv | oe NN not only offers the advantages of a dry material that 

| Jk | ie X \ h 
evcote | OD We) $= is easy to cut and saw, but it also provides unusual 
A 

| iq \ “7. ° ° ° 

mm! fyi i \. =F durability. These illustrations have been designed 

















to offer helpful suggestions for using this modern 











—— | —_ material. If you would like to examine Masonite 


Tempered Presdwood at close range, we'll gladly 














send a sample. The coupon is for your convenience. 


MASONITE 


TEMPERE D 


wood has been nailed to furring over the concrete walis and to the joists TT i - PRE . DW oO Oo D 


overhead, turning it into a smart, modern game room. Horizontal U 
scoring on the walls and a block-pattern scoring on the ceiling add an 


interesting treatment. Folding snack table and refreshment bar are excep- THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
tionally easy to achieve when you use Masonite Tempered Presdwood. SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





This might have been left a dark, barren cellar. But Tempered Presd- 





a66. & © mar, one, 


COPYRIGHT 1940, MASONITE CORPORATION 
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| MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-10 Name | 
| 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois | 
| Please send me a free sample and Address_ —_—__—_— —_—— :, ; ; 
further details about Masonite Tem- 
pered Presdwood. City _____ State. a 
Ee BS ee ee Ee ES a ee 
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March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1940, Time Inc. Spiral Binding U. 8. Pat. Nos. 1516932 and 
1942026. Other Patents Pending 
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THE MONTH IN 


of the most comprehensive annual wage 
system. There, unskilled laborers who col- 
lect ashes, clean streets, etc., have been on 
a long-term pay basis for as many as five 
years. Today, about 65 per cent of the 
city’s unskilled laborers work for yearly 
or monthly wages, receive an average of 
about $1,380 per year. They lose no pay 
when weather conditions make work im- 
possible, but generally make up lost time 
on emergency assignments. Employes en- 
joy a two weeks’ vacation if there has not 
been more than 30 consecutive days’ in- 
termission in employment. Otherwise, 
they receive one day’s vacation for each 
month worked. Benefits claimed of Mil- 
waukee’s noteworthy employment system 
would make any building laborer’s mouth 
water: steady employment, steady annual 
income, the opportunity accurately to 
budget family expenses. 


INDOOR HOUSES. Year ago Pro- 
moter J. Frank Cantwell brought home 
show honors to Indianapolis by including 
a full-scale shopping center and a six-room 
bungalow in his building extravaganza, 
announced that the 1940 show would 
make it look like a fourth-rate bazaar. 
And, Managing Director Cantwell was 
right. Long known for its imaginative 
home shows, Indianapolis this year built 
three life-size houses inside the huge one- 
room Manufacturers Building at the local 
fair-grounds, landscaped the “subdivision” 
and surrounded it with the display booths 
of 150 material and equipment manufac- 
turers (see photograph, below) . 

Centerpiece of the show was a _ two- 
story, seven-room house designed by 
Architect Frederick Wallick and veneered 
half way up with squares of manufactured 
stone—one of Building’s newest products. 
To its left was Architect Leslie F. Ayres’ 
compact modern retreat for an Indiana 
lake or hill, enclosed in red wood, glass, 
and sandstone and topped with a shed 
roof. Third unit, also by Ayres, was a 
blue cinder block house whose _ horizon- 
tality was emphasized by the insertion of 
continuous aluminum strips between al- 
ternate block courses. 

At show’s end Showman Cantwell re- 
viewed the accomplishments: A_ record- 
breaking crowd of 100,000 Hoosiers had 
attended the nine-day display, had bought 
about a million dollars worth of materials 
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and equipment, had given salesmen po- 
tential leads for a million more, and three 
of them had purchased the model houses 
for outdoor re-erection. 

Dwarfed by the size of Indianapolis’ 
exhibit but equally significant, is a one- 
house show opened last month on the 
ground floor of the new Associated Press 
Building in New York City’s Rockefeller 
Center (see photograph, right below). It 
represents one of the building industry’s 
first attempts to sell a packaged house 
via the permanent show room technique. 
The package is prefabricated in Timbolok 
Inc.’s Hawthorne, N. J. factory, is dis- 
tributed by Wilbur H. Young & Asso- 
ciates Inc. who are also agents for a fleet 
of motor and sail boats displayed in the 
model house’s front and side “yards”. 

A streamlined log cabin, Timbolok’s 
house is built up horizontally of long 
4 x 8 in. tongue and groove red cedar 
members which are further secured to one 
another with 10 in. spikes. The members 
present a clapboard appearance on the 
exterior, a smooth surface on the interior. 
Construction’s major talking point is that 
the solid 4 in. wood wall takes the place 
of exterior siding, sheathing, studs, in- 
sulation, and, in some cases, lath and plas- 
ter. While interior of the wall may be 
stained or painted, usual procedure is to 
apply furring strips and a dry wall finish. 

During the past several years Timbolok 
has sold scores of houses throughout New 
Jersey but has commanded little atten- 
tion. Last month, however, it put in a 
strong bid for recognition with its show 
room debut and a new feature for its 
numerous stock models: professional de- 
sign by New Jersey Architects McMur- 
ray & Schmidlin. 


REVOLT. The first of its kind in the 
history of real estate, a two-day meet- 
ing to crystallize a national viewpoint on 
property taxation was held last month in 
Washington. Calling themselves the Na- 
tional Conference of Real Estate Tax- 
payers, the 276 representatives of 33 
States viewed as inequitable and ruinous 
the taking of $4.5 billion in taxes from a 
gross annual income of $7 billion derived 
from privately owned U. S. real estate, 
demanded economy in government, en- 
dorsed a broader tax base and an overall 
limit on real estate taxes. Principal re- 
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sult: a petition to Congress to name aq 
“commission on taxation and land” which 
would 1) study the present tax system, 
particularly the overlapping of functions 
inherent in their division among some 
175,000 taxing authorities, 2) appraise the 
cause and effect of urban decentralization, 
3) determine if there is evolving a pat. 
tern of policy “consonant with modern 
democratic, economic and _ social cop- 
cepts” which can be recommended for 
uniform adoption. 

Heading the National Conference js 
Myers Y. Cooper, ex-Governor of Ohio, 
Vice chairmen: Graham Aldis represent. 
ing the National Assn. of Building Own. 
ers and Managers; President James Me). 
Shea of the National Apartment House 
Owners Assn.; President Byron T. Shutz 
of the Mortgage Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
ica; John C. Bowers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. Secretary: 
NAREB’s Lawrence Holmes. 


LOW COST SAND. On New Year’ 
Day FHA announced that RFC Mort- 
gage Co. would discount its Title | 
loans, that property standards for this 
section of the program would be upped to 
the Title II level, and that both actions 
should grease private enterprise’s low cost 
house machinery. (ArcH. Forum, Jan. 
1940, p. 2). Month ago, the grease turned 
to sand as RFC Mortgage Co. decided 
that it would no longer discount these 
$2,500 (maximum) loans unless the prop- 
erties securing them were appraised by 
FHA. 

For many a builder this decree re- 
moved one of Title I’s two advantages: 

(Continued on page 50) 





Indoor houses; Above—Timbolok’s  stream- 
lined log cabin in a ground-floor show room 
at Rockefeller Center, New York City. Below 
—three full-scale models at Indianapolis’ 
nineteenth building extravaganza. (See col. 1.) 
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7FORUM OF EVENTS 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART. Since 1917 the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 


New York has presented fifteen comprehensive exhibitions of American industrial art. Shown on these pages is the 1940 


exhibit, the result of the collaborative efforts of nearly 600 architects, designers, craftsmen and manufacturers. The Mu- 
seum, commendably exercising no editorial function, has presented an exhibit which is noteworthy for its scope, cer- 
tainly not for its restraint. Those few rooms which seem effortless easily strike the only significant and refreshing note: 
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METALS AND SYNTHETIC TEXTILES. 
Harvey Wiley Corbett and _ Louis 
Skidmore, architects. The exhibit is ar- 
ranged as an abstract composition of 
metal shapes and textiles. Silver tea 
service (above) designed and made by 
Harry Bertoia. 


METALS AND GLASS. Ely Jacques 
Kahn, architect, Walter W. Kan- 
tack, designer. Colored aluminum 
vacuum bowl (above), designed by 
Ely Jacques Kahn. Silverware de- 
signed and made by Laurits Chris- 
tian Eichner. 





Julien Garrett 





Ezra Stoller 


CERAMICS, GLASS AND PLASTICS. 
Arthur Loomis Harmon, architect, 
Leon V. Solon, designer. The pot- 
tery shown below was designed by 
Morris Sanders. 


Richard Garrison 
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Robert M. Damora 
DINING ALCOVE. Edward D. Stone, architect. An attractive outdoor room in 
brick, straw matting and bamboo, with plants set in metal containers built 
into the wall. China plates designed by Simon Slobodkin, with decoration by 
Marguerita Mergentime. Chair (right) designed by the architect. 


Robert M. Damora 








MUSIC ROOM. Walter Dorwin Teague, designer. ENTRANCE HALL OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. Archibald Manning 
Decorative wall panel by Pierre Bourdelle. The Brown, architect. A formal interior with a linoleum floor 
piano and chairs designed by Mr. Teague. carved and painted by Domenico Mortellito. 
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LIVING ROOM. Eugene Schoen, architect. The fireplace is set 
against a wall that is half mirror, half plaster. Mosaic decora- 
tions designed by Pierre Bourdelle. 
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PORCH. Walter von Nessen, designer. A small space 


adjoining 
the living room shown above. The chair in the foreground has a 
seat and back made of plastic webbing. 


PREFABRICATED CABIN INTERIOR. Donald 
Deskey, designer. The plan and model of the 
complete cabin are shown below. The living 
room is in specially textured plywood and is 
equipped with a couch that becomes a double 


bunk. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 








Robert M. Damora 
ROOM FOR A CHILD AGE FOUR. William Les. 
caze, architect. Open shelving and wall niches 
are provided for toys. The bureau (above) has 
cupboard space as well as drawers. 


ROOM FOR A CHILD AGE FIVE. Raymond 
Loewy, designer. The room has a glass draw- 
ing board, special rubber flooring, a tile 
stove. Above is a combination seat and desk 
in metal, wood and _ plastics. 
Robert M. Damora 


LIVING ROOM. Gilbert Rohde, designer. An interesting vari:- 


tion on conventional metal furniture is shown here, with multij 


members providing the necessary rigidity. 


CORNER FOR LIVING. Ralph Walker, architect. An assort- 
ment of furniture and textiles. All furniture and the light- 
ing fixture designed by Mr. Walker. Printed textiles by the 
American Design Group; woven textiles by Ann Franke. 
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[y's Easy to include telephone outlets while 
the plans are on your drawing board. And 
there are reasons why it’s wise to do it then. 

Telephone outlets with connecting conduit, 
or other built-in arrangements, cost little to 
install during construction. They provide a 
permanent path for wires through concrete, 
fire-stops, insulation and around duct-work. 
And the beautiful walls and woodwork you 
plan will never be marred by exposed wires. 


Of course, your clients will appreciate the 
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step-saving convenience of telephone outlets, 
well-located throughout the home. Every 
house, large or small, should have at least 
one outlet on each floor. And additional out- 
lets in likely places will be ready for quick, 
neat installation of more telephones later. 

Your telephone company will be glad to 
co-operate in planning efficient, economical, 
built-in telephone facilities. Just call your 
nearest Bell Telephone business office and 
ask for “Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


HALL OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. Wallace K. 
Harrison, architect. Walls are of pine 
blocks. The special basin is in copper; 
faucets are replaced by a foot pedal. 


Robert M. Damora 


Robert M. Damorg 





OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM. Rus- 
sel Wright, designer. A rustic 
treatment, with furniture in 
bent wood and rattan. The 
armchair is shown at the left. 


POWDER ROOM. Gustav Jensen, designer. The floor is of cast 


glass. Walls are covered with black and gold paper. 














Robert M. Damora 


COVERED TERRACE. Irvin L. Scott, architect. Focal point of this 


room is the panel, “Hercules and the Amazons,” designed by 
Russell Barnett Aitken and executed in porcelain enamel on steel. 
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omen ee AND BUILDERS who 
are looking for inexpensive 
ways to give their work outstand- 
ing smartness and distinction 
should consider the advantages of 
Medusa White Portland Cement. 


The use of Medusa White, plain 
or Waterproofed, in any of its ap- 
plications such as stucco, cast 


ey stone building trim, or cast stone 
eS - veneer gives a building an un- 


usual personality. 


If “your work” is to be in stucco, then Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement 
as a finish coat produces a beautiful white or tinted textured surface that repels water, 
thereby preventing soiling and disintegration due to absorbed water freezing. If you 
are working on a stone or brick building, then it can be adorned with beautiful cast 
stone trim whose clean-cut, white color gives that building a real individuality. Cast 
stqne made with Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement repels all water at 
the surface, making it proof against soiling and disintegration. Medusa White Cement 
may also be used in concrete buildings in combination with gray cement to give 
various parts of the building gradations in color and unusual appearance. Medusa 
White Portland Cement has the same setting qualities and strength as gray cement, 
and can be tinted or colored or made in a wide variety of textures to meet design 
requirements. Send the coupon below for complete information on the use of 
Medusa White Portland Cement (plain or Waterproofed) to improve your work. 





or Waterproofed). 


Name ee re ee Address 


Medusa Products also made in Canada by Medusa 
Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Paris, Ontario, Can. 





City nada State 
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meMEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. - 1013 Midland Bldg., Dept. M - Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: Please send literature on the uses of Medusa White (Plain 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURE, jy Alfred Roth. Dr. H. 


berger, Zurich, Switzerland. 233 pp., illustrated. 914 x 1144. $8.00. 


Girs- 


It is difficult to write about this book in anything but super- 
latives, as Mr. Roth has succeeded in producing a book on mod- 
ern architecture not only radically different from any of its pre- 
decessors, but what is probably the most valuable one to date. 
The scheme is simple: twenty buildings, erected in various 
parts of the world, were selected and each subjected to minute 
critical examination. Descriptions are long and completely 
factual, and they are admirably supplemented by drawings and 
photographs. As a result we have a book that cannot be read 
but must be studied, and at the end one has an enormously 
enriched understanding of what makes modern architecture 
tick. 

As an example of how the book is put together, one might 
consider the two apartment houses illustrated above, and the 
manner of their presentation. Fourteen pages are devoted to 
these buildings, which are located in Zurich and were designed 
by Alfred and Emil Roth and Marcel Breuer. There are brief 
biographies of the architects and a description of the buildings. 
The latter covers the location, character of the surrounding 
neighborhood, and the program furnished the architects. It 
also describes the construction, equipment, finishes, use of color, 
and the general effect of the finished structure. There are eleven 
photographs, and scale drawings which show not only the room 
layouts, but also the relation of the group to the city, the 
elevations, details of framing, window sections, sound insula- 
tion, etc. Obviously, with so comprehensive a presentation it 
is possible to study the examples in the most minute detail, and 
the drawings leave nothing to be desired. 

The selection of buildings is of interest. There are three from 
this country: Kocher’s week-end house, a school by Richard 
Neutra, and a cooperative farm community built by the Farm 
Security Administration. Other examples include Aalto’s library 
in Viipuri, a chemical factory in England, prefabricated wood 
houses in Sweden, a tennis hall in Amsterdam, housing develop- 
ments in Switzerland and Holland, and a couple of exhibition 
buildings. While one might quarrel with the choice, it would 





only be because there are more than twenty good moder 
buildings in the world; certainly none of those selected ap 
lacking.in interest. The architectural profession—or that se¢. 
tion of it interested in furthering the contemporary trend- 
owes a debt to Mr. Roth and his collaborators for a monument, 
achievement. The book is an invaluable addition to the moder 
architect’s working library and it is to be hoped that it may 
be expanded to include other work equally worthy of detaile 
examination. 
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YOUR HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY, by Henry and Eugenia Min; 


Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York, 424 pp., illustrated. 514 x 8!,, 
$1.96. 


Saree: OR a ENRRPEET EE enn: 


There is a little of everything in this rambling guide to country 


living. The timid city dweller is taken by the hand and told ¥ 
how to find a site, whether to build or remodel, what games to : 

play in the country, and how to improvise a meal in split 
seconds. In addition, the authors discuss fire extinguishers, 
comparative merits of wood and metal windows, week-end 
gardening, how to avoid poison ivy and how to get rid of it if 

you get it. Unlike most books of this sort, there is a refreshing 

lack of the customary sentimental effusion and all precedents 

are broken by the suggestion that good modern architecture 

can look quite as well in the rural setting as the inevitable 
Colonial. 

If an encyclopedia on the problems and possibilities of building 

and living in the country could be compressed into one volume —_ 
this book would come as close to succeeding as any. > 


OLD VERMONT HOUSES, by Herbert Wheaton Congdon 


Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 190 pp., 125 illustra 
tions. 7 x 10%. $3.00. 


es al 
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Vermont shows one of the most interesting developments o! Ff li 
the Colonial style to be found in America. Its oldest existing fe 
buildings date from a century later than those in Massachusetts Bi a 
and they do of course carry on the major style trends of the & c 


states which were settled earlier, but the character of the 
country and its landscape have produced house types whieh 
have distinct regional traits. 

The story told here was written by a Vermonter who is 4 
photographer as well as architect, and it is a competent survey 
of work that has been neglected for the richer material provided 
by the other New England states. Unfortunately the quality 
of the photographs leaves much to be desired, and the pictorial 
section weakens an otherwise excellent book. 


THEY BUILT THE CAPITOL, by I. T. Frary. Garrett and Massie, 
Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 324 pp., illustrated. 744 x 104%. $4.00. y} 
A history of the Capitol, the men who built it and the political 
events which shaped its growth. It has biographies of Hallet, 
Latrobe, Thornton, Bulfinch and other architects and engineers 
concerned with its design at various times. There are numerols 
reproductions of early drawings showing a great variety o & 
proposed schemes. The paintings and sculptures commissione! 
for the building are also described, and biographies of the most 
important artists are given. Photographs present the buildin 
as it is today, and there are a number of extremely interesting 
éarly prints, one of which shows a view of the Capitol with the 
dome still unfinished. A chronology is appended giving a com- 
plete history of the building in condensed form. The book als0 
contains a bibliography and index. 
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NOTHING HURTS an architect’s reputation BUT ONCE a roof or a waterproofing job fails to AN OLD-TIMER in the roofing business was 
ts o like a leak ... in a roof or in a waterproofed keep out the water . . . that particular kind of saying the other day ““When I started in the 
sting foundation. Many a fine job of designing roofing or waterproofing isn’t specified by that roofing business, 40 years ago, all the roofs 
setts and construction is forgotten when a trickle particular architect again. we ever put on were gravel-topped coal 
f th & of water gets through. tar pitch.” 
the 
vhich —-- - sa 

is a TAR ROOF GOOD AFTER 37 YEAR‘ THE FINE OLD RECORDS for long life 

arvey have been piled up by roofs of coal 

- for the tar pitch and tar-saturated felt. 

ri e ee Nothing has happened in the roof- 
‘rround- ing business that would justify 
dis. anyone in taking a chance on any- 

[assie, ey. de- thing else. 

$4.00. vrovid- | 

litical s, and 

jallet, ~ sym- I. oe ty Ct eee “s." OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS: 

neers weath- ee San 4 Tarmac Road Tars for paving 

oor F . : drives, parking areas, walks, etc. 

tv (= THEN THERE came a time when all we THOSE OTHER roofs won’t get a second chance to " ; : 

- im 7 he PES a ’ ; . Bituminous-base Paints .. . 

ione! seemed to put on were roofs other than hurt any architectural reputations. Not so long 

most coal tar pitch and tarred felt. But now as coal tar pitch roofs go on delivering 20, 30 Pressure-treated Piling and other 

ding things have swung back again and all we and even 40 years of dependable service. timber products. 

sting put on now-a-days are gravel-topped or 

h the & slag-topped coal tar pitch. And I like’em.” 
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COPPERS COAL TAR ROOFING — KOPPERS COAL TAR WATERPROOFING 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Dolce far niente 

Forum: 

ART ...“The movement and pattern of 
curvilinear units which prevail in all four 
sections bind together the contrasting as- 
pects in an uninterrupted flow of color- 
rhythms which encompass the central 
building. At each corner of this undula- 
tory frame, the contrasts are greatly re- 
duced by the intermediary transitional 


relationships.” Dr. Albert C. Barnes writing of 
a painting by Henri Matisse. 


POETRY ... “Into the dark of the arch 
the swan floats 
And the black depth of my sorrow 
Bears a white rose of flame.” F. S. Fline. 


ARCHITECTURE .. .“Doesa view of the 
sea improve the quality of the roast? Or 
do cooks prefer flowers? Is this the warmth 
of home versus the operating room?—or 
the calm of quiet backgrounds versus the 
clutter of relics of a dead past?” 


The Architectural Forum, April 1940. 


When the tired business man persists 
in following pictorial art, poetry and mod- 
ern architectural thought presented as they 
are, what does it indicate? 

R. C. Erskine 
Seattle, Wash. 
Perhaps it means that the business man isn’t 
really tired._—Ed. 


Pander 
Forum: 

Tue Forum, along with most other such 
periodicals, used to be the medium of 
publication for distinguished architectural 
work. But I have just encountered the 
May, 1940 issue and I am disgusted there- 
by. I am an architect by education and 
an interior force of cir- 
cumstances. Having lately returned from 
several years abroad, where I was other- 


decorator by 


wise occupied, I have no ax to grind in 
behalf of my own or any other architec- 
tural or decorative work. 

The whole trend of the world, admitted- 
ly, is toward universal mediocrity, but 
I do not subscribe to the trend, nor sub- 
mit to its influence when it applies to 
published architectural examples—pub- 
lished, I assume, by the editors because 
they believe them in one way or another 
to be praiseworthy. 

Not a single example of domestic archi- 
tecture in the current number even sug- 
gests graceful or desirable living . . . nor 
bears any relation to individual human 
instincts. On the contrary, every such 
example is marked with a vulgarity of 
social significance that is worthy of teu- 


tonic brutality. Of necessity my _ state- 
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ment applies less to your non-domestic ex- 
amples, in which there may be some ideas 
that indicate progressive thought, admiss- 
ible as being distinguished. This is, how- 
ever, a grudging admission. 

By inference (if you insist) I suggest 
that the editors of THe ArcHITECTURAL 
Forum have either deliberately, or through 
inability to discriminate, chosen to pander 
to the aforesaid trend toward mediocrity. 

Ravpu B. Jenkins 
New York, N.Y. 
Editorial selection, as we see it, is not governed 
solely these days by a search for beauty and 
“oraceful living.” Nor have we the right to 
limit what we print to that which we “believe 
to be praiseworthy.” The editors’ meat is ap- 
parently reader Jenkins’ poison . . . perhaps 
a change of diet is indicated for Mr. J.—Ed. 


Vs. (con’t.) 

Forum: 

I suspect these two houses (April, 
p. 295) are as divergent, in their develop- 
ment, as any you will find again. 

Curiously they are probably not quite 
so “utterly contradictory in their basic 
approach,” which leads me to suggest that 
there are pitfalls for the caption writer in 
over-simplified argument. 

For instance, the implication that the 
traditional house is inevitably forced into 
a preconceived exterior. That particular 
argument unreal to us 
who for years, even before Bauhaus, have 
subjected a client’s manner of living to 
close study before beginning a_ sketch. 


seems somewhat 


Actually the Thorp house is “a design for 
a special living problem in a _ particular 
location,” developed from a program which 
was specific and unusually individualized, 
in terms of use and not merely of back- 
ground. It is fair to say that the room 
which focuses the personal quality of the 
Thorp house, the Shed, was omitted from 
your comparative showing—though Id 
have been willing to match it to the un- 
der-the-house terrace to which it is some- 
what analogous, since with its whole front 
open it is a semi-outdoor room in summer 

And, would you believe it, I have known 
the owner of one of those uncompromising 
modern houses to engage in a desperate 
struggle with his architect to obtain a 
desired plan arrangement which was in 
conflict with an elected exterior design. 

The allusion to the house that “looks a 
century and a half old” drives home that 
side of the argument, but would the point 
be weakened by a parenthetical remark 
that here the material which looks old is 
old and that design has been applied to it 
by using it in relations that differ from, 


C H 


though in harmony with, its original set- 
ting? The question of its validity for use 
in a new design would remain—(that 
issue concerns a choice of values) —with- 
out suggestion that a fake antique has 
been concocted. 

One other term strikes me as less than 
accurate. Granting that something has 
happened to twentieth century eyes, and 
avoiding the dispute as to how dead is the 
past, do you think “clutter of relics” in a 
house almost stark in its furnishing is 
somewhat overdrawn? 

Davip D. Barnes 
Derby, Barnes & Champney, Architects 
Boston, Mass. 


Cost per 

Forum: 

The present practice in estimating house 
costs is based on a cost per cubic foot, for 
example, 35 cents. But in each house there 
are costs for plumbing and electric wiring 
that have a fixed minimum value for the 
type of house and are not materially 
changed by the cubic foot size. 

Tue Forum for April 
breakdown cost for small, one story 
houses, from which is obtained the aver- 
age cost, neglecting special designs, as 
follows: plumbing $300, electric wiring 
$85. The variations are probably due to 
the fixtures selected. The cost per cubic 
foot is not given but it could be expressed 
without plumbing and wiring and then 
add $385 depending upon fixtures. This 
method would show a more accurate cost 
for adding a room or altering other dimen- 
sions. 


1939 gives a 


It would be useful in computing rent. 
Tue Forum has pointed out that renting 
3-4-5-6 room houses at the same value per 
room is in error as the kitchen, bathroom 
and living room cost more than the bed- 
rooms. The rent should be less per room 
for 5 and 6 room houses. You have also 
shown that 5 and 6 room houses cost less 
if two stories are used which means that 
the cost per cubic foot depends upon the 
general shape. Heating is a fixed plus a 
variable factor for each locality and other 
similar factors exist, all of which require 
experience in selecting the correct cost 
per cubic foot when making an estimate 

If costs were reported on a cubic foot 
basis with an additional constant factor, 1! 
would reduce the error in estimating the 
cost of different size houses of the sam« 
type. A second bathroom might add _ 5! 
per cent to the plumbing constant, ete. 

H. D. Jame 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Do other readers second Engineer James pt 
posal ?—Ed. 
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OLD BRICK WALL of the Wire Rope Corp. 
of America plant in New Haven, Conn., 
begins to disappear under new modern 
facing of Architectural Concrete Slabs. 
The slabs, only two inches thick, made it 
unnecessary to tear down the old wall. 


EXTERIOR TRANSFORMATION COM- > 
PLETE. Architectural Concrete Slabs were 
easily and quickly lifted into position. Bolts 
through old masonry gave permanent an- 
chorage. Appearance of whole building 
greatly improved. Architect, Leo F. 
Caproni, New Haven. Slabs made with 
crushed quartz and Atlas White portland 
cement by The Dextone Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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LEFT: This detail shows how parapet 
and coping are cast monolithically 
with the slab and how slabs are an- 
chored to masonry walls by tie rods. 


RIGHT: Typical spandrel unit with 
returns cast monolithically with the 
slab. Note anchors fastened to em- 
bedded reinforcing mesh for bolting 
to tie rods. 
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ne modernization jobs are 
today simpler, faster and less 
expensive. 

A new building material—Archi- 
tectural Concrete Slabs—gives to old 
walls a modern facing that combines 
the strength of steel and concrete 
with the permanent beauty of ex- 
posed crushed stone. The Wire Rope 
Corporation transformation shown 
here, and similar jobs for chain stores, 
factories, theatres, office buildings— 
prove the practicability of these thin 
slabs for almost any modernization 
job. They offer a greater latitude in 
structural and decorative design. 


What are Architectural Concrete 
Slabs? Factory-made units of rein- 
forced concrete made with selected 
aggregates exposed in a matrix of 
Atlas White portland cement. Slabs 
are precast in sizes up to 100 square 
feet or more, and 20 feet or more in 
length, yet are only 2 inches thick. 
In selecting and arranging the aggre- 
gates, infinite new variations in 


MODERN CONCRETE 


with ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS! 


colors, patterns and surface textures 


are available and give you remark- 


able freedom in design. 


These slabs bring new economies 
to modernization. They are quickly 
and economically anchored in place 
to old masonry walls. Their large size 
and varied shapes—curves, angle, 
channels, spandrels that include win- 
dow head and window sill—reduce 
flashing, danger of leakage, and erec- 
tion costs. They improve property 
appearance and values. 


It will pay to know more about 
these thin Architectural Concrete 
Slabs for interiors and exteriors 
of new and old buildings. For infor- 
mation on remarkable structural 
and decorative uses, on wide adapt- 
ability and unusual economies of 
these slabs made with Atlas White 
cement—see SWEET’S CATALGG, 
Section 4, or write to Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. (United States 
Steel Corp. Subsidiary), Dept. A4, 
Chrysler Building, N. Y. C. 


AF-ACS8-23 
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A Committee Conference in an outstanding American School... 
Nichols Intermediate School... Evanston, IIl. 


Architects of Modern Schools Demand 
Comfort, Health and Lower Fuel Bills 


Comfort is one of the principal benefits offered by Johnson 
automatic temperature control systems. But, incidentally, 
Johnson control has produced such large fuel savings that, 
today, those responsible for the construction and modern- 
ization of economical school plants urge the use of modern 
Johnson precision control apparatus . . . Schools, public 
buildings, factories and every other type of building pre- 
sent specialized heating and air conditioning control prob- 
lems. Year after year, the Johnson organization has added 
to its large fund of knowledge in designing and installing 
automatic control for every type of heating and ventilating 
system. Save your valuable time. Call a Johnson engineer 
for recommendations and estimates. 


JOHNSON STARTS AND FINISHES THE JOB— 
A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 
@ Johnson designs, manufactures, installs and services its own 
precision control installations. A nation-wide organization, with 
more than 50 years experience in just one line of business— 
Ny automatic temperature and humidity control. 

















TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 4) 








the lack of red tape which usually ties up 
the appraisal procedure. Other advantage 
is the 95 per cent loan-to-value ratio. 
Finding it difficult to market improved 
lots at $125 each (the maximum if a 5 per 
cent down payment is to be achieved) , 
large scale low cost builders have been 
forced to do stunts with the law. They 
have been under-valuing the lots to get 
them inside the maximum $125 and have 
been over-valuing the houses up to $2,500, 
thus preserving the 5 to 95 per cent ratio 
but giving the buyer more lot and less 
house for his money. Needless to say, 
these acrobatics will no longer be per- 
mitted if the properties are to be subject 
to the FHA appraisal demanded by RFC 
Mortgage Co. as a prerequisite to its dis- 
counting of the loans. 

At present, low cost house builders may 
still skip the appraisal red tape by deal- 
ing with financial institutions which hold 
their Title I loans rather than sell them 
in the secondary market. Two other solu- 
tions are in the offing: In the first place, 
FHA is dispatching special agents from 
Washington to educate its regional offices 
in the economics of low cost housing— 
many do not yet realize that low cost 
houses must be built on cheap land and 
that cheap land cannot be expected to 
meet all the requirements of the higher 
priced properties to which they have be- 
come accustomed. While the work of this 
flying squadron has already rescued sev- 
eral large scale low cost house projects 
from rejection by local offices and while 
its educational program should improve 
the chances for really low cost housing, 
many a building man still argues that 
FHA should liberalize its standards for 
low cost houses (see p. 2, col. 2). 

Second prospective solution of the low 
cost houser’s problems may come when 
Congress convenes next year. Several 
phases of the FHA program must then 
come up for consideration, and smart 
money in Washington is betting that FHA 
will be authorized to insure Title II mort- 
gages which cover 95 per cent of ap- 
praised value for properties in the low 
cost brackets (see p. 437). 


BRITISH BUILDING. Unless air 
raids destroy more English property than 
is anticipated, a shrinkage of even 40 
per cent in the dimensions of British 
building will present no serious problem, 
according to the editors of The Econo- 
mist, eminent pulse-feeler of British busi- 
ness. They hint that the shift of building 
to wartime activities may even be a bless- 
ing in disguise. Thus, the housing short- 
age following World War I has_ been 
largely overcome and before the outbreak 
of World War II the building industry 
was confronted with the necessity of step- 
ping down production. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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A CASE IN POINT — Old Ford Mansion, Morristown, N. J., erected in 1772 — Washington’s headquarters winter of 1779-80 — Preserved 
and protected for the future both inside and out by pure white lead paint, which made it easily possible to duplicate the original colors, 


6 yan is just one reason why so many architects 
specify pure white lead paint for exterior work — 
and for much interior decoration, too. 


Pure white lead paint wears longer and more evenly 
— doesn’t crack and scale— keeps its looks better! 


As you know, white lead pigment is made from the 
metal lead. Lead is one of the toughest and most en- 
during of metals. And white lead is a great weather- 
resister, too. It armors paint against rain and sun, 
protects the construction beneath. 


And when it comes to styling interiors, white lead 
paint is preferable, not only for its velvet-smooth finish 
and the many lovely colors obtainable by tinting, but 
also for the ease with which it is safely cleaned by 
washing. 


HOW MANY SQUARE YARDS 

IN A GALLON OF PAINT? 
This is only one of the many helpful 
money-saving questions you'll find an- 
swered in the informative booklet 
“WHAT TO EXPECT FROM WHITE LEAD 
PAINT.” Send postcard for yourfreecopy. 


>. we @ i. Se Gl 


This is strikingly illustrated by the beautiful interior 
decorative effects obtained with white lead paint in 
Washington’s Morristown headquarters — just as the 
excellent preservation of the exterior of this 168-year- 
old building lends emphasis to the rule: the higher the 
lead content, the better the paint. You can’t, for ex- 
ample, get a more durable paint than one containing a 
hundred per cent white lead. This is the kind good 
painters mix from lead-in-oil. In many places it is also 
being sold now in prepared ready-to-use form in white 
and colors. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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And it's eye-appealing, too, with its field of Marbelle and feature strips 


[ Here's a linoleum kitchen floor in a Pomona, California, residence. | 








of Chinese red and black. Architect: Milton J. Black, Los Angeles. 
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I practically LIVE in the kitchen 
thats why L, want tt to be livable 





**] spend more time in the kitchen than in any 
other room in the house. Naturally, I want 
a kitchen that’s really comfortable.”’ 


HIS statement is true not of 

one—but thousands—of women. 
And you can cater to that demand 
by installing kitchen floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. 

There’s comfort in the resilience 
of this linoleum—for it cushions 
footsteps and is extremely restful to 
women who are on their feet all day. 

There’s comfort in the ease with 
which they can clean Armstrong’s 
Linoleum—for dry dusting, occa- 
sional washing and waxing are all 
the care it needs. No refinishing. 


And there’s psychological com- 
fort in its pleasing colors. Over 200 
different patterns are available in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. And they 
run right through the material so 
they won’t scuff or wear off. 

Armstrong’s Bureau of Interior 
Decoration will be glad to assist 
you in planning appropriate floor de- 
signs. For information, see Sweet’s 
or write for file-sized booklet. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 1203 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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More _ significant, however, is _ the 
emergence of a new paradox in warring 
England. Despite the severe slump jy 
building, there is a severe shortage of 
building labor. Reason: shifts in cop. 
struction activity from 1) large cities to 
the country, 2) small houses to larger 
units of work, 3) small firms to large 
building organizations. The Economist ob. 
serves that the pre-World-War-II build. 
ing industry is virtually ceasing to exist, 
is being replaced by a new industry, half 
the size of the old. From this new indus. 
try comes the demand for labor. Left 
stranded by the shift, architects may find 
employment on government jobs, but 
small contractors, rooted to their locali- 
ties, have only one hope: “If there is in- 
tensive air raiding, there will be an 
immediate need for repair work.” 


EARNINGS 
Quarter ending Mar. 31 1940 1939 
eS ee $384,254 $339,671 
Air Reduction ........ 1,442,990 1,027,255 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 1,000,297 206,582 
Allis-Chalmers ....... 969,869 710.277 
American Radiator- 

Standard Sanitary .. 440,754 307,042" 


American Rolling Mill. 1,105,094 793,479 
Babcock and Wilcox... 829,565 512,690" 


SS See 100,178 118,972 

Bethlehem Steel ...... 10,891,139 2,409,059 

Bridgeport Brass ..... 361,374 7,159 

Briggs Mfg.! ......... 2,151,143 840,459 

| re re 194,865* 12,136" 
Detroit Steel ......... 114,532 92,407 

Electrolux .....c.00. 521,424 443,918 

Ferro-Enamel ........ 123,409 148,689 

Florence Stove ....... 198,030 106,333 

Holland Furnace ..... 119,241* 158,644 
Inland Steel ........ 3,059,844 2,024,601 

Johns-Manville ...... 781,681 125,118 

Jones & Laughlin.... 1,134,611 376,525" 
Midland Steel Products. 597,682 540,966 

Minneapolis-Honeywell. 294,704 67,289 

National Gypsum .... 90,545 190,198 
National Steel ....... 4,009,193 2,426,669 
Otis Elevator ........ 1,121,000 957,627 

ree 165,513* 180,326 
Owens-Illinois Glass? .. 8,884,066 5,948,561 

oS re 361,874 336,398 
Penn-Dixie Cement® .. 399,888 205,199 
Pittsburgh Steel .... 203,008 377,159" 
Republic Steel ........ 3,111,723 532,899 
Reynolds Metals ..... 671,666 193,993 
Revere Copper & Brass — 720,196 156,201 

eer 60,723* 94,427" 
Stone & Webster ..... 312,216 210,707 
U. S. Gypsum........ 1,062,921 990,696 
U. S. Radiator?...... 215,328 71,185" 
8 are 17,113,995 660,551 

Westinghouse Elec. & 

DD sb 6encerercees 4,041,428 2,356,150 
Wheeling Steel ....... 644,652 728,661 
Yale & Towne........ 214,022 6,605 
Youngstown Sheet & 

2 rr o.eo 1,258,920 217,107 


1 Year ending Dec. 31. 
2 Quarter ending Jan. 31 
3 Year ending Mar 31 

4 Year ending Jan. 31 

* Net loss 
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GIVE YOUR CLIENT 


‘LIFE LIN 


PROTECTION FROM HERE 





APARTMENT HOUSE—1n this Jack- 
sonville, Florida, apartment house 
Wolmanized Lumber was used for first 
floor sleepers, plates, furring strips, 
and subfloor. This puts protection at 
the “‘life line,” safeguarding the whole 
structure. W. W. Cummer was the 
architect. Ask us to send you the file 
folder (with A.I.A. index number) of 
data and diagrams showing how 
Wolmanized Lumber is used in 
various types of construction. 


WOLMAN 


LUMBER FOR ENDURING, 


IZED LUM 


ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 

















All buildings are alike in having a “‘life line,’’ 
the area where serious deterioration first begins. 

Used at this “‘life line,’’ Wolmanized Lumber* 
prolongs the life of the structure, and protects its 
owner from expensive maintenance and repair. 

Wolmanized Lumber gives this protection at 
surprisingly low cost. For the average dwelling 
it is used for sills, joists, and subfloor, providing 
a dependable safeguard against decay and 
termite damage, at less than 2% increase in the 
total cost of the house. In other types of construc- 
tion it pays to use Wolmanized Lumber wherever 
moisture presents a hazard; common applica- 
tions are for roof decking, sleepers and subfloors, 
and nailing strips. It is particularly useful when 
industrial processes or air conditioning cause 
condensation. 

Specify Wolmanized Lumber by name. It is 
the only material of the kind which is always 
treated according to one standard set of specifi- 
cations, and sold under one brand, from coast 
to coast. You can depend on it. AMERICAN 
LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY, 1647 
McCormick Building, Chicago. 


*Registered Trade-Mark 
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PROMOTION WITH PULL 


(Continued from page 447) 





manufactured products for out-of-state 
competitive items.) Finally, Capitol City 



































draws on its experience with contractors, 
advises the client and architect concern- 
ing the acceptance of the low construc- 
tion bids. 
vi S : , : r ‘ ee P ‘ . : P " ; 
Mo le. Suc h are the ramifications of Cap Built-in displays help clients select details. Finale of show comes when “Gold Diggers” | 
itol City’s unique service which to date Stock windows between stock fireplaces. secure mortgage money, clients sign contract, 
has convinced some 500 Hartfordites that 
} house building is easier than they thought. before school classes, civic groups and its House Parties and building service. 
To convince still others, the company re- (several times a day) before the two-week While it is probable that Capitol City 
cently produced with the aid of local Home Building Material Show recently will continue to corner the lion’s share of 
actors a 32-minute motion picture whose sponsored by the enterprising Hartford the contract business this year, chances 
title is the familiar Capitol City slogan. Times. are that it will participate in a smaller 
Accompanied by a lively commentary by proportion of the city’s total house build. 
famed Radio Announcer Milton J. Cross, Results. Capitol City’s many and varied ing activity. Like its insurance, aircraft 
the camera follows a typical family from promotional schemes have cost big money, and machine tool industries, Hartford's 
their twelve-year-old poorly planned res- but, according to President Korper, they residential building is booming (1940 
. oad 
idence through each step of the lumber have more than paid for themselves. Be- guesstimate: more than 2,000 new houses) , 
company’s building service into an archi- sides getting a sizable share of speculative but much of this work will be done by 
tect-designed house tailored to meet its builders’ material orders, his company now large speculative builders who moved up 
every requirement. Last month it was has a corner on most of the local contract this spring from the notorious Long Is- 
added to the House Party program where house market. (This proved to be a par- land (N. Y.) training school. 
it has already proved to be a powerful ticularly fortunate corner in late 1937 and To stem this tide, shrewd Adolph Kor- s 
drawing card. (Secondary use: to teach 1938 when rising material costs put the per last week expanded his house build- 
new salesmen the company’s unusual mer- damper on most of Hartford’s speculative ing service, announced that local builders 
chandising methods.) And, like the mov- building.) Last year Capitol City supplied and contractors would join the ranks of 
| able wall panels, the “talkie” has served materials for about 125 of the 500 houses cooperating architects and mortgage lend- 
: another purpose not originally planned: it which went up in the immediate metro- ers. Thus, Capitol City Lumber Co. hopes 
| has focused public attention on Capitol politan area and about 70 per cent of to meet competition, to give Hartford 
City’s name and services in its showings them were for jobs which resulted from building back to Hartford builders. 
>» 
i 
| AND IN 
j ™ Soap dispensers were never intended to rich lathering Ivory Soap it delivers— 
> serve merely as ornaments. But an effi- it does such an efficient job of cleansing 
» 
cael e ‘ & 
JT dz cient soap dispenser can be ornamental. face and hands. 
/ . . ° ° ° ° - 
/ That fact 1S demonstrated clearly in the Ivory Dispenser service is low in first 
\ 
4 case of the Ivory Soap Dispenser. For cost and in up-keep. An illustrated 
, here is a modern dispenser that’sequally folder will tell you all about it. 
- - _ ‘‘smooth’’ in appearance and in oper- 
: ation. 
LOW IN LOW IN 
( UP-KEEP! FIRST COST! 
There's a particularly inviting appear- EASY TO - 
, é‘ 
ance to a washroom equipped with INSTALL 
; : EASY TO 
| Ivory Dispensers. Not alone because REFILL! 
4 r : i 
this gracefully designed dispenser adds 
| 
a modern touch to a washroom. But 
| because—thanks to the pure, gentle, 
’ 
| 
DELIVERS 
A | IVORY SOAP IN >. 
, | . Sea . — : , FLAKES OR GRANULE : 
| | PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial Sales Dept., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio e : a 
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@ In fairness to yourself and to your client, be wary of "half-way" specifica- 
tions that leave the selection of an important element—the carriers for 
supporting the wall fixtures—completely to chance. Go all the way. When 
you specify wall fixtures, specify the Carriers to support them, too—specify 
Zurn Engineered Carriers. 


Zurn Engineered Carriers have a functional identity of their own... one as 
distinct and essential as that of the fixtures themselves. Zurn Engineered 
Carriers are worthy of specification. Only Zurn Engineered Carriers offer 
these tested mechanical features that put an end to the risk and deficiencies 
of ordinary carriers and common contrivances for supporting wall fixtures: 
(1) Cantilever construction; (2) Positive vertical and horizontal adjustment; 
(3) Quick, grief-free installation; (4) Permanent perfect fixture ate. 


You can utilize the sanitation, convenience, and beauty of wall fixtures in a 
wider range of applications without the mental reservations that have attended 
their use in the past. Zurn Engineered Carriers have made this possible. Specify 
them to support all wall fixtures. 


The basic line of Zurn Engineered Carriers offers 25 different styles—a style 
for supporting every type and make of wall fixture. Each style is completely 
described and illustrated in the Zurn Carrier Catalog. If you haven't a copy 
—use the coupon and get yours now. 


J. A. ZURN MEG. CO. « Sales Office and Factory, ERIE, PA. 
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THERE IS A ZURN ENGINEERED CARRIER FOR SUP- 
PORTING EVERY TYPE AND MAKE OF WALL FIXTURE 
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J. A. ZURN MFG. CO., Erie, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of the new Zurn Carrier Catalog. 








T ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 





P.S. Please attach to your business letterhead. 















































Out of Sight 
But 


ALWAYS IN MIND 


... Architects Know the 
Superior Protection of 


SISALKRAFT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Sound building construction 
demands that air and moisture 
infiltration be checked in out- 
side walls. Such positive pro- 
tection can not be realized if 
the building paper tears in ap- 
plication or disintegrates within 
the walls after the building is 
completed. 


Only Sisalkraft completely ful- 
fils these purposes for which 
building paper is used. It is 
tough ... a sisal reenforced, 
windproof sheet with a double 
layer of special quality asphalt 
which moisture cannot pene- 
trate — It is highly resistant 
to shrinkage and dry rot. 

Since Sisalkraft can be put over side- 


walls of an average $5,000 home for 
as little as $15 — the cost is insignificant, 


A Complete Sisalkraft 
file is available. 


The SISALKRAFT Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


New York San Francisco 
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FOUR-FAMILY HOUSES 
(Continued from page 440) 





one or two bedroom accommodations. 
The flats require a lot frontage of 46 ft., 
the duplex combination a lot frontage of 
81 ft. All lots have a depth of about 120 
ft. Their cost—$1,000 to $2,400—is in- 
cluded in the selling price of the buildings. 


Buildings. All construction is handled or 
supervised by Roessler’s own organiza- 
tion. By using standardized building de- 
signs, it is possible to gear the work of 
subcontractors (masonry, plumbing, elec- 
trical, plastering) to a fixed schedule, 
thereby obtaining an increased produc- 
tion volume with a minimum of super- 
vision. As proof of the construction values 
offered by his buildings, Roessler points 
with pride to the fact that the first pur- 
chaser of a quadruplet dwelling in the 
current development was a_ prominent 
local contractor who specializes in com- 
mercial building construction. Another sat- 
isfied customer has acquired 30 Roessler 
buildings for investment in recent years. 

In selling the four-family houses Roes- 
sler guarantees “seasoned” tenants, which 
means that he manages the buildings for 
purchasers without charge for one year 
after sale—the period when minor apart- 
ment adjustments may be necessary. 

Monthly rents in all duplex apartments 
are set at $50. Although end apartments 
offer more window area, the demand for 
inside units is equally great. Reason: 
prospective tenants believe the interior 
apartments are more easily heated, give 
greater privacy, permit a more flexible 
furniture arrangement. Ground _ floor 
apartments in the flats rent for $42.50, 
while the upper floor units, boasting studio 
living rooms with raised ceilings, fetch 
$45 a month. Rents set by the builder 
are usually kept by the new landlords. 

To the investing public the four-family 
flats are listed for sale at $20,000 with a 
$12,500 first mortgage, the four-family 
duplexes at $24,000 with a $13,500 mort- 
gage. Since purchasers may trade in prop- 
erty toward the equity, cash on the line 
may be even less than indicated. All loans 
are financed by the Buckeye State Build- 
ing and Loan Co. (largest in Ohio, sixth 
largest in the U.S.) at 5 per cent for six- 
teen years. 

Sales are handled by Roessler’s own 
brokerage department as well as by other 
brokers. Using no promotional fanfare, 
salesmen rely on three substantial selling 
points: 1) a handsome annual return on 
a durable investment; 2) a profitable 
hedge against inflation; 3) an opportun- 
ity to improve realty holdings by trading 
in unproductive property. 

With a long string of rented buildings 
on continuous display, Roessler has _re- 
cently found it possible to market new 
quadruplets before they are tenanted. Last 
month he sold one from blueprints. 
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The $2000 Home 
Pureaire Makes 
Possible 


—_— architects are today entering 
upon a whole new era in apartment and 
home planning compactness. For they 
have Parsons Pureaire Kitchen, complete 
in every detail, yet using LESS THAN 
EIGHT FEET of floor space. . . . Dispos. 
ing of all cooking odors internally, by a 
flue to the outer air, patented Pureaire can 
be placed ANYWHERE IN THE PLAN. 

. . What an opportunity! And what a 
realization! . . . California’s famous “Cot- 
tage With the Silver Lining,” shown above. 
is typical of this new Pureaire era. It sells 
furnished for less than $2000 and is being 
built IN THOUSANDS. . This plan 
and five others—for apartments, remodel. 
ing operations and homes—are shown in 
our new folder “6 Better Homes”. . . . 
Put yourself in touch with this new era 
of Pureaire compactness. Write for this 
folder today! 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Detroit 





Patented and Patents Pending 


PARSONS 


KITCHEN 
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“Do you know why 
it’s the best-looking 
house in the block?” 


SHE: Because it was designed by a good 
architect, of course. 


HE: That’s only part of it. That house 
owes a lot of its beauty to the 

fact that it has always been painted 

with Eagle White Lead! 





BERTRAM A. WEBER, ARCHITECT 





—— 1843 this weather-resisting paint has preserved 





the beauty of American homes. Eagle White Lead in 


| 








oil creates an elastic paint film. Doesn’t crack. Doesn’t 








scale. Play safe — specify Eagle. 











Makers of Eagle 
Home Insulation 


—Fireproof, 
Water-Repelle 


Mineral Wool 


JUNE 
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“You're money ahead 


EAGLE 


hee LS, with white lead” 


© Do you specify two-coat paint jobs? \f you do, you'll want 
this new booklet, “Quick Facts About Two-Coat Paint- 


ing.” Write for free copy. 


when you paint 
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THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


19 40 57 
























































House at Milton, Mass. Prize-winner Houst 
BEAUTIFUL’S 11th Annual Small House Com- 
petition. Architect: Royal Barry Wills, Boston. 


Why is it that, year after year, so many 
prize-winning houses are painted with 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE and Gloss 
Collopakes? We believe it is because 
the nation’s leading architects insist on 
using products of the finest quality. 


FREE — The White Book 


Shows many prize-winning 
houses painted with Cabot’'s 
DOUBLE-WHITE, Old Vir- 
ginia White and Gloss Collo- 
pakes. Contains full informa- 
tion. Write for your copy today. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1275 Oliver 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 











and Gloss Collopakes 
The Colloidal Paints 
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MORTGAGE RISK RATING 


(Continued from page 439) 





to the neighborhood average, as many as 
12 points may be subtracted from its 
rating. If it does conform, nothing is sub- 
tracted; in no case are points added for 
conformity. 

Figures shown in column 5 of the 
rating grids are the full weights assigned 
to the various features. Were a property 
perfect in all respects, its total rating 
would be the sum of all these column 5 
figures—100. Weights shown in the other 
four columns are used when qualities of 
the various features are less than perfect, 
as is usually the case. For example: “col- 
umn 3” weights are for average qualities; 
“column 1” weights for qualities a hair’s 
breadth above passing. Where a feature 
flunks, the “reject” column is checked, 
and the property as a whole automatically 
becomes ineligible for mortgage insur- 
ance. The same is true when (although 
each of the features may be of passing 
quality) the total of their assigned 
weights comes to less than 50. 

Of interest to architects and _ builders 
should be FHA’s recent shifting of maxi- 
mum weights among two of these prop- 
erty features. “Livability and functional 
plan” was once assigned 25 points while 
“natural light and ventilation” was al- 
lotted only 5. (Current weights: 20 and 
10 points, respectively—see grids.) Ap- 
| parently FHA risk raters are paying in- 
icreasing attention to adequate fenestra- 
tion and proper orientation. 


Location. In addition to the property itself, 
FHA rates the long-term mortgage risk 
attributable to its immediate surroundings 
and their economic background and fu- 
ture. On a grid similar in form to that 
used for the property analysis, an expert 
summarizes his opinions on the quality 
of eight individual features whose “col- 
umn 5” weights range from 40 down to 
5 points: 


1. Relative economic = stability—40 
points 

2. Protection from adverse influences 
—20 points 

3. Appeal—10 points 

t. Adequacy of transportation—10 
points 

5. Sufficiency of utilities and conven- 
iences—5 points 





6. Level of taxes and special assess- 
ments—5 points 

7. Adequacy of civic, social and com- 
mercial centers—5 points 

8. Freedom from topographical and 
special hazards—5 points. 


While the relative weights of all these 
neighborhood features should serve as 
pointed reminders for subdividers, their 
evolution underlines heavily the impor- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Ritchen Engineering 
Service for “Ae Architect 


Geer ENGINEERING is the very 
foundation of the kitchen. Kitchen 
equipment handles the most delicate 
and perishable of all commodities — 
food. It is therefore essential that the 
equipment be designed, built and 
arranged for sanitation, performance 
and permanence. 


This is a responsibility for the spe- 
cialist. For more than half a century 
the John Van Range Company has 
maintained a staff of kitchen engin- 
eers whose only function is to render 
specialized assistance to architects 
responsible for planning modern 
facilities for the preparation and serv- 
ing of food for schools, colleges and 
public institutions. 


The kitchen at Hanover College, illus- 
trated above, was planned, designed 
and equipped by the John Van Range 
Company. working in cooperation 
with the college architects and ad- 
ministrative authorities. Similar instal- 
lations by Van engineers are to be 
found in scores of leading universi- 
ties, colleges, schools and hospitals. 


The services of John Van kitchen 
engineers are available, without 
charge or obligation, to all architects 
having food service problems on their 
boards. Have you such a problem? 





Ske John Van Range 


PMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





328 EGGLESTON AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Charles Stores Co., Richmond, typical of 
the many prominent Chain installations 
of Brasco Store Front Construction. 


Crawford Store, Chicago, with modern, brilliant 
Brasco Alumilited Aluminum Store Front Construc- 
tion. Architect: Frederick Stanton, Chicago. 


Wien you marvel at the beautifully brilliant, 
smooth and trim appearance of a Brasco Store 
Front, after years of service, you may be sure 
that it is not just happenstance. 


A store front is just as much a construction job 
as the foundation or walls, and requires the same 
degree of engineering ability, judgment,and above 
all, experience. 


Brasco started to “major” in experience some 
thirty years ago, pioneering and developing our 





=STORE RONTS= 


Solid Stainless Steel, Aluminum, 
Bronze, Cop er, Extruded Bronze or 
Extruded Aluminum, in Any Finish. 


JUNE 1940 


, There's 


more to faiths 
| than meets 





Modern Brasco Shadow Line Sash, 
shown with complete sill covering. 


designs and constructions, and leading the trend 
to the present, modern, advanced ideas in store 
fronts, interpreted in all metals, 


Thus, Brasco today represents the highest degree 
of practical perfection—amply proven by years of 
service on thousands of stores, everywhere—sound 
construction built for lasting beauty and assured 
glass safety —complete and unified—priced to 
fit any budget. 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) — ILLINOIS 
National Distribution for Your Convenience 





BRASCO MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill. 
Send Samples and Details of Brasco Modern Store 
Front Construction. 
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matter of 
CHOICE 





V HEN you use a 2” x 6” instead of a 
2” x 4” it is essential . . . either for an 
actual bearing load or a safety factor. 


Waren we use a large 34” naval bronze 
worm (at noextra charge), a solid machine 
cut gear and other features of quality 
construction in WIN-DOR Operators, it 
is not from choice . . . but because they 
are essential to a good operator. 


30 years of specialization, developing, 
designing and manufacturing casement 
window hardware... building the window 
operators your profession has accepted 
as the specification standard and the 
auxiliary devices that make the modern 
casement the most convenient and 
efficient window obtainable—30 years of 
actual experience in all types of building 
and climates has established definite basic 
structural and material requirements for 
casement hardware as essential to long 
trouble-free operation. Meeting these 
requirements is the basis of WIN-DOR 
design... the reason why you and your 
clients can depend on WIN-DOR per- 


formance. 


Any builders hardware man will be glad 
to demonstrate WIN-DOR Hardware— 
to point out its external beauty and 
internal strength. 


®@ In Section 16 of Sweet’s for 1940 
you will find a complete catalog 
and valuable information about 
casement window hardware. It is 
WIN-DOR’s contribution to better 
building through properly equipped 
casements. 


SECTION 16 


IN SWEET’S 
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WIN-DOR 


* 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
400 F North Wood Street 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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MORTGAGE RISK RATING 


(Continued from page 58) 





tance of a residential development’s eco- 
nomic background. Thus, six years of 
experience has seen FHA subtract 5 points 
from the weights of features Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6, and reassign the 15 points to “rela- 
tive economic stability.” 

The “column 5” weights do not, how- 
ever, reflect entirely the relative impor- 
tance of the several features. Certain 
features such as “architectural attractive- 
ness” are readily ratable through a wide 
range of degress of quality. Others such 
as “resistance to use” are not; the walls 
and floors of a house will either resist 
door-slamming and other wear and tear, 
or they will not. Consequently features 
falling in the former classification have, 
in general, been given higher weights 
than the latter. 


Borrower. Actual case histories briefed at 
the bottom of pages 438 and 439 clearly 
illustrate the mechanics and_ reasoning 
behind the ratings of would-be home 
owners. 


Mortgage pattern, the fourth and last divi- 
sion of FHA’s risk rating system, is the 
relationship between the mortgage secur- 
ity, the borrower and the provisions and 
conditions of the mortgage transaction. 
Totaling 100 points as in the preceding 
three categories, the “column 5” weights 
on the mortgage pattern rating grid are 
divided among six features: 


1. Ratio of loan to value—20 points 

2. Ratio of debt service to rental value 
—10 points 

3. Ratio of life of mortgage to eco- 
nomic life of building—5 points 

4. Lowest category rating—27 pcints 

5. Intermediate 
points 


6. Highest category rating—16 points 


category rating—22 


When a proposed loan covers less than 
60 per cent of the FHA’s property valua- 
tion, it is accorded a full “column 5” 
rating for the first feature on the list; if 
the ratio falls between 74 per cent and the 
maximum authorized (90 per cent for 
under-$6,000 properties) , it barely passes 
with a “column 1” rating. Second feature 
in the list reflects the ability of the prop- 
erty itself to pay, via rent, the debt serv- 
ice on the proposed mortgage. The 
maximum rating is assigned if the 
monthly mortgage payment is less than 
60 per cent of the property’s estimated 
monthly rental value; at the other ex- 
treme, if it exceeds 110 per cent of the 
rental value, the whole mortgage insur- 
ance application is promptly rejected. 

Limited by law to a maximum of 25 
years, term of the mortgage is covered 
in the third feature. If it is less than half 
as long as the estimated economic life of 
the house, this feature of the mortgage 
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pattern rates the full “column 5” weight: 
if the amortization period runs betweey 
80 and 100 per cent of the house’s life. 
the “column 1” rating is assigned; and. 
of course, a higher ratio means rejection. 

Last three features on the mortyage 
pattern rating grid cover again the 
security of the mortgage, refer back to 
the three above-mentioned elements of 
mortgage risk: property, location and bor- 
rower. Following the axiom that “a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link,” 
FHA assigns the heaviest weight of all 
mortgage pattern features to the weakest 
of these three elements. For example: if 
on their individual grids property, loca- 
tion and borrower have been given total 
ratings of, say, 73, 85 and 54, respectively, 
the borrower’s rating (being the lowest) 
would be entered as the fourth feature 
which is more heavily weighted (27 
points) than any other item on the grid. 
Carrying the example further, the prop- 
erty rating would come next; the location 
rating last, because it is the highest. 

Weight of each of these three features 
on the mortgage pattern grid is dictated 
by their originally assigned ratings. Thus, 
if the original rating of a property falls 
between 80 and 100, the feature com- 
mands the maximum “column 5” weight; 
between 60 and 70, “column 3”; between 
50 and 55, “column 1”; under 50, rejec- 
tion. 


Experience. From the foregoing analysis 
of the mechanics of risk rating, it is 
abundantly clear that FHA spares few 
details when considering a mortgage for 
insurance—a fact which is apt to be ob- 
scured by the vast volume of business 
(22,000 mortgages) it handles’ each 
month. 

That more than 320,000 mortgages cov- 
ering new construction have to date 
passed FHA’s rigorous examinations is a 
credit to Building. That some 87,000 
have been rejected is a credit to FHA’s 
integrity—and, to some extent, a debit 
for Building. About 21 per cent of all 
rejected new construction mortgages fall 
short of FHA’s passing mark due to the 
design and construction of the house. 
(Borrowers take most of the blame, ac- 
count for about 57 per cent of all these 
rejections: neighborhoods, 19 per cent; 
mortgage patterns, only 3 per cent.) 

Also a credit to FHA, its Frederick 
Morrison Babcock and its mortgage risk 
rating system is the performance record 
of all insured mortgages. As of April 1, only 
1579 loans had been foreclosed—about 
3/10 per cent of the total number of 
premium paying mortgages on the books. 
Thus far risk rating has withstood a! 
tests, even a marked business _reces 
sion in 1937. Its acid test will come wit!) 
the next major depression. Meanwhile, 
the FHA’s near-science of mortgage ris‘ 
rating serves house builders, buyers ali‘! 
financiers as do few other governme:'! 
services. 
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Blazing Sun—Icy Cold—Torrential Rains 
Attack Constantly—BUT 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


MEASURE UP TO HIGHEST PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 








that they will get 
Tested Finishes of 


2 Destructive industrial fumes in crowded factory areas 
* —icy sleet and wind—carry on a never-ending attack on 
these sturdy Pittsburgh coatings in Proving Ground No. 2 lo- 
cated at Newark, New Jersey. A history of each test panel is 
carefully charted to determine exact characteristics of finish. 





] Row on Row of inclined racks at our various proving 
® grounds throughout the country subject Pittsburgh Paints 
to the severest extremes of climate. Each finish must measure 
up to certain preconceived stand- 
ards before it is passed on to 
you. Above is pictured Proving 
Ground No. 1 at Milwaukee, W is. 


3 Hot tropical sun and salt sea air combine to blister and 
® break down ordinary paint finishes. But Pittsburgh Paints 
prove they can take it here, too, at Proving Ground No. 3 in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, by measuring up to or exceeding 
definite, rigid performance standards. 


Copr. 1940 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 








UBJECTED to the most severe mechanical tests as well as actual exposure 

tests, Pittsburgh Paints are constantly proving their toughness, elasticity 
and long life. Nothing is left to guesswork in Pittsburgh’s most modern 
paint factories. Spreading, hiding, wearing, chalking—every quality of 
good paint is checked and rechecked. These fine finishes must measure up 
to the very highest qualifications. That’s the reason architects have been 
specifying “Pittsburgh” for more than 80 years—why you will be assured of 
greater client satisfaction when your specifications include such famous 
names as Wallhide, Florhide, Waterspar Enamels and Sun-Proof Paints. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


AWARDS 
Fifth Pan American Congress of Archi- 
tects’ awards will be found on page 80. 


To Joun Guuias, New York, the annual 
Fellowship in Sculpture of the American 
Academy in Rome, for a term of two 
years beginning October 1, 1940. Esti- 
mated value of the Fellowship is more 
than $4,000. Honorable Mentions to H. 
Richard Duhme, Jr., Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts; Abbott L. Pattison, 





Chicago, a graduate of Yale University; 
and to Frederick Jean Thalinger, School 
of Fine Arts, Washington University, St. 
Louis. The Jury: James E. Fraser, chair- 
man, Gaetano Cecere, Lee Lawrie, Paul 
Manship and Bruce Moore. 


To Truman E. Puuiures, Portland, first 
award in the sixth U. S. Regional Compe- 
tition, Federal Office Building for Tacoma, 
Wash. Sixty-seven designs were entered 
by architects who were residents of Re- 
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By Actual Use— 


HE wide use of Pecora Calking in public 
buildings of every description, is attribu- 
table to its long record of satisfactory per- 
formance since 1908, under all weather 


conditions in all parts of the country. 


Definitely, Pecora Calking Compound will not 
dry out, crack or chip when properly applied. 
Pecora-protected buildings use less fuel, are 
freer from drafts, and maintain more uniform 


temperatures. 


Pecora invites your specification and request 


for details. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC., 


MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 


PECOR 


NO MATERIAL fe 
SO DEPENDABLE && 
Nor Tested So Long : 


4TH & VENANGO STREETS, 










Top—University of Md. Poultry Res. Lab., Col- 
lege Park, Md. Buckler & Fenhagen, Archt. 
Harwood-Nebel Co., Bidr. Calked by Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strip Co., Wash., D. C. 





Center—S. F. Austin Junior High School, Gal- 
veston, Tex. Ben Milam, Archt. Knutson Con. 
Co., Houston, Gen. Contr. 
Bottom—School, Athol Springs, N. Y. Bley & 
Lyman, Archt. and Barney Rebescher, Jr., Gen. 


Contr., Buffalo. Calked by Niagara Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN 


CALKING | 
COMPOUND 
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gion No. 10, including the States of Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah. 
Washington and Wyoming. Honorable 
Mentions: Whitehouse & Church, Port- 
land; Ashton & Evans, Salt Lake City; and 
Paul Gordon Carlson, Seattle. The winner 
receives a fee of $3,000 immediately, and 
an additional fee of $3,000 when he js 
called upon to serve as consultant during 
the preparation of working drawings and 
specifications by the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration. Jury: Roland E. Coate, Los 
Angeles; Henry F. Hoit, Kansas City; and 
Alfred Shaw, Chicago. 


To Maxwett Maynew Upson, New 
York, the Edward Longstreth Medal, 
among the 1940 awards of the Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
“in consideration of his contributions to 
the scientific development of foundation 
engineering and construction, character- 
ized by genius for invention and _tech- 
nical skill.” 

To Laurens Hammonp, Chicago, the 
John Price Wetherill Medal, also by the 
Franklin Institute, “in consideration of 
the inventive skill displayed in the de- 
velopment of the Hammond Organ . 

To Leo Henprik BAarKELAND, New York, 
the Franklin Medal, also by the Franklin 
Institute, “in recognition of his inventions 
and his contributions to the improvement 
of the industrial arts, and, in particular, 
of his invention and manufacture of the 
synthetic product, Bakelite.” 


To Gerorce Rospert McC.ievian, Hyde 
Park, Mass., the 53rd Rotch Scholarship 
for six to eight months of travel and 
study in Mexico. Mr. McClellan studied 
at the Boston Architectural Club, and 
last year won the Special Student Prize, 
giving him a year at M. I. T. The Jury: 
W. Pope Barney, Israel P. Lord and C. 
Clark Zantzinger, Jr. 


To Witu1m W. Lyman, Jr., Harvard 
Graduate School, the Booth Traveling 
Fellowship in Architecture. Placed second, 
Arthur Witt Brewer, Owosso, Mich.; third, 
Rufus H. Roys, University of Michigan. 
The Jury: Roger Bailey, Wells I. Bennett, 
George B. Brigham, Jr., Robert B. Frantz, 
Branson V. Gamber, Jean Hebrard, Wil- 
liam E. Kapp, Emil Lorch, George M. 
McConkey, Henry F. Stanton and Mal 
colm R. Stirton. 


To Vincent G. Kutne, East Orang: 
N. J., fourth year student at Columbi: 
University, the School Medal of th: 
A. I. A. “for excellence of scholastic recor 
throughout the four-year architectur: 
course.” Also the Henry Wright Memori: 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Rain never made a frog mad. — 
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periow yyeather EtiomParrett Specification 
TI | Roofs“providem: 

hava = 5 Barrett Specification Roofs ar€“applied oaty 

He‘thrives on it. by Barrett Approved Roofers according’ to 





And so does a Barrett Specification Roof. ~ Barrett specifications: The combination of 


The coal-tar pitch that is the life-blood-of this 


‘highest quality materials, expert workmanship 


famous roof is actually preserved by water. and _time-proved_application technique results 
That’s one reason why it has earned the right in roofs which laugh*<at time itself—roofs so 
to be called the world’s greatest built-up roof- | good they are bonded for periods up to 20 
ing compound. Rain, snow, hail) wind ~ a roofs so outstanding they regularly out- 
burning sun only serve to demonstrate the su- ~~ live their bonds by decades. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


9 4 0 


Birmingham, Alabama 
ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


*® Trade-mark of The Barrett Co. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Bicep For generations Barrett Roofs have been applied over true-level 
* aces. surfaces. It is not uncommon to keep roofs of this type continu- 
zously flooded for air conditioning and insulating purposes. 
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Prize “for the best solution of a housing 
problem.” Also the Construction Medal 
of the New York Society of Architects, 
as the outstanding member of the class 
in construction. 


To Miss Carman Renarp, Buenos Aires, 
the Kimball Fellowship award from Bar- 
nard College—an annual award valued at 
$1,200 “to a student from Spain or a 
Spanish-American country for graduate 
study at Columbia University.” Miss 


Renard has a bachelor’s degree in archi- 
tecture from the University of Buenos 
Aires. 


To Loren Russett Fisuer, Needham, 
Ind., the Jacob H. Lazarus Fellowship in 
Painting provided by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and awarded by the 
American Academy in Rome, for a term 
of two years. Estimated value of the Fel- 
lowship is more than $4,000. Honorable 
Mention: Sidney Simon, Pennsylvania 
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from the 
Lone Star State 


AZROCK Carpet Tile 


offers these 
Distinctive Advantages 


DE LUXE MARBLEIZING 


AZROCK Tiles are marbleized 
mechanically, adding exactness 
in style, greater beauty in color 
and design. 


INTEGRAL WAX FINISH 


High grade wax is applied to the 
surface of the tile during manu- 
facture, simplifies polishing, adds 
to life of tile. 






rformer 








TRIPLE-MIXED AND TRIPLE- 
TESTED 
AZROCK is mixed in three 
separate, distinct operations and 
is tested each time to assure 
perfection. 


MICRO-CUT 


AZROCK Tiles are micro-cut 
by an exclusive process, lay up so 
close no dirt can possibly collect. 


AZROCK 


(TRACE MARE £86.66 Pat OFF) 


Manufactired by UWALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. cin Business since 1912) 


Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, Texas; 
Distributing Contractors: in principal cities of U. S. A. 
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Academy of the Fine Arts. The Jury: 
Barry Faulkner, chairman, Gifford Beal, 
Jon Corbino, Dean Cornwell and Allyn 
Cox. 


To Joun Avucur Ho rasirp, Chicago, ap- 
pointment by the President to the Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts. 


To Epwarp Bruce, Washington, Chief 
of the Section of Fine Arts, Public Build- 
ings Administration, appointment by the 
President to the National Commission of 
Fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DesiGn. To the 
following associate members, elevation to 
the rank of Academician: Grosvenor At- 
terbury, architect; painters, Hugo Ballin, 
Robert Brackman, Jon Corbino, Dean 
Cornwell, Guy Pene DuBois, Roy Mason, 
Ogden M. Pleissner, Francis Speight and 
Theodore Van Soelen; sculptors, Gertrude 
Lathrop and Wheeler Williams; worker in 
the graphic arts, Thomas W. Nason. 


To Constance OrtMAYER, Winter Park, 
Fla., one of the two Avery Prizes for 
sculpture by The Architectural League of 
New York for her terra cotta statuette, 
“The Bather.” 

To Apuat S. Harpin, Rowayton, Conn., 
the other Avery Prize for his bronze 
statuette, “Nova Scotia Fisherman.” The 
Jury: Wheeler Williams, chairman, Gae- 
tano Cecere and Paul Jennewein. 


COMPETITIONS 

LeBrun TrRAveELING ScHoLarsuip of the 
New York Chapter, A.I.A. In the final 
stage are: John J. Brady, Washington, 
D. C.; James Breed, Richmond, Va.; 
Joseph Caponnetto, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
Louis Rochon, Gainesville, Fla.; Spencer 
Ringgold Smith, Flushing, N. Y.; Eugene 
Wasserman, Dept. of Architecture, Kansas 
State College. George W. Edwards, Frank- 
fort, Ky. and Arthur A. Carrara, Chicago, 
were named alternates. The winner will 
receive $1,400 for six months in travel 
and in the study of architecture. The 
Jury: Francis Keally, chairman, William 
Adams Delano, Otto Eggers, John Theo- 
dore Haneman, Wallace K. Harrison, Otto 
Langmann and John V. Van Pelt. 


Certiricates or Merit. A judgment will 
be conducted by the New York Chapter, 
A.LA., in cooperation with other profes- 
sional architectural bodies in the New 
York region, for the purpose of applaud- 
ing good design, planning, construction, 
and site planning by the architect in th 
small house field, and to publicize th: 
important contribution of the architect’ 


(Continued on page 76) 
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EPUBLIC TONCAN IRON 


lakes a b0W... 
in homes cited for honors 


Metal, 
: ders—Toncan 
L WORK: Lea 
SHEET META 


Republic Steel Corp- 


Royal Barry 
Wills 
/ Architect 


— 


METAL WORK: Toncan 26 gavge iron 


x T 
aa Republic Steel Corp- 


throughout, 





R. W Bramberg 
and Co. 
Builders 








Perkins, 
Wheeler & Will 
Architects 


e | a : Metal, 
SHEET METAL worK: Leaders—Toncan 
Republic Steel Corp- 7” 
Wheeler 6 Will 





Architects 


@ You may have seen them before — these 


outstanding homes shown in recent issues of 
Architectural Forum. 

In all of them, Republic Toncan* Iron was 
specified by architects to give the owners the 
ultimate in economy. Toncan Iron —the al- 
loyed iron — lengthens the life of sheet metal 
used in buildings for flashing,+leaders, down- 
spouts and ducts. 

Toncan Iron is an alloy of highly refined 
open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum. 
It possesses the highest rust-resistance of the 
ferrous metals in its price class. It lasts years 
longer than the non-alloy materials used for 
the same services — and stretches the building 
owner’s dollar over a longer, trouble-free life. 

So specify Toncan Iron. Made in black and 
galvanized sheets — and in pipe. May we send 
you literature? Write Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 


#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ic ws Pal off. 


ER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
S STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
L AND TUBES DIVISION 
N DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
SCON STEEL COMPANY 
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orLarge STRUCTURE 


There's a 


SPENCER 


In fact, there’s a special Spencer for every type of 
heating need and for every fuel—oil, gas, anthracite, 
coke or bituminous, Fully automatic, semi-automatic 
and hand-fired. For example: 





The Beauty Jacketed K Series Steel 
Tubular Boiler with standard or 
extended jacket (enclosing the fir- 
ing device). S.H.B.I. ratings up to 
500 ft. steam. Automatic, domes- 
tic, hot water, instantaneous or 
storage type. 


The Beauty Jacketed C Series Steel Tubular Boiler 
Ratings from 600 to 1950 feet steam with standard 
or extended jacket. Three-way fire travel. Quick, 
easy installation. Low first cost. 
Automatic domestic hot water, in- 
stantaneous or storage type. 


Also the “A” type Steel Tubular 
Boiler up to 42,500 feet. As well as 
the famous Spencer Magazine Feed 
Heater, and all-year water heating 
system, burning low-cost No. 1 Buck- 
wheat Anthracite or by-product coke. 


Write for complete catalogue. 


SPENCER HEATERS, Williamsport, Pa. 


A Division of Aviation Manufacturing Corporation 


SPENCER HEATERS 


FOR EVERY HEATING NEED 
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service to this field of practice. The houses must have been 
built within approximately 50 miles radius of New York 
City Hall, between January 1, 1938 and January 1, 1940, 
must have not more than six rooms, and must have cost no 
more than $7,000 exclusive of land and furnishings. Entry 
dates, June 1 to September 1. Duplicate awards will be 
made to the client and to the architect. Further details are 
being distributed through the cooperating organizations. 


Brince Design. American Institute of Steel Construction 
has announced its Jury for the 12th Annual Award for 
the most beautiful bridge of steel built during the past 
year. The Jury: J. K. Finch, Louis E. Jallade, Francis 
Keally, Roger W. Sherman, Hale Sutherland. Submissions 
were invited for not later than June 1. 


INDUSTRIAL ProGress ProGRAM, sponsored by the Lincoln 
Are Welding Foundation, provides a number of awards for 
reports describing advances and improvements made before 
June 1, 1942 by application of arc welding. Further details 


may be had by addressing the Foundation at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


San SaLtvapor GOVERNMENT OrFice Buitpina. A_ three- 
story building of reenforced concrete, total cost to be 
$600,000. Closing date, noon of July 15, 1940 in San 
Salvador. Further details of the problem and drawings re- 


| quired may be obtained from any of the Salvadoran con- 


sular offices in the U. S. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Harvarp University. The Department of Fine Arts offers 
a new course in its summer school on Regional Planning, 
which it defines broadly as the techniques of preparing 
programs for the utilization of resources. Further details 
may be had from Oscar Sutermeister, Instructor in Fine 
Arts, Straus Hall D-21, Cambridge, Mass. 


CALENDAR 

June 17-20. 1940 Semiannual Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; also at Ann Arbor, Mich., June 20-21; and at Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., June 19-22. 


June 24-28, Forty-third Annual Meeting, American Society 
for Testing Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


July 10-13. Biennial Convention of Alpha Alpha Gamma, 
the national fraternity of women architects, at Beekman 
Towers, New York. 


December 2-7. 14th National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Trenps OF Ursan LAnp. To assist American cities in their 
problems of planning, replanning, construction and _ recon- 
struction there has been formed the Urban Land Institute, 
sponsored by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Its first major work will be the study of urban 
decentralization. Consultants thus far selected include Har- 
land Bartholomew, St. Louis; E. O. Griffenhagen, Chicago; 
Miller McClintock, Yale University; J. C. Nichols, Kansas 

(Continued on page 80) 

















A few of the hundreds of 
modern developments for which 
Briggs Beautyware Plumbing 


Fixtures have been furnished 


SHEFFIELD VILLAGE 


Oakland, Calif. 


MANHASSET VILLAGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


} GLENwoop GARDENS 
New York City 


WESTMONT 
Washington, D. C. 


Park LANE DEVELOPMENT 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gaui Bros. Homes 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ScARSDALE MANOR 
New York City 


River Oaks 
Dallas, Tex. 


HUNTINGTON PaLms 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Lucas Hunt VILLAGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGHLAND TERRACE 
New York City 
PARKLANE 
Houston, Tex. 


Kew GARDENS 
New York City 


Macnouia Proyect 
New Orleans, La. 


Forp FouNDATION 
Dearborn, Mich. 


MarK Twain APARTMENTS 
Denver, Colo. 


INTERLAKEN GarDEN APARTMENTS 


New York City 


Dempsey-VANDERBILT HorTeL 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


ParK .TERRACE GARDENS 


New York City 


JU NE so 4 6 
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THE BYRON, a new 
20” x 18” lavatory by 
Briggs, beautifully 
compact, yet affording 
a spacious four-inch 
shelf for toiletries. Jt 
is also available in 
single porcelain leg 
and wall-hanging 
models. The towel bars 
are optional on the 
chromium leg model. 
In all models the extra 
durability of acid resist- 
ing porcelain enamel 
costs nothing extra. 


IT COMES OF 
A FINE FAMILY 


<< Each new fixture designed by Brices has the Briccs 





heritage. Its lines, as well as its lineage, are distinguished. 
Like all its predecessors, it possesses clean-cut functional 
beauty and the durability made possible by the utilization 
of better, more costly materials. Yet, as a result of modern 
production methods, it costs no more to specify Briggs 
Beautyware. The architect who does so, safeguards the 
investment of his client by combining beauty and lasting 
utility in the fullest measure. Illustrated catalog of the com- 
plete line of Briggs Beautyware Plumbing Fixtures will be 


) 


mailed on request. Briccs BEautyware, Detroit. [xR 
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EXHIBITION 

June 24 through July 12 
XIT-XIX CENTURY 
STAINED GLASS 


of French, Flemish, German, 


Na 


Austrian, and Spanish provenance 


- Onis comprehensive collection is one 


of the most varied and interesting 
ever made by either an individual or 
an institution. It illustrates supremely 
the evolution and history of the craft. 
Included in the exhibition are three 
very fine XIII century French pan- 
els; the central one, predominantly a 
rich deep blue, with a medallion of 


Christ robed in brilliant red and bear- 


— 


SE 
—— 


Gothic motif. It is interesting to note 


that this exceptional panel is very sim- 


ilar to the celebrated “Tree of Jesse,” 


—— 
———— 


| ing the cross, is bordered with an early 
in the Cathedral of Chartres. 


\ ww 


William Rand olph Heacst 


; Stained glass acquired by 
\ w 
/ 


) Inquiries invited; address Department E 


15 East 57 Street, New York City 
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City; and C. P. Wood, New York. The Institute is a non- 
profit organization to be supported by membership dues, 
by endowments and gifts. 


Fifth Pan American Congress 

Eleven countries were represented at Montevideo early 
last March in this international gathering of architects, 
with a total attendance of 586. George Harwell Bond of 
Philadelphia and Julian Clarence Levi were architect dele- 
gates from the U. S. under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Edwin C. Wilson, U. S. Minister to Uruguay. 

Seven themes had been set down in the agenda for study, 
and these were referred to committees for round table 
discussion: 1) Problems of Growth of American Cities; 
2) Middle Class Housing; 3) Public Competitions (Mr. 
Levi presiding); 4) The Auxiliary Specialties of Archi- 
tectural Work (Mr. Bond, vice chairman); 5) Comple- 
mentary Studies of Specialization in the Architectural 
Schools; 6) Systematizing the Study of the History of 
American Architecture; and 7) Unassigned Subjects. 

Through our delegation the A.I.A. presented to Archi- 
tect Alfredo Baldemir, President of the Republic of Ur- 
uguay, the Architects’ Tea Set; to Architect Horacio 
Acosta y Lara, Mayor of Montevideo, the two volumes of 
“Great Georgian Houses of American”; and to Architect 
Daniel Rocco, President of the Congress, another set of 
the same work. 

The U. S. joined in an exhibition of architecture and 
town planning held in the new Municipal Building of 
Montevideo, sending material gathered by the A.A. and 
various Federal Departments. When our delegates left, 
the surprising attendance of 4,000 persons daily was being 
recorded, with the closing date indefinitely postponed. 

Due to the fact that the U. S. Exhibit had been formed 
primarily as an educational exhibit for circulation among 
architectural schools, etc., in this country, no one building 
and the work of no one architect or firm of architects was 
shown in sufficient detail to be eligible for the Grand Prize 
of Honor of the entire exhibition. This honor went to Maur- 
icio Cravette, architect of the new Municipal Building and 
author of a most comprehensive plan for the city of 
Montevideo. 

To the U. S. were given 70 awards out of a total of 145 
for which she was eligible. The list follows: 

Prize or Honor 

Perry, Shaw & Hepburn for the Williamsburg Restoration. 

Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott for the New York 
Hospital, Cornell Medical Center. 

Paul Philippe Cret for the Federal Reserve Board Build- 
ing, Washington. 

Reinhard & Hofmeister; Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray; 
Hood & Fouilhoux for Rockefeller Center. 

Gotp Mepat anp DipLoMa 

Arthur Loomis Harmon for the Shelton Hotel, New York. 

Thomas Harlan Ellett for the Cosmopolitan Club, New 
York. 

Herbert A. Magoon for Jones Beach State Park, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Karcher & Smith for the U. 
delphia. 

Zantzinger & Borie for the Department of Justice Build- 
ing, Washington. 


Shreve, Lamb & Harmon for the Empire State Building, 
New York. 


S. Naval Hospital, Phila- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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As insurance against costly repairs and replacements, the architects of the Chicago Park Board 
used 100 tons of ARMCO Ingot Iron Sheets for ductwork in its new administration building. 


Tue functional design of this modern 
building suggests that it was planned 
for years of service at moderate main- 
tenance cost.... 

And inspection of the interior bears 
this out. The entire heating and ven- 
tilating system —a long mile of it — 
is of galvanized Armco Ingot Iron, a 
highly refined and extra-durable metal 
with a record second to none in air- 
conditioning work. 

Armco Ingot Iron is uniform sheet 
after sheet and carload after carload. 
This means there will be no vulner- 
able spots anywhere along the line; 
it means that you can assure your 


ae '~9? 48 


customers of long life and low up-keep 
every time you use at. 

For exposed ducts and other sheet- 
metal work that must be painted, 
Armco Galvanized Paintcrip Sheets 
are recommended. PaintGrip not only 
preserves the life of the paint but, 
since it can be painted at once, saves 
money in time and installation costs. 

If you have any sheet-metal prob- 
lem, large or small, consult us about 
it. We'll be glad to give you the bene- 
fit of our research and long varied 
experience in building applications. 
Write to: The American Rolling Mill 
Co., 901 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 





A NAME KNOWN TO MILLIONS 
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Drive out hot daytime air . . . suck in 
é cool, refreshing nighttime air—assure 
a | I complete client satisfaction with tested 


and proven ILGATTIC Systems! Fan 
is direct-connected to self-cooled mir- 
acle motor that “breathes,” avoiding 
friction, eliminating noisy belts and 
gears. Free-running, smooth, extremely 
quiet operation. Two speeds. No fire 
hazard. Designed, made, tested and 
guaranteed as complete unit. 








See ILGATTIC Systems and ILG Kitchen Venti- 


lating Fans in actual operation. 
ECONOMICAL 


eracticante ILGATTIC SYSTEM 


FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS, OFFICES, STORES, ETC. 


| 1949 WORLD'S FAIR “TOWN OF TOMORROW” 














ATTICS —Fan is permanently built 
into attic wall or dormer. Cool air is 
sucked in through lower floor 
windows replacing hot air forcibly 
exhausted by fan. ILG also makes 
portable, plug-in night cooling fans. 


PENT HOUSES — For apartments 
and buildings where attic installa- 
tion is not possible. Exhausts un- 
bearable heat, particularly in top 
floors ... sucks in cool outdoor 
air... inside temperatures drop 
from 5° to 20°. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2899 NORTH CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Offices in 41 Principal Cities 





WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG No. F482 
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Sitver Mepat AND DipLoMa 

Ingham & Boyd for Chatham Village, First Unit, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mellor & Meigs for residence of Arthur E. Newbold, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

Frank Lloyd Wright for residence of Edgar Kaufmann, 
Bear Run, Pa. 

R. C. Reamer for the Edmond Meany Hotel, Seattle. 

Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. for the Adler Planetarium, 
Chicago. 

Lyndon & Smith for the Beecher High School, Flint, 
Mich. and the Northville Grade School, Northville, Mich. 

Theodate Pope for the Avon School for Boys, Avon, Conn. 

Janssen & Cocken for the Longue Vue Club, Pittsburgh. 

Schmidt, Garden & Erikson for St. Francis Nurses’ Home, 
Pittsburgh. 

Arthur Brown, Jr. for the Department of Labor and In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Building, Washington. 

John Russell Pope for the Archives Building, Washington. 

Jackson, Robertson & Adams for the Providence County 
Court House, Providence, R. I. 

Gordon B. Kaufmann for Boulder Dam and Power 
House, Colorado River, Colo. 

Holabird & Root for the Chicago Daily News Building. 

Holabird & Root for the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

Howe & Lescaze for the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Bank and Office Building. 

Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker for the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

Paul Philippe Cret and Alexander Trowbridge for the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington. 

Bebb & Gould for the Art Museum, Seattle. 

John Gaw Meem for the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center. 

Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue and Carleton Monroe Wins- 
low for the California State and Fine Arts Building, San 
Diego. 

Cram & Ferguson for the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, Nave and West Elevation of Baptistry, New York. 

Hobart Upjohn and Otto F. Langmann for All Souls 
Unitarian Church, New York. 

And to each of the following U. S. Government Depart- 
ments on the basis of its exhibit as a unit: 

Housing Authority 

War Department 

Veteran Administration 

Department of Interior 

Department of Agriculture 

Navy Department 

HonoraBLE MENTION 

Dwight James Baum for residence of Anthony Cam- 
pagna, New York. 

Electus D. Litchfield for Yorkship Village, Camden, N. J. 

Robert Rodes MecGoodwin for “The French Village,” 
Philadelphia. 

Clarence S. Stein for Hillside Homes, N. Y. 

Reginald D. Johnson for the Santa Barbara Biltmore 
Hotel, Calif. 

Louis Justement for the Falkland Properties, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Harrison & Fouilhoux for the Rockefeller Apartments, N. Y. 

Wyatt & Nolting for the Warrington Apartments, Balti- 
more, Md. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Illustrations from 
**‘DEsIGNs FoR 60 SMALL Homes,” 
by Samuet Graser, Boston 


Replace messy. time-wasting plaster with walls which are dry, 


crack-proof, mar-resistant and, in most localities, cheaper to install and maintain. 


Blue Label WELDBORD DeLuxe WELDBORD 


for walls and ceilings for decorative effects 
on which paper or paint is to be with Walnut, Oak or African 


epplied—the only low-cowt panel 1 Mahogany. Faces are long-grain 1 

; 9] and book-matched for maximum 9 

which may be tight-butted for in- ye beauty. May be had on masonite re 

visible joints. rap > backing at buyer's option. eee 
*Prices are approximate list, F. O. B. nearest warehouse. 


The “Plywood Handbook of Residential Construction” contains complete data 
on dry-wall technique—FREE to Architects and Builders—send for your copy. 


‘FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Ul he a 2d A) Foleo) mee): i te) 7-yale). 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS at Seattle, Wash. + Birchwood and Algoma, Wisc. « Orangeburg, S. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Baltimore « Boston * Brooklyn *« Chicago « Cincinnati + 
Cleveland + Detroit *+ Los Angeles * Newark * New York * Philadelphia 


Nr lel detelatias Man, teal 


* Rochester * 
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Homes large or small 
— handled with profit 
— built in 10 to 30 days 


Within the past four years, 
$4,000,000 of architect-designed 
homes have been erected — with 
Precision-Built Construction. 
These homes are of all sizes, all 
types; they are in all parts of 
the country. 





The whole story is told in com- 
plete detail in TOMORROW'S HOMES 
—a book of nearly 400 pages, 
which we would like to send you. 
This book tells of shop fabrica- 
tion, of field erection, of exclu- 
sive wall-size panels, of esti- 
mating — shows how the archi- 
tect can be sure of profits on 
small homes as well as large; 


shows how to save time in plan- 





and 
supervising the job. The finished 


ning, drafting, estimating 


house is ready for occupancy, 30 
days after your plan is approved. 
The Precision-Built method em- 
ploys the Bemis 4” module—the 


most frequent increment occur- 


ring in the wood frame house. 
The use of this module means 
standardization, integration, sim- 
plification and time-saving — yet 
it does not in any way restrict 


the flexibility of your design. 


Precision-Built Homes are built 
of standard materials and with 
quality construction throughout. 


They are doubly insulated; they 


stay “new” longer; they are elig- 
ible for F.H.A. Insured Mort- 


gage Loans. 





TOMORROW’S HOMES is privileged 
to architects (in the U. S.) with- 
out charge. It is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs, work- 
ing details, rafter tables, area, 
lineal foot and cubic yard tables. 
It shows you how to build even 
low-cost houses at a profit. We 
invite you to write for your 
copy, using your firm’s letter- 


head. Only one copy to a firm. 
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Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott for Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Richard J. Neutra for school buildings, Los Angeles. 

Lester W. Geisler for the Miami Jockey Club. 

Frederick M. Mann for the University of Minnesota 
Memorial Stadium, Minneapolis. 

John and Donald B. Parkinson for the Los Angeles 
Coliseum. 

Schenck & Williams for the Dayton Y.M.C.A., Ohio. 

Bennett, Parsons & Frost for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Building, Washington. 

Paul Philippe Cret 
Washington. 

Delano & Aldrich for the Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington. 

Howard L. Cheney for the U. S. 
Beach, Fla. 

Shreve, Lamb & Harmon for the U. S. 
Court House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Paul Philippe Cret for the Calvert Street Bridge, Wash- 
ington. 

Aymar Embury II for the Triborough and Henry Hud- 
son Bridges, New York. 

Joseph Finger, Inc. for a “Printing and Lithography 
Establishment for Clarke and Courts,” Houston. 

Atlee B. and Robert M. Ayres for the Administration 
Building at Randolph Field, San Antonio. 

Milton B. Medary for the Bok Singing Tower, Mountain 
Lake, Fla. 

Davis, Dunlap & Barney for the American Bank and 
Trust Company Building, Philadelphia. 

Holabird & Root for the A. O. Smith Engineering Labora- 
tory, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morris & O'Connor for the interior of the Great Hall, 
Cunard Building, New York. 

Edward F. Sibbert for the S. H. Kress & Company Build- 
ing, New York. 

Marston & Maybury for the Pasadena Public Library, 
Hill Avenue Branch. 

Albertson, Wilson & Richardson for the Church of St. 
Joseph, Seattle. 

Aymar Embury II and J. L. Hamilton for the Winnetka 
Congregational Church, Ill. 


for the Central 


Heating Plant, 


Post Office, Miami 


Post Office and 


ERRATA 


Credit for paint on interior plywood walls Puget Sound 
House No. 1 (April, page 264, Architect E. J. Ivey) should 
have read—Plasterez, Laux Sales Co., Seattle. 


Clare C. Hosmer, architect, 59, in East Orange, N. J. Born 
in Oak Park, [ll., Mr. Hosmer had practiced in the West, in 
Florida and more recently had served with the New Jersey 
Housing Authority. He was a member of the A.LA. 


PERSONAL 

School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. is enlarging and bringing up to date its collection of 
educative materials. The School would appreciate data from 
manufacturers of building materials. 


Bert Haas, Designer, 301 Ayres Street, Corpus Christi, Tex., 
who specializes in store designing, would welcome informa- 
tion from manufacturers regarding new materials for this 
branch of architectural work. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sheetrock has features you can’t get 
in any other type of wallboard! 


Easy to apply 


Vanishing joint treatment 
Takes any decoration 


Popular demand 


Low cost 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. Fireproof product 
5. 
6. 





“Were using Sheetrock, Son, 
the Hreproof Wallboard that won't Warp, Buckle or Rot 


"I told your Dad that he'd want your room 
to have strong walls, And he'd want safety 
for you, too, the safety of fireproof Sheetrock! 

"You know I always say, when you use wall- 
board, use Sheetrock! It gives you advantages 
you can't get in any other type of wallboard.” 

. * * 

That's right! Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, 
does a lot for a little! Consider its fireproof fea- 
ture alone. Here is a wall and ceiling material 
that helps protect life and property! Yet it costs 
less than most combustible materials! And 
Sheetrock offers more than just fire protection. 
It won't warp, buckle or rot. Any skilled work- 


man can make its joints vanish to provide smooth, 
even surfaces.* Sheetrock surfaces will take any 


type of decoration and are easy to redecorate. 


Whenever you have a remodeling or build- 
ing problem calling for a wallboard, use fire- 
proof Sheetrock, an outstanding example 
of the application of research to home 
construction by the United States Gypsum 
Company. Like many other USG materials, it 
was developed to give you better, safer build- 
ing, with more fire protection—a better value. 


Fireproof Sheetrock is sold by leading lumber 
and building material dealers everywhere. 


*For vanishing joints, ask for Recessed-Edge Sheetrock and Perf-A-Tape. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY = 


-where research develops better, safer building materials 


4 0 


Another dramatic USG advertisement! This 
year USG helps sell you and better building 
to America with advertisements in — 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS, AMERICAN HOME, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
LIFE, COLLIER'’S, PARENTS’ and others. 







You May Save Many Dollars by 
Getting Help From These Books 
Avoid mistakes, know how to build or re- 
model, save money! Read “How to Have the 
Home You Want” for genuine guidance in 
building or buying a home. 116 pages of 
practical facts. Or get a copy of ‘‘How to 
Modernize and Make It Pay.” See how intelli- 
gent home modernization can pay for itself 
in better value. 84 pages of valuable ideas. 

USG offers you-these helpful, valuable new books 
at only 10c each. Ask your local USG Dealer or 


mail us the coupon today, while the supply lasts. 
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Number One news spot 
in the U.S.A. 


‘Au IN!” 


It is the voice of Bill Donaldson, Su- 
perintendent of the House press gal- 
lery. Every Friday morning at 10:30 
and Tuesday afternoon at 4, that famil- 
iar call resounds through the oval in- 
ner room of the White House offices. 


And with these two words, as free 
of ceremony as the shout of a sub- 
way guard, proclamation is made that 
the accredited correspondents of the 
nation’s newspapers—75 to 200 strong 
—will now proceed to question the 
President of the United States. 


> Let no foreign newspaperman sup- 
pose (and several of them are usually 
present) that the absence of fanfare 
implies any lack of seriousness. Not 
these days. 


In the doldrums of last winter, the 
spot news men in the front row and 
the stiff-collared Mark Sullivan at the 


. rear exchanged many a wisecrack with 


the man in the chair. But now the cor- 
respondents’ questions, always pre- 
pared in advance and carefully word- 
ed, are asked with a full sense of their 
national and international import. 


The front row may occasionally re- 
lieve the tension with a jest, but for 
the most part the problems of the 
hour are too harsh and dire for any- 
thing but the gravest faces, the most 
searching and genuine thoughtfulness 
on both sides of that famous, gadget- 
laden desk. 


> Number One news spot in the 
U. S. A.? Yes, and in this portentous 
year of 1940, it may well be more 
than that. For this year, a World War 
and an American presidential elec- 
tion cross each other’s paths—a meet- 
ing more weighted with destiny than 


any conjunction of planets. 


Third term possibilities ...changes 
in defense plans ...developments in 
foreign policy...no mewsman can go 
through these doors now without feel- 
ing that he may come out with a story 
for the history books. 


> Not always have the Presidential 
doors swung open to correspondents. 
Most 19th century Presidents, even 
Lincoln, were suspicious of newspa- 
permen. But during the reign of the 
unbending Cleveland, a reporter 
named Bill Price hit on the scheme of 
hanging around the White House gate 
to buttonhole the departing visitor, 
and he soon had plenty of imitators. 


It was Theodore Roosevelt who 
first saw the possibilities in that little 
group of gate-watchers. One rainy day 
soon after the assassin’s bullet had 
catapulted him into the Presidency, 
he called them in, gave them an ante- 
room of their own, and established 
the custom of face-to-face question- 
ing of President by press. 


> This journalistic questioning has 
really become part of the American 
governmental process. It means that 
Democracy gets more than lip service 
between elections. It means that it is 
somebody’s regular job to report to 
the stockholders of U.S. A., Inc. what 
their chief has on his mind. Extended 
to all other public servants in Wash- 
ington, it means that the citizen learns 
what the government is doing, and the 
government learns what the citizen is 
thinking. 

White House coverage, of course, is 
only a fraction of the complicated 
Washington assignment. The queer 
little political island of D. C. is dot- 
ted with news sources. There is the 
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Senate, which can (and has) upset the 
Presidential foreign affairs apple cart. 
There is the House, which must untie 
the purse strings for every Presiden- 
tial project. There is the Supreme 
Court, which can topple his legisla- 
tion after it’s all signed, sealed, and 
delivered. And the Executive Depart- 
ments ... and the 79 independent ad- 
ministrative agencies ...and the for- 
eign embassies and legations... all 
gushing news from time to time faster 
than the White House itself. 


P It’s no job for an amateur—and 
there are no amateurs in the Washing- 
ton correspondent corps. Many have 
been foreign correspondents in impor- 
tant European capitals, editorial writ- 
ers on great metropolitan papers, 
managing editors or city editors. Many 
write books, magazine articles, syndi- 
cated columns. Though their median 
age is only 37, every one has proved 
himself on some lesser firing line. And 
they are paid accordingly. .. $25,000 
for the tops, $6000 for the average. 


No other group in Washington is 
their superior in intelligence. None 





































Genuine wood grains—in fact actual 
wood veneers—incorporated into a 
plastic sheet so that they have all the 
qualities of a plastic, offer in Formica 
"Realwood", a beauty and a perma- 
nence that has never been possible with 
wood before. 


Wainscot, doors, counter paneling 
and tops made with this material have 
a clarity and perfection of finish that no 
other method of finishing wood can pro- 
vide. The finish is very inert chemically; 
it is not porous, and the result is that it 
will not spot and stain in ordinary use. 

The surface is much harder and more 
durable than any wood surface hereto- 
fore available. 


In the Hagerstown (Md.) City Hall, 
shown in the illustrations, the architects, 
Taylor & Fisher, A. J. Klinghorst, asso- 
ciates, specified the material for wain- 
scot and counters and got a very attrac- 
tive and practical result. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 


4620 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FOR BUILLODEING >PURPOS E S 
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Westinghouse Memorial High School, Wilmerding, Pa. Norman J. Reist, Supervising 
Principal. Hunter & Caldwell, Registered Architects, Altoona, Pa. H. F. Lenz, Regise 
tered Engineer, Johnstown, Pa. Graham Piping Co., Heating Contractor, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


\ the many outstanding buildings in which Herman Nelson Air Condi- 
tioners for Schools have been installed is the Westinghouse Memorial High School 
at Wilmerding, Pennsylvania. This attractive new school is equipped with 38 a 
Herman Nelson Units. 

There is something in addition to its high quality that accounts for the wide- 
spread acceptance of Herman Nelson Equipment by School Authorities. Thirty 
years ago, The Herman Nelson Corporation made it a definite policy that each 
representative in the field must have a knowledge of school heating and venti- 
lating problems. 

This same policy holds true today. Every member of Herman Nelson's nation- 
wide organization is in a position to assist in the solution of school air condition- 


ing problems. 


SS THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 





General Offices and Factories at Moline, Illinois. Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: t 


Portland, Me. « Boston, Mass. « Westfield, Mass. « New York City « Watervliet, N. Y. « Buffalo, N. Y. « Syracuse, N. Y. « Washington, D. C. 

Richmond, Va. « Roanoke, Va. « Charlotte, N. C. « Nashville, Tenn. « Memphis, Tenn. « Indianapolis, Ind. « Chicago, Ill. « Peoria, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa. « Harrisburg, Pa. « Scranton, Pa. « Pittsburgh, Pa. « Johnstown, Pa. « Milwaukee, Wis. « Des Moines, Iowa + St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. « Emporia, Kans. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Omaha, Neb. « Oklahoma City, Okla. « Detroit, Mich. « Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cleveland, Ohio « Cincinnati, Ohio « Toledo, Ohio + Dallas, Texas « Missoula, Mont. « Denver, Colo. « Salt Lake City, Utah « Spokane, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
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How to satisty the Client with “Expensive” Tastes 


and a Modest Budget—use” Mécr&ce for walls 


Marlite is the only pre-finished wall material 
offering all these advantages 


UNLIMITED DECORATIVE SCOPE. Over 100 colors (from 


pastels to full strength colors) and many patterns: plain, tile, marble, and 
genuine wood-veneers, to choose from. 


EASY TO CLEAN. Marlite’s glass-smooth surface is easily kept 


clean and fresh with a damp cloth. 
ECONOMY AND PERMANENCE. Reasonable in cost... elimi- 
nates the expense of periodic renovating required by less durable materials. 


ADAPTABILITY. Suitable for a wider range of applications than any 
other pre-finished wall material due to variety of colors and pat- 
terns available. 


EASY TO INSTALL. Large wall-size panels (4 ft. by 12 ft.) can be 


cut to size and applied to any surface—curved or flat, new or old—by 
carpenters in a few hours’ time. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. + 61 Marsh Place « Dover, 0. 





means 8 i i HO mm. 


A COMES IN LARGE For Complete Product Information 
WALL-SIZE PANELS See Our Catalog in Sweet's 11/34. 
(4 feet x 12 feet, readily cut to size) 


PLAIN COLORS, TILE and MARBLE-PATTERNS, and 
WOOD-VENEERS. WOOD and METAL MOULDINGS 





A STRIKINGLY ORIGINAL SETTING in the 
famous El Dorado Room of the Hotel Com- 
modore Perry, Toledo, Ohio, designed by 
Mr. A. Rindskopf. Executed in Silver and 
Orchid Marlite Plain-colors, it is an out- 
standing example of how Marlite can be 
utilized to create the ‘‘distinctive’’ atmos- 
phere that puts night clubs, cocktail lounges, 
etc., in the “favorite rendezvous” class. 


RICH SIMPLICITY marks this executive 
office done in Marlite Genuine Wood- 
Veneer. To the professional and executive 
office, Marlite Genuine Wood-Veneers and 
*Carstenite panels bring the rich, natural 
colors of costly woods at a surprisingly 
reasonable cost. 








MARLITE INTRODUCES a note of captivating charm and MARLITE ZEBRAWOOD-vivid-patterned and warm- THE MARLITE BATHROOM always “looks its best’’ . 


ety into today’s super-efficient kitchens .. . gives toned—lends a delightfully exhilarating ‘‘lift’’ to this mod- has a spontaneous sparkle of color that never fails to 
them an irresistible individuality. And Marlite’ Ss su- ern living room...gracefully complementing its comfort- captivate a woman's heart. Doubly so, when she learns 

mely easy-to-clean, glass-smooth surface is a blessing able informality. Marlite Genuine Wood-Veneers and how Marlite utterly simplifies her cleaning tasks. 

t never ends. A damp cloth keeps Marlite always *Carstenite panels bring distinction to foyers, executive Marlite is equally adaptable for den, bedroom. recrea- 
fresh and new-looking. offices, dining rooms, etc. tion room, kitchen, etc. 


*Carstenite is the trade name of the raw, unfinished panels. 


MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. 
61 Marsh Place ¢ Dover, Ohio 
Please send me your free book showing how beautiful 
interiors can be created with Marlite. 





Name 
Firm 
Address 
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MORE VALUE — The 
more Revere Copper in 
a home—the more desir- 
able it is to own, rent or 
sell. Banks and the F.H.A 
both recommend the ie 
of copper at vital spots, 


MORE PROTECTION 
—Revere products for 
roofing, flashing, gutters 
dow N spouts, weather 
stripping and window 
frames make a home 
weather-tight through 
the years. 


MILLS: B 
ALTIMORE, MD. + TAUNTON, MASS. - NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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A significant architectural trend today is the increas- 
ing amount of copper and copper alloys now being used 
in construction. 
In developing copper and copper base alloys for 
building use and in bringing the cost of them down 
within reach of practically every home owner, the cop- 
per business founded by Paul Revere in 1801 has played 
an important role. Today, Revere Products are standard 
for roofing; flashing, gutters and down spouts; weather 
stripping, termite-proofing; water, heating and air con- 
ditioning lines; storage tanks; thresholds, window 
frames and the like. You can get full details on Revere 
Products simply by writing to Revere Executive Offices, 


230 Park Avenue, New York. 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Distributors and Offices in most of America’s major cities 
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MORE COMFORT — 
Revere copper or copper 
alloys from main to fau- 
cet in water supply sys- 
tem—heating system and 
air conditioning, insures 
dependable, long-lived 
performance, 








MORE BEAUTY — The 
beauty of Revere copper 
increases with age. In- 
side and out — copper 
brass or bronze acces- 
sories and fixtures add 
lasting charm to a home. 





* SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This Helpful, Time-saving Specification Book 
on OVERHEAD TYPE, DOORS 
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For Detail Specifications See Page 18 
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WLL.. U.S.A 
ROWE MANUFACTURING co. CALESBURG 





@ Attach your Professional Card or Business Letterhead 
and Specification Book will be sent FREE on request. 


ADDRESS 


Includes 
Residential, 
Commercial, 
and 
Industrial 
Doors 


Shows 
14 Models of 
Overhead 
Type 
Doors 


Shows 
Full Line 
Extension Spring, 
Torsion Spring, 
and 
"Ro-To Live”’ 
Spring Doors of 
Overhead Type 


Gives Architect's 
Specifications 
on Back 
of Each 
Detailed 
Drawing 


Shows 
4 Pages 
of Special 
Architectural 
Effects 


Nation-wide 
Sales and 
Installation 
Service 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 


998 Holton St., Galesburg, Illinois, U.S.A. 











SPECIFY “COMPLETE SATISFACTION” 


WITH NAIRN WALL LINOLEUM 


HEN architectural specifications call for walls of Nairn Wall 
Linoleum, all parties are satisfied. 

From the architect’s view-point! No other material offers such a 
wide range of decorative possibilities. In delicate pastels, rich dark 
tones, mottled and striated effects, it lends itself to any decorative 
scheme. Because of its extreme flexibility, Nairn Wall Linoleum is 
easily adapted to any structural design, may be smartly rounded at 
corners and openings. And its use for beautiful, distinctive ceilings 
is on the increase. 

From his client’s view-point! Nairn Wall Linoleum offers per- 
manent beauty, plus economy. Once correctly installed, it never 
needs refinishing. It is easily maintained. Sanitary, too. Its satin- 
smooth surface is free of cracks and crevices that harbor dirt. 

Installed by Authorized Contractors, Nairn Wall Linoleum is 
fully guaranteed. Write for free booklet, “If Walls Had Ears.” 
CONGOLEUM NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


WALL LINOLEUM 


SANITARY 
WASHABLE 


PERMANENT 
ECONOMICAL 
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STRAN-STEEL 


When a fire chief is amazed—that’s news! 
But that was the reaction of both the owner and the fire chief 
to the way Stran-Steel construction resisted the spread of 
a fire that burned within the walls of this Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, residence. 

Thanks to the fire resistance of Stran-Steel studs, joists and 
sills, the blaze was kept confined. Steel construction guaran- 
teed walls and ceilings against collapse. As the result, repair 
bills were trivial compared to the damage that would have 
been done to conventional wood-type construction. 


Stran-Steel simplified construction cuts building costs, speeds 
erection schedules. Its exclusive nailing feature makes pos- 
sible faster, more rigid fastening of collateral materials to 
the framework. 


What’s more, Stran-Steel structures cost less for upkeep. This 
modern structural material is fire-safe, shrink-proof and termite- 
proof. Write today for the illustrated booklet describing how 
Stran-Steel can simplify your multiple-housing or single 
dwelling designs. Or turn to Stran-Steel in your copy of 
Sweet's Catalog. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


607 SHELBY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


UNIT OF 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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{ TRADE-IN 





VALUE 


HERE’S SOMETHING to think about 
the next time you specify paint. 

A good paint job may grow old 
—may eventually need to be done 
over—buteven so, it still has trade- 
in value. It’s inthe same class with 
an automobile or a refrigerator. 

Trade-in value in paint simply 
means whatever money the prop- 
erty owner saves on the price of 
his repaint job. The painter who 
does the new work doesn’t figure 
up this “allowance” in dollars and 
cents and put it in his estimate— 
but it’s deducted from the bill just 
the same. 


Generous trades are the rule 
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when the previous painting was 
done with Dutch Boy W hite-Lead. 
This fine paint cuts down the cost 


of repainting in two ways: 


1. No old paint to be removed, Dutch 
Boy does not crack and seale. There are 
no scaly surfaces that have to be burned 
and scraped off (that’s slow, costly work) 
before they can be repainted. 


2. Nonew priming coat. Since the sur- 
face is smooth and unbroken, it is not 
necessary to reprime before applying 
the new coats. 


Make sure that your clients get 
« : 

paint with this high trade-in 

value. Pluslong wear. Plus beauty. 


Specify Dutch Boy White-Lead. 
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This is the slogan of the national advertising 
campaign on white-lead now being conducted 
by the Lead Industries Association. The purpose 
of this campaign is to promote a wider under- 
standing of the advantages of white-lead paint. 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 
West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincin- 
rati; 1213 West Third St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis ; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 1376 River Ave., Pittsburgh : 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Phila. 
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Gree Again! Thee Chowce ta Vig KIMSUL! 





Permanent Homes, Inc., beautiful Silver Spring, 





Maryland, Development, joins growing list 


of subdivisions with KIMSUL-ated Homes 
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@ The preference for KIMSUL* among architects 
and builders is growing every day! . . . Nor is it 
hard to discover why KIMSUL satisfies so many 
builders and home owners. First of all, it’s one 
of the most efficient insulating materials known. 
It’s a material that will last —because it’s forti- 
fied with asphalt and chemically treated, to give 
it the permanence of a lifetime. KIMSUL is 
clean, pleasant to handle—and installs with 
remarkable speed and ease. Once installed, 
KIMSUL “stays put,” won't sag .. . sift or “pack 
down” inside the walls, thanks to the unique 
stitching feature that holds KIMSUL perma- 
nently in place. Moreover, KIMSUL is highly 
resistant to fire and impervious to moisture. 
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Kimsuc 
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SEE HOW QUICKLY AND EASILY KIMSUL INST 
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2. Exactly fits standard 3. KIMSUL is nailed at 
with lath and nails... widths and spacing ... bottom—cut off—that’sall! {_ 














IMSUL 


AUC. us. ¢ Cam. Pat ong 


INSULATION) 


Architects, contractors, builders and home 
owners who have had experience with KIMSUL 
are telling others about KIMSUL’S many great 
advantages. For complete information about 
how much more KIMSUL will do for the money, 
mail coupon today! 


* Reg. U.S. and Can. Pat. Off 


MAIL COUPON TODAY | 
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| KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ( Building Insulation Dit 

| Established 1872 

| 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago AF-6 
O Please send a representative 

| Oo Please send Free Book, ““Greater Comfort—W inter and 

| Summer 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 


Address 





The beautiful new Arrowhead Springs Hotel in San Bernardino, Calif. All exposed concrete was 
poured against Plyform and not plastered over! Close-ups below show the smooth, flawless surfaces. 
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You get smooth concrete surfaces at lower 
cost when you specify... 


PLY/ORM 


The only grade of Douglas Fir Plywood made especially 


for concrete form work 


@ Plyform is the only grade of Douglas Fir Plywood 
made especially for concrete form work. Constructed 
with special care from special veneers and special glues 
... oil-treated and edge-sealed at the mill . . . Plyform 
is a quality product that not only forms smoother con- 
crete but also gives numerous re-uses when handled 
with reasonable care. 

Plyform is easily distinguished from Plypanel or other 
grades of Douglas Fir Plywood by the diamond-shaped 
“grade trade-mark” and the silver-green edge seal on 
every panel. In most areas Plyform costs just over lc a 
square foot more than Sound 2 Sides Plypanel of the 
same size and thickness . . . but is worth more because 
of its dependable, economical performance. 


For more information, consult Sweet’s Catalog or write 
for free Concrete Form Booklet. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Washington. 


Here’s why Plyform panels are better 


1 Plyform is manufactured in ing smooth concrete surfaces. 

* strict accordance with U.S. Plyform serves as sheathing 

Commercial Standard CS45-38, and lining combined. 

by Association Mills. Only spe- 

cial highly water-resistant 3 Every panel is sanded 

premium glues are used. The * satin-smooth, oil-treated 

cores of the panels are better and edge-sealed at mill. 

than those used in standard in- 

terior types of Douglas Fir Ply- 4 The distinctive silver-green 

wood. The faces are similar in * edge seal and the dia- 

appearance to SO2S Plypanel mond-shaped “grade trade- 

but must be at least 1/8’ thick mark’ stamped on every Ply- 

before sanding. form panel are positive, instant 
identifications of a genuine Ply- 

y Both sides of every Plyform form panel. Specify Plyform on 

* panel are usable for form- your next job. 
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Associated architects 
on the Arrowhead 
gocieee, Hotel were 
Paul illiams and 
Gordon Kaufman. The 
builder: Wm. Simpson 
Construction Co. 
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STEEL BOILERS 


In 1936 the Wausau School Board replaced their old heat- 
ing equipment with 2 No. 942 Kewanee Coal Burning 
Boilers. In March, 1940, Mr. Everett C. Hirsch, Superintendent 
of Schools, writes this final confirmation of his chief custodi- 
an’s figures: 


"In the severe winter 1934-35 the coal 
consumption for the school year in Cen— 
tral school was 1,430 tons and in the last 
year of the old equipment 1,340 tons. Dur— 
ing the first school year with the new 
plant the coal consumption in Central 
Building was 478 tons...a net difference 
of 952 tons and 862 tons respectively." 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, 


division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation ° 


The experience of the Wausau, Wisconsin, 
School Board in their Central High School 
is “Red Hot” Proof of the false economy 
in keeping old heating plants on the job. 


That saving averages approximately $8000 injust one heating 
season...considerably more than the total cost of the boilers. 

With the new heating plant in operation the entire build- 
ing has been kept comfortably warmed for the first time 
since it was built . .. and that was true even during 
sub-zero temperatures of 18 and 24 degrees below. And 
one man, instead of the former 2, has taken care of the 
firing. There's an additional annual saving of $1,100 for 
electric current as well. 


Has Your School an Antiquated System? 

* If so, a new heating plant may do the oy 
same job for you. ..Ask your architect, 
or heating engineer or heating contractor. 


240-1 


ILLINOIS 


Branches in 64 Cities—Eastern District Office: 37 West 39th St., New York City 
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mortar (1), it is much easier to shove the brick accu- y, 


Take some Brixment mortar and some mortar made 





with lime and cement. Try shoving a full head-joint rately into place, with a full head-joint, than it is to do 
with each mortar. You'll find that with the Brixment the same thing with the other mortar (2). 





BRIXMENT Mortar is 
Much More Plastic! 





Probably the one most important characteristic mortar. .. . Make the test above —or better yet, 
any mortar can possess is plasticity. Within certain try Brixment mortar on your next job and see 
limits, plasticity is the greatest single factor not the difference for yourself. 


only in the economy of the brickwork, but also 
in its strength, its neatness and its resistance to 


the passage of water. 


For nearly twenty-five years, bricklayers all over 
the United States have said that Brixment makes 
the most plastic and workable mortar they know. 
Its working qualities are comparable to those of 
straight lime putty. Because of this unusual plas- 


ticity, a bag of Brixment will carry three full cubic 





feet of sand and still make an ideally workable 


BRIXMENT 


For Mortar and Stucco 
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Development of Walter 
O'Hara & Sons, Arlington, 
Va. Roofed with 1,000 
squares RU-BER-OID 15” 
Thick Butt Asphalt Shing- 
les. Sided with 300 squares 
Eternit Sno-White Co- 
lonial Timbertex Siding. 
Architect: William F.Tapp, 
Arlington, Va. 





Development of Benson 
& Vest, Arlington, Va. 
Roofed with 450 squares 
RU-BER-OID 12” Thick 
Butt Asphalt Shingles. 
Sided with 450 squares 
Eternit Sno-White Colo- 
nial Timbertex Siding. 





RU-BER-OID 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PRODUCTS 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
ASBESTOS SIDINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASBESTOS -CEMENT 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
ROOF 
INSULATION BOARD 
ROCK WOOL 
INSULATION 
ASBESTOS 
PIPE COVERINGS 
WATERPROOF 
SHEATHINGS 





A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT... 


R . RU-BER-OID ASPHALT SHINGLES 
Sidwalls ... ETERNIT ASBESTOS SIDING 


Prospective home owners see the roofs and sidewalls first. 
And what clinches the sale in many developments, are the pow- 
erful sales features of this combination — RU-BER-OID Asphalt 
Shingles and RU-BER-OID—Eternit Asbestos-cement Sidings. 


RU-BER-OID Asphalt Shingles have everything—colorful beauty, 
fire safety, plus a performance record of durability that insures 
freedom from upkeep expense — real economy. The line of 
RU-BER-OID Asphalt Shingles is complete. There are types, 
colors, designs and thicknesses to meet every price home you 
may build 

RU-BER-OID — Eternit Asbestos-cement Sidings also provide a 
real sales spark. They have style and beauty. In Colonial or 


Thatch designs, they give charm to today’s most popular 
architecture. These sidings are water-repellent, fireproof and 
rotproof. Neither paint nor stain is required to prolong their 
life. That means reduced upkeep costs. 


See these new modern sidings—with “wood grain” beauty —in 
colors of sno-white and steel gray, or, with a smooth finish in 
browntone, greentone and varitone. See also the line of 
RU-BER-OID Asphalt Shingles. Together, they are a combination 
hard to beat. They give your clients sound building invest- 
ments. They give you a plus to talk about and sell. 

We urge you to get all the facts. Write today. Dept. AF-6. The 
Ruberoid Co., Executive Offices, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


RU-BER-OID 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















































Let 


‘em splash! 


They can’t harm these walls 


F you can take your eyes away from the dog for an 

instant and look at the walls, you'll see the newest 
idea for distinctive bathrooms at moderate cost 
porcelain enamel with stainless steel trim which 
can be kept clean by merely wiping with a damp 
cloth 

Here are familiar, time-proved materials used in 
an interesting, different way. Large panels in a 
variety of colors give you new possibilities for bath- 
room design. Any shape that can be made with steel 
is possible with porcelain enamel. You can get 
rounded corner sections, fluted panels, special orna- 
ments and borders which give you freedom to design 
unusual bathrooms. 


Porcelain enamel wall paneling is easily applied 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 


on old or new walls. Methods are detailed in the 
Don Graf data sheets. If you don’t have these in youn 
files we'll send them on request. 

Joints are made water-tight with a special cement 
which has adhesive qualities to allow for expansion 
and contraction. Backing of the panels is usually 
done with plywood or rigid insulating board to 
increase rigidity and deaden noise. 

This porcelain enamel is permanently fused on 
U-S-S VirRENAMEI a sheet with a special su 
face on which porcelain can be fused better than 
ever. You can identify it by the seal shown below. 
lo find out where to buy U-S-S VitRENAMEL prod- 
ucts, write to Carnegie-Hlinois Steel Corporation, 
621 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





PORCELAIN ENAMEL ON 


STEEL KEEPS HOMES BRIGH! 


AND CLEAN 





In hot-water heaters and 
laundry tubs 





In bathtubs, lavatories and 
medicine cabinets 





This seal marks porcelain 
enamel on the U-S-S Vitre- 
namel base. 





“<M Ela 
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ASPHALT ROOFING 


Here’s news of vital interest to every member 
of the building industry. The Philip Carey 
Company announces that it has been licensed 
under patents of the United States to manu- 
facture ASQU asphalt roofings—one of the 
most important developments in asphalt roof- 


ing in a generation. The improved process 
assures: 


Felt saturated to at least 98144% of its 
total capacity. 


Practical Elimination of Severe Blistering, 
Sliding, and Loss of Mineral Granules 


Uniformity of Quality, Controlled Hour by 
Hour in Manufacture 


Longer Roof Life— Lower Cost per Year 


ASQU roofings and the process of manufac- 
ture are the result of a long search to find the 
cause of the lack of uniformity in asphalt roof- 
ings and in their wearing quality. Scientific 
research developed the reason—incomplete 





asphalt saturation of the felt was the princi- 
pal cause. 


The Underwriters’ minimum standard re- 
quires saturation of the felt with asphalt to at 
least 85% of its total capacity, CAREY 
ASQU roofings are saturated with asphalt to 
no less than 9814% of maximum capacity, 
effectively preventing the weather from get- 
ting in and damaging the felt. 


CAREY is taking the story of ASQU roof- 
ings to the buying public of America through 
its national advertising. The Architect who 
wishes to render real service to his clients will 
want to know all about this patented product. 









SEND FOR THE FACTS * 


Send today for this new book. 
It tells the story of ASQU 
roofings—why and how this 
roofing was developed—what it 
means in roofing economy. This 
is BIG NEWS, so don’t wait. 
Write today—address Dept. 10, 
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} WHAT DO THEY SAY ABOUT YOU.. 








“ITS BEEN A COLD WINTER | —= 
BUT OUR FUEL BILLHAS | &_ = 
BEEN MIGHTY SMALL” 














Mai a home that suited its owners per- 


fectly when they moved in turns out to be a head- 


ache when the operating costs pile up. Then the 
owners, who may have stretched their resources 
to make the down payment and keep up the in 
stallments, are likely to say, ‘‘Why didn’t some- 
one tell us that it would cost so much to operate 
this house?” 

One of the operating expenses that often run 
far higher than anticipated is the heating bill. 
Keeping a house warm enough to be comfortable 
and healthy with high cost fuels in very cold 
weather upsets many a carefully planned 
budget. 

So the owners fret about the cost, or endanger 
their health by keeping their home too cool for 


comfort. Criticism about heating costs can be 


avoided. Show your owners how it is healthy to 









IT’S HEALTHY TO BE COMFORTABLE e TREAT YOURSELF TO PLENTY OF HEAT THIS WINTER 


BURN BITUMINOUS COA} OR COKE 


the Universal Low C4t Fae in 
















"YES!'AND IVE NEVER 
BEEN SO COMFORTABLE 
INMY LIFE” ge 





























be comfortable and smart to keep warm at low 
cost by using either hand-fired or automatically 
stoked bituminous coal or coke. The choice of a 
heating plant and fuel for a new home should be 
made only with a complete understanding of 
these important factors: 1—The cost of instal- 
lation of the heating plant. 2—The yearly 
operating costs based upon sufficient heat 
for comfort. 3—The degree of convenience 
for which your clients are willing to pay. 

To help you serve your clientele, we have pre- 
pared two interesting booklets: ‘“‘Unmasking 
the Great American Delusion That ‘You 
have to Be Cold to Be Healthy’,’’ and Mod- 
ern Basement Plans illustrating the fundamental 
principles of planning basements for modern 
coal heating. Free copies of these booklets are 


yours for the asking. 
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4 
H NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: 


Western Office: 


Name 


City State 
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804 Southern Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me a free copy of the Unmasking 
. Story and the Modern Basement Plan Book. 
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OFFERS 5 TYPES OF 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 
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When does the toilet room 


hecome a liability? 


@ Whenever a toilet room environment fosters 
resentment, ill-will, or merely critical comment, it 
is a liability to the building and the owners of the 
building in which it is located. People are ex- 
tremely sensitive about toilet facilities, because 
the standards of convenience of the modern bath- 
room has induced them to expect something more 
than mere "commonplace convenience". Toilet 
rooms often become liabilities long before they 
become a menace to health. 


Consider the influence toilet compartments can 
exert upon a toilet room environment. The primary 
function of toilet compartments frequently be- 
comes secondary to the fact that the right type 
and finish of toilet compartments emphasizes the 
modernity and convenience of toilet facilities and 
encourages orderliness, cleanliness, and respect 
for such facilities. Sanymetal offers five distinct 
types of toilet compartments, three of which are 
strikingly modern and especially suited for the 
creation of unusual toilet room environments. Three 
of Sanymetal's five types of compartments are 
available in a range of three finishes, among which 
is "Porcena™ (porcelain enamel) finish, available 
on the Normandie, Embassy and Academy types. 
The flint-hard, glass-smooth surface that is non- 
porous, absorbs no odors, resists the effects of 
ordinary acids, and is moisture and rust-proof, pro- 


(Porce] 


TOILET 


POSsess 
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vides a compartment that is as suitable for exclu- 
sive clubs and hotels as it is for industrial plants, 
on account of the structural strength and cleanli- 
ness of this finish. 


The sound, simple, and exclusive construction fea- 
tures embodied in Sanymetal Toilet Compartments 
are a guarantee against obsolescence and a pro- 
tection against a toilet room becoming a liability. 
All five types of Sanymetal Toilet Compartments 
are suitable for both modernization and new con- 
struction projects. They are the result of twenty- 
five years of research and experience in making 
over 47,000 installations. 


The use of Sanymetal Toilet Compartments in new 
structures forestalls critical comment, develops 
good-will. The Sanymetal Representative in your 
locality is prepared to help you plan toilet rooms 
for schools, factory buildings, office buildings, and 
every other type of structure. Consult him. Write 
direct for Catalog No. 77. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. © 1687 URBANA ROAD « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JLL DESCRIPTION OF ALL FIVE TYPES, REFER TO SANYMETAL SECTION 20/23 IN SWEET’S FOR 1940 


TOILET AND OFFICE PARTITIONS 
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sheathing, vou aren't entirely in- 
sulating the wall. Unless the windows are 
“insulated” too, your wall isn’t as effi- 
cient as it might be. Today architects 
are doing a complete job of insulation 
by using modern “insulated” windows. 
For over 8 years, Curtis has been mak- 
ing SILENTITE—America’s trouble-free 
window. Over 100,000 homes are giving 
better service and greater enjoyment be- 
their windows won't 


cause SILENTITE 


stick, jam, rattle or leak heat. And these 
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SILENTITE 1S THE GoéeeZoiG7 WINDOW 


HEN vou specify insulation 


owners report savings in fuel bills up to 
25%-savings that SILENTITE helped make. 

A few of the outstanding, patented fea- 
tures which have made sitLENTITE Amer- 
ica’s fastest selling modern window are 
listed here. They'll help you make clients 
better satisfied; aid room decoration, 
health and charm. 1. Lifetime springs re- 
place weights and cords; 2. Sash slides 
smoothly in metal channels; 3. Sturdy, 
built-in weather- stripping (proved by 
test far superior to ordinary weather 
strip); 4. 


All wood parts given Curtis 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS 
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PRE-FIT 
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the /nsu/ated window 


THERE IS ONLY ONE SILENTITE AND ONLY CURTIS MAKES IT 
its patented features aren't available in any other window 









Family. 


Name 
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toxic dip; 5. The beautiful designs 
of Mitertite trim add to room beauty; 
6. “Pre-fit”” sash speeds up installation; 
7. Narrow mullions admit more light and 
greatly aid charm and decoration. 
Write for complete information on the 
entire SILENTITE family which includes 
double-hung windows, casement win- 
We'll 


send you literature on other Curtis wood- 


dows, circle and basement sash. 
work, too. If you live in Canada, write 
to W. C. Edwards & Co., Limited, 991 


Somerset Street West, Ottawa, Canada. 


EVERYWHERE 


Curtis COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAL 
Dept. AF-6, Clinton, Lowa 


Please send me full details on the Silentite Window 


State 
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THE UNION METAL: MANUFACTURING CO. 
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ind MONOTUBES 
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@ To the Town of Lake, Wis., goes the distinction of being the first 
to combine town hall and water tower into one complete and 
attractive structure. Upper part of the tower houses a million gallon 
steel storage tank. Municipal offices are housed on the ground level 
and the second floor is a town hall having a seating capacity of 300. 


The job of supporting this heavy structure was delegated to Union 
Metal Monotubes. 279 of these sturdy steel casings, ranging from 
25 to 65 ft. in length, were driven through blue clay and quick sand 
without the aid of a mandrel. They carry a design load of 50 tons but 
test piles were subjected to 100 tons before approval. 


Once again Monotubes demonstrate their ability to carry heavy 
loads with a wide margin of safety. And with this greater strength 
go the economies resulting from the use of a sturdy steel pile casing 
which is easily handled, requires no driving mandrel and can be 
installed with standard equipment. 


Union Metal engineers are avail. 
able for consultation on your 
foundation problems. Write today 
for Catalog No. 68A describing 
the Monotube Method of installing 
Cast-in-place concrete piles. 


William D. Darby, Consulting Engineer; 
Pittsburgh - Des Moines Co., General Contrac- 
tor; Edward E. Gillen Co., Piling Contractor. 
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“ .it’s them old windows in 418 again..” 





Cross “window fixing” off the irritation list for apartment 
dwellers where the windows are Aluminum. About the only fixer 
they see is the window washer on his regular rounds. 

You see, with Aluminum Windows, there’s no swelling or warp- 
ing to cause sticking; no shrinking to cause drafts and nerve- 
wracking rattles. Aluminum Windows, made to fit at the factory, 
stay that way. There’s no rusting or rotting to require replacements 
of parts. They never need painting. 

Aluminum Windows please apartment occupants and owners 
alike. Frames and sash, made of strong, narrow Alcoa extruded 
shapes, give maximum glass area. They are good looking, and 
remarkably easy to open and close. 

The money-making ability of a building, apartment or business 
block, is enhanced by Aluminum Windows. Aluminum Company 


of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


(Aah, 
ALUMINUM) 
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Aluminum Windows in aportment house a 
19 East 72d Street, New York City. Re 
Candela and Mott B. Schmidt, Architec 











IN WIRING 
SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF BUILDING 


























MULTI-BREAKERS 


@ More and more architects are learning, 
from actual experience, that the Square D 
Multi-breakeR is an outstanding asset to 
the houses and buildings they design. 
It provides modern protection and con- 
venience which appeal to all clients — 
whether they are building a small cot- 
tage, a large home, an apartment or of- 
fice building or an industrial plant. 


The Square D Multi-breakeR, in its 
many forms or combinations, provides 
circuit breaker protection at surprisingly 
low cost. It can be used as service equip- 
ment or for load center distribution. It 
provides branch circuit switching. 


Your electrical contractor has the com- 
plete story—or write for Bulletin 543-B. 


CALL IN A SQUARE D MAN 

















®@ For the cottage or for addi- 
tion of water heater. Type MO, 
one or two circuits. 





@ For the medium-sized home. 
Service center up to six cir- 
cuits; load center up to eight. 
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® Multi-breakeR Load Center. 
Branch circuit protection and 
switching up to sixteen circuits. 


\ F 








®@ Multi-breakeR Panelboard 
Narrow-Column Type for in- 
dustrial installations. 


®@ Multi-breakeR Panelboard 
up to forty circuits. 





SQUARE 7) COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE - Las ANGELES 


IN CANADA SQUARE [ OMPANY CANAORMR LIMITED TORONTO, ONTARIO 








ARCHITECT: Well, not exactly—but he certainly helps 
me se// houses. His name’s Certain-teed. 

MR. NEWHOUSE: Did you say Certain-steed ? With that 
name he can’t lose. 

ARCHITECT: The fact is Certain-teed never lost a single 
housing handicap in which I specified him. Actually this 
little horse is just an amusing souvenir of a big building 
company, Certain-teed Products Corporation. I keep him 


on my desk as a reminder of the fine public service his 
company is rendering. 


MRS. NEWHOUSE: Public service? To whom? 


ARCHITECT: To the nation—and to the building in- 
dustry. You see, the Certain-teed Company has an idea 
that home owners are the very soul of our democracy. 
They believe America can build its way back to prosperity 
—so they've unselfishly set out to sell my industry and 
my services—even ahead of promoting their own products. 


MR. NEWHOUSE: Certain-teed—s-a-y! Why that’s the 
outfit who published that message by an American 
Father. Remember ‘‘Look Homeward, America’’ Helen? 


MRS. NEWHOUSE: I'll say I do! I even sent in to 
Certain-teed for that lovely painting. And you wouldn’t 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF: 





even discuss the house with me until you read that ad, 
Homer. It made you look homeward, all right. 


ARCHITECT: Well, Mrs. Newhouse, that means we can 
both thank Certain-teed for convincing the man of 
the house. It also illustrates exactly what I mean about 
Certain-teed serving the building industry and America. 
MR. NEWHOUSE: But how about Certain-teed products ? 
Are they any good? 

ARCHITECT: They’re already certified by ten million 
home owners. And I’m recommending Certain-teed to 


you, Mr. Newhouse, because I know you want to make 
every dollar count. 


MR. NEWHOUSE: So it pays to be Certain-teed, eh? 


MRS. NEWHOUSE: I'm so glad. I just knew that cute 
horse stood for something important. 





ASPHALT SHINGLES, ROOFING AND SIDINGS - STRUCTURAL INSULATION +» WALL BOARDS - GYPSUM BOARDS AND PLASTER PRODUCTS 
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1940 Specifications..,| 








Subsidiary of 
KENNECOTT 
COPPER CORPORATION 





CHASE BRASS, 
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Mace your specifications rust- 


proof and corrosion resistant! For 
these metal failures can ruin the 
finest building, cause repairs and 
| expense and criticism of both ar- 
chitect and builder by the owner. 


Use brass and copper where they 
should be used and you are not so 
apt to have these troubles. For 
brass and copper cannot rust, and 
they resist corrosion. 





Chase Copper Water Tube and 
Chase Sweat Fittings, for example, 
will give you the advantages of 
copper for little more than the cost 
of rustable pipe and fittings. 


wt) ETI a 


Chase Copper Flashings and Gut- 
ters, Chase Bronze Screen Cloth 
and other rustless Chase products 
will help keep down the mainte- 
| nance cost of a house. 


Architects-and Builders will find 
their clients already familiar with 
Chase products through national 
advertising. And Chase products 
are carried in stock by leading job- 
| bers and building supply dealers 
everywhere. 


Compiete information on Chase 
products will be gladly sent, upon 
request, to any Architect or Builder. 











make them rustproof 





CHASE COPPER THRU-WALL FLASHING 


Directs water to face of wall. Helps to 


CHASE BRONZE EXTRUDED SHAPES 
Architectural Bronze offers lightness 
prevent masonry discoloration and in- 


side wall leaks. Made of 16 oz. Copper. 


of weight .. . economy . . . and shapes 


for all types of bronze work. 





CHASE BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH 


Strong, rustproof screen cloth made 


CHASE COPPER ROOFING PRODUCTS 
All Chase gutters, downspouts, heads, 
trom full gage .0113" wire as approv- 
ed by U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


elbows, ridge rolls and flashings are 


full weight 16 ounce copper. 





CHASE PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Chase bathroom fixtures are made in 


CHASE BRASS PIPE 
When the job calls for brass pipe, 
Chase Red-Brass Pipe is the best com- 


two distinctive designs (““Doric” and 


**Round’’), with matched accessories. mercial brass pipe we know of. 


Y& COPPER CO. wes 
@ iwcorroraren CONNECTICUT 
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North and South agree on the advantages 
of paneling with this popular dark stone 
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of polished Alberene Black Serpentine. 





NS Station KYW.., Natl. Broadcasting Co. Manhattan Family Court Bldg., New 

oRLEA Bldg., Phila., Pa., Tilden & Pepper, York, N. Y., Chas. B. Meyers, Archt.; 

wen ey Archts.; exterior facing and paneling panels of Alberene Black Serpentine. 
a NG 











State Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., A. E. Constantine, Archt.; Federal Reserve Bank, Washington, D. C., Paul Cret, Archt.; polished Alberene 
spandrels of Alberene Black Serpentine. ; Black Serpentine spandrels on interior court. 
"=e «=6=Cs«XMOD ERATE COST...NEGLIGIBLE UPKEEP! 





es The ever-increasing use of Alberene Black Serpentine and its com- 

sa -  panion materials, Blue, Dark Green, and Black Tremolite, for panel- 

nod ing is due as much to their cost and their durability as to their design 
possibilities. These stones polish naturally to a rich, deep satiny 
finish, not reflective or mirror-like. Having great toughness and 
density, they can be cut into sections as thin as 7/g” for panels, fac- 
ings, bulkheads and spandrels. A request on your business letterhead 
will bring you samples, showing the range of stones, including black 
and mottled dark blues and greens. Please address Alberene Stone 
Corporation of Virginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. Quarries 
and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia. Sales Offices in principal cities. 
Minny, 
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Addition to Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La., Weiss, Drey- 
fous & Seiferth, Archts.; Alberene Black Serpentine spandrels 


matching those on original building. F 4 ©] M T H E A L B E A E N E Q U A R he l E S 
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Window Glass makes this room a HEAT TRAP 


. » « Once the Sun Heat gets in, it can’t get out. 


The room is filled with 
heat and glare. 


SEE WHAT A CHANGE 
KOOLSHADE’ SUN SCREEN 
MAKES BY STOPPING THE 
SOLAR HEAT OUTSIDE! 








Direct Solar Heat shut out... yeta 
flood of cool, glareless light enters. 





The room stays cooler... 
* = ‘ 
e e 1B 2Sueneh« 
sun-glare is killed... yet -} 


there is ample light and 


a clear, pleasant view. 



















MADE LIKE A TINY 
VENETIAN BLIND 
. . . INSTALLED LIKE 
AN ORDINARY SCREEN 


@ Imagine a Venetian 
blind with “slats” so 
extremely small they 
are made of FLAT 
WIRE—as narrow as a 
pencil-lead and thin as 
paper ...and you have 
a perfect idea of 
KOOLSHADE Sun 
Screen. These horizon- 
tal louvers are spaced 
17 to the inch, rigidly 
held by vertical wires 
one-half inch apart. 


Wholly automatic ...requiring no attention or setting 
..- KOOLSHADE “Sun Conditioning” cuts Solar Load 
through windows as much as 80% to 85% 


e The beauty of KOOLSHADE Sun Screen as a device for shutting out 
Sun Heat is that its astonishing efficiency is accomplished without 
shutting off light or view. The strong, fine-mesh bronze fabric is so 
inconspicuous you scarcely know it is there. The room is bathed in 
softly diffused light. But the fabric is so designed that direct solar heat 
is completely stopped as soon as the sun has risen 40°—which means, 





of course, the hot hours of the day in all seasons of the year. The in- 
crease in comfort is nothing short of startling . . . for remember that 
Sun Heat entering through windows often accounts for 75% of the 


KEEPS cooling load. And in addition, KOOLSHADE is good-looking, long lived, 
mm fire-safe, inexpensive and negligible in cost of maintenance. 
T00. | 


@ Specify KOOLSH ADE **SUN CONDITIONING” for Homes, Apartments, 
Offices, Factories, Hotels, Institutions and other places where people want 
living or working comfort ... whether mechanically cooled or otherwise. 





*TRADE MAREK... property of Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg-Warner Corporation 


Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Dept. F5 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send your SUN HEAT DEMONSTRATION KIT (with- | 
| 


Ingersoll : 
<oa FESHARE : ee ee | 


Dh.) cccihotanseee seth eee baleen eeeneksessennhoneeenke se | 
It’s cooler in the shade! Sun SCREEN eee riceneeitsesseesneeseeeeee besseaemeeereessecaeses. | 


out charge) and also complete KOOLSHADE Literature. 

















WINDOW 
| 





IDEAS 
ARCHITECTS 


Memorial Hospital, New York City 


James Gamble Rogers, 


Henry C. Pelton, 


The functions of windows in a 
structure like this are many and 
varied. Occupying such a large 
percentage of the exterior sur- 
face they must first harmonize 
with the architectural design of 
the building. They must provide 
an abundance of light, with 
control of fresh air ventilation, 
as well as many other practical 
conveniences. 

By fulfilling all of these 
demands in hundreds of monu- 
mental structures, Fenestra Pro- 
jected Fenmark Windows have 
gained the preference of lead- 
ing architects. Their attractive 





Associate 


Architect 


& i be 5 


lines and well proportioned 
glass areas have fully met the 
architects’ desires from a de- 
sign standpoint. 

“More Light” admitted through 
every opening is the 












outside. Easy, safe, economical 
inside washing of both sides 
of the windows is provided. 
Screens are readily installed 
when desired. Under-screen 

operators permitting 





result of narrow frames 
and slender muntins. 
“Controlled Ventila- 
tion” is assured by the 
“Projected Fenmark” 
design. Open-out 
vents are designed 
to form canopies over 
openings. Open-in 
vents deflect drafts 
upward, shed water 








vent operation without 
touching screens are 
available for open- 
out vents. 

Complete details 
furnished upon re- 
quest. See Fenestra 
Catalog in SWEET’S 
for 1940 (3lst con- 
secutive year) or use 
coupon below. 
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Double-Coursing of Side-Walls 


vrs a dit Ml i | 
j i HY 
' iy Hy L{ no. 1 Shingle Top Course 


{ No. 2 or No. 3 Shingle 
FY | Under-Course 


y 

WEATHER EXPOSURES 
12" for 16” Shingles 

14“ for 18” Shingles 
to" for 24°’ Shingles 





> i 

Two Nails to a Shingle, 
| nailed 2“ above Butt-tine 
Land 34" from edge 








7 {Building Paper 


Outer-Course '" lower 
than Under-Course 











THIS HANDBOOK FREE 


The Certigrade Cedar Shingle Handbook mailed free 
on request. 100 pages detailing the uses, application 
and technical data. Write the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A., or Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 
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DOUBLE COURSED SIDEWALLS 


hed Codar Shingles 


Side-walls covered with 
double-coursed Certigrade 
Shingles and given a very 
wide exposure, create a strik- 
ingly attractive appearance. 


The deep butt shadows are 
most effective and give the 
appearance of a much more 
expensive construction. The 
double course adds greatly to 
the known insulating quali- 
ties of Certigrade Shingles. 


The exposed shingles in each 
course should be No. 1 Certi- 
grade—the under-course of 
No. 2 or 3 grades. Use 5d 
small head hot-dipped, zinc- 
coated nails, two nails to a 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND 





' 















shingle, placed near the edge 
of the shingle, and not more 
than three inches above the 
butts. i 


The following table shows 
the reason why the double- 
coursing is economical due 
to the greater allowable ex- 
posure of the shingles. 








Length of 
Shingles 
(in inches ) 


Exposure of Shingles 
(in inches ) 








16” 6” to 7 1 Os ” R” to | _— 
18” 6” to 8 1 > ” 8” to 1 4” 
24” |8” to 11%” 12” to 16” 








*Assuming exposed course is face or 
butt-nailed. 


QUALITY, SPECIFY— 
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SPECIFY “PENNVERNON”...NOT JUST “WINDOW GLASS” 


ENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


we we 


fbr in all types of buildings, greater emphasis than ever before has been 
placed upon attractive windows. Consequently, greater emphasis has also been 
placed upon quality window glass. Pennvernon is a quality window glass. For a 
sheet glass, it is exceptionally free from distorting defects. It is clear. Both sides 
of the sheet are equally brilliant and reflective. It provides good vision. And each 
light is paper packed. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 





“PITTSBURGH stand fot Lualily Class 
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POINT 4, POINT 


with GRADUTROL 
Radiator Values 


O make a fair decision when competitive types 

of equipment are offered, compare them point 
by point. If you will do that we are confident that 
the superior design, engineering and construction 
of the various units in the Gradutrol System will 
speak for themselves. For instance, consider the 
Gradutrol Radiator Valve, using the five check 
points or any others that occur to you, to make a 
comparison with competitive equipment. Such a 
comparison we are certain will indicate the wisdom 
of specifying the Gradutrol Pneumatic Control 
System .. . Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 2740 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario. European Plant: 


London. Company owned branches in 49 other cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWEL 











HANDSOME APPEARANCE 
SPRING TYPE PACKING GLAND 
LOCK TYPE VALVE COVER 


METAPHRAM MOTOR VS. 
CONVENTIONAL BELLOWS 


PERFECT GRADUATION 
OF FLUID UNDER CONTROL 














OF PNEUMATIC CONTROL 


isso 





This large building project, 
which included two wing ad- 
ditions to the main plant of 
the Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Co., Aurora, IIli- 
nois, was designed by E. O. 
Sessions & Co., Consulting 
Engineers, Chicago. The 
James Stewart Corporation, 
New York, were General 
Contractors. The roof deck 
erection contract was han- 
dled by Leslie-Nelson, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tri-Rib- 


STEEL ROOF DECK 


The new additions to the plant of the Austin- Western Road Machinery 
Co., Aurora, Illinois, constitute not only one of the largest installations 
of Wheeling Tri-Rib Steel Roof Deck, but also one of the fastest con- 
struction jobs on record. As soon as the sheet metal workers had laid the 
individual Tri-Rib sheets in place and clipped them to each other and to 
the purlins, other workers started installation of the eaves troughs and 
down spouts. They were followed immediately by the roofing gang with 
their insulation materials. Construction broke all previous speed records! 

Skylights were set on an 8” curb, and the roof deck work at the 
valleys was handled with a special saddle made by Wheeling to simplify 
bringing the roof deck materials together at the valley. 20 gauge gal- 
vanized deck was used and the roof deck was fastened to the purlins by 
means of holding clips, spike style. The spike protruding permits the 
roofer to lock the insulation to the steel deck. 

LISTEN TO THE MILL WHISTLE! Every Sunday 4P.M.—EST 
THE MUSICAL STEELMAKERS— Coast to Coast Mutual Broadcasting System 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
General Offices: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Kawneer 


SEALAIR ALL-ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


OF BUILDINGS! 


FOR ALL TYPES 


OUTSTANDING BUILDINGS in all parts of 
the country are now equipped with Kawneer 
All-Aluminum Windows. 


These complete, factory-fitted units offer 
definite advantages* over other types, yet are 
not to be classed as luxury items. Slightly in- 
creased first cost is quickly offset by substan- 
tial savings in painting and upkeep. 


GET LATEST DATA on the complete line 
of standard Kawneer All-Aluminum Sealair 
Windows—both double-hung and casement. 
WRITE THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, 
MICHIGAN, today. 


* Advantages: Rich beauty— maximum protection against 
wind and weather, with superior, built-in weathering 
which takes advantage of the true, smooth surfaces of 
non-ferrous metal—extremely low upkeep cost. 


Illustrated: Abbotsford Apartments, Milwaukee, Wis. Buemming and Jahn, Architects. 
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AMAZING HYGRADE MIRALUMES' 
MAKE FLUORESCENT BIG NEWS! 


Sensational indoor DAYLIGHT G22iicrt prectiont and ready want 








Architects achieve revolutionary results with 
these “‘packages”’ of daylight — easy to specify 
because made complete by HYGRADE! 


DAY you can accomplish what no archi- 
Base ever before dreamed of in modernizing 
lighting in stores, office buildings, factories, 
hotels, schools, theatres and buildings of every 
kind! For with Hygrade Fluorescent Light, 
high levels of illumination on desks, tables, 
counters and benches is now practical, eco- 
nomical and comfortable! 

Yet this amazing new daylight can be 
installed at low cost, overnight. For Mira- 
LUMES are complete units of Hygrade Fluor- 
escent Light—designed, engineered, built and 
guaranteed by HyGRADE! 

Your Electrical Contractor can install 
HYGRADE MIRALUMES, and they’re eligible for 
F.H.A. financing! 





15 foot-candles of illumination raised to 35 after MIrRA- 
LUME installation in Testor Cement Co., Rockford, II1. SHOWN BELOW are two of many 








MIRALUMES ready 
now! Every MIRALUME is corrected for power 
factor and stroboscopic effect (flicker), and 


*MIRALUMES are complete fixtures of =|“ S “ssi scccssiblc. 
Hygrade Fluorescent Light—wired and : 
ready to install without costly re-wiring! 
They provide—(I) several times the light; 
(2) light without harsh glare or shadows; i 
(3) COOL light—75% less radiant heat for =| 20a: unit;4"4o-wait tubes; approximate lent, 90" 
equal light intensity! 






NOTE — Extraordinary lighting efficiencies are obtained in fluorescent lamps by 

tuning the electric discharge to concentrate its ultra-violet energy at the precise " 

2537 Angstrom Unit wavelength most effective in causing the porous film (Hygrade 

Patent 2,096,693) to generate light. This achievement, so important to the efficiency “a 

~ HYGRADE MIRALUMES, is described in Patent No. 2,126,787, now controlled in this INDUSTRIAL MIRALUME F-100: 100 watts: 2 40- 
ield by HYGRADE. 








watt tubes; approximate length, 54”. 
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= prospective customer may 

be in the market for motor cars 
or steel windows—washing machines 
or kitchen equipment—air condi- 
tioning or electrical devices—wher- 
ever he sees this label it means extra 
service to him. 


For nearly a quarter of a century 
your customers have been educated 
to the value of Parker Processes. 
This year millions will read Parker 
advertising in the nation’s leading 
publications—Life, Collier's and Sat- 
urday Evening Post—plus a top 
flight group of trade papers. Add 
this to the first hand experience of 
other millions who are living with 
Bonderized products every day and 
you have an informed market, with 
a full appreciation of the extra finish 
service that Bonderizing assures. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
2180 E. Milwaukee Ave. + Detroit, Michigan 


If your product is of iron 
or steel, and subjected to 
corrosive conditions, you 
should send for this book. 
It will give you the mean- 
ing of the Bonderite Label 

and how it may 

help your sales. 


M06 CONQUER RUST 


BONOERIZING PARKERIZING 





T/UA ABEL ON YOUR 
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MEANS DEPENDABLE FINISH Z-MILLIONS 
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@ Lay Haskelite wood floors without 
worrying about damp walls, green concrete sub- 
floors or wet weather. Save the time usually lost 
waiting for plaster or concrete to dry out or for 
weather to clear up. Specify Haskelite Wood 
Block or Plank, the flooring that protects you 
against the hazards of warping, buckling, or 
shrinkage and is backed by a two year guarantee. 


This scientific “successor to solid wood floors” 
consists of three waterproof bonded laminations. 
That's the key to its practical immunity from the 
effects of even greatly varying humidities. That's 
why it permanently retains its shape and size— 


Illustration shows Haskelite Wood Block 

being laid in mastic directly over con- 

crete subfloor. Can be laid on wood or 

concrete subfloors without unsightly ex- 
pansion joints. 





doesn’t warp with exceptional moisture—doesn’ t 
open up as the structure dries out. 


Furnished in beautifully grained selected elm, 
Haskelite is accurately sanded and finished at 
the factory in medium or dark—can be supplied 
sanded but unfinished on order. The installed 
cost is no greater than that of other good floors. 


You'll find full details on Haskelite in Sweets, 
Sec. 11, Catalog No. 76. Or write for complete 
information and FREE samples, to: 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


DEPT. A-6 + FLOORING DIVISION 
208 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Bar-X-Lath was approved for SSSESSSISTSTIIITIIIE 

the Veterans’ Hospital, Wood, 3 . SEESBSS SSS SEESEESSETEs LETEETSESE ESET Ss tk SESS 
Wisconsin, by the architects: . 333 “§ 
Construction Service, Veterans 

Administration Facility, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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For Greater Strength, More Efficient Sound-Proofing ... 
and Better Resistance to Fire Penetration 


The double solid rib in Steelcrete Bar-X-Lath gives each sheet sufficient strength and 
rigidity to span (without buckling) a 24-inch spacing of studs. For ceilings, Bar-X-Lath 
is especially well suited for use with wide spaced furring or for close-tied attachment 
direct to the underside of Bar-Joist, or “Ribbed Concrete” Construction. With a paper 
: back, Bar-X-Lath meets all practical requirements for reinforcing concrete floors over 











steel joists or junior beams. Complete informative data upon request. Write today! 


Listen to the Mill Whistle! Every Sunday 4 P.M.— EST 
The Musical Steelmakers — Coast to Coast Mutual Broadcasting System 


“IT’S WHEELING STEEL” 
| 


| THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
New York ©¢ Chicago ¢ Detroit * Cleveland ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Philadelphia © Boston © Buffalo * Houston 
Export Office: 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


e Atlanta 
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THE PALM ROOM, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ae by WE A . s W by er Designer 





} O create a feeling of spaciousness, and to dress 
up the octagonal plaster columns while making 


them as inconspicuous as possible, W. & J. Sloane 
treated them with Dutch Leaf Flexglass. The Palm 
Room is an adjunct to the famous Starlight Roof, so 
that its lively, lustrous decor is in keeping with its 
function. Gold stars on specially made silver-striped 
paper pick up the gold of the Flexglass, and the ceil- 
ing is also decorated with gold. The flared tops of 
the columns and of the half and quarter-column 
pilasters resulted in a series of interesting mitres. 
One thousand sq. ft. of Flexglass was used for the 
columns, and for decorating the foyer and bar. Flex- 
glass is real glass in 30 different colors and patterns 





Bends concavely and convexly 

.. . easily cemented to any " ‘ 

hard, smooth surface... in four types . . . opaque, flat mirror, rolled pattern 

for indoor or outdoor use. . . a . ae 
mirror, and metallics. Exciting, exotic .. . unlimited 


in design and decorative possibilities. Write for 
sample and information. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


U.S. Patents — Re. 21313 and 21285 DESAGNAT Other patents pending. See our Catalog in SWEET’S. 
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SKIP THE 


DETAILS. I'LL 
TAKE CARE 
OF ANY 
TROUBLE / 





YOUR CLIENT GETS PROTECTION NO 
BOND PROVIDES when you specify a 

J-M Ashestoss SS” 
Built-Up Roof aa co) 


i OOK at the problem of specifying 


a built-up roof this way: 





If leaks develop at flashings or 
other vulnerable points, roof repairs 
are covered by the bond. But no bond 
covers damage that such failures can 
cause to structure or equipment! 

The only sure way to protect cli- 
ents against failures at these critical 
areas is to specify a roof that’s as 
carefully engineered as the building. 
And that’s why specifications for 
J-M Roofs are far more exacting 
than might be considered necessary. 
At every vital point, they have a 
“factor of safety” that gives far 
greater protection than any bond. 


This engineering is backed by the Bonded for 10 years 

finest materials that 60 years of roofing 

manufacture can produce. J-M Smooth- 23 YEARS Typical of the long service given by J-M 

Surfaced Roofs are built of asbestos felts OLD a Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Built-Up Roofs 
. can’t burn, rot or dry out. is this one protecting the Poly Prep Coun- 
No wonder J-M Roofs consistently and still try Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. It’s just 


one of scores of J-M Roofs that are still 
in excellent condition long after the bond- 


outlast their bonds ... that scores are 
still in service after 25 and 30 years! 


in its 


Der dctnile and specifications, weite prime! ing period has elapsed. 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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i d is effective INSULITE PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
vapor stris > € th wall 
warm Sst of Structural: Sealed Graylite Lok-Joint Lath, Graylite 
= ped h outside member ™ Lok-Joint Lath, Ins-Lite Lok-Joint Lath, Bildrite 
stopp*™* hi . wate*’ Sheathin 
at & rcegr g- 
drite She n orms 
= all of Pro ot sea ed, oo ” Interior Finishes: Ins-Lite, Graylite, Smoothcote, Satin- 
th fed with asph = te allows any tf cote in 4 washable colors, Hardboards, Acoustilite, 
roo sper gate which Fiberlite. 
the 04 












Copyright 1940, 
by Insulite 





| MINNEAPOLIS 
MANDO) 


INSULITE @ ieee 


THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL INSULATING 





BOARD 
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76.9% of U.S. homes choose 


economical, dependable 


COAL! 
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3 out of every 4 U.S. homes are heated with COAL 
—a 3 to 1 choice over all other fuels combined! 


The Real Property Inventory (based on U. S. census figures) 


Over 3,700,000 urban homes were studied 
. . « 76.9°/, of them were heated with 
COAL. Reasons? Many of them—and here 
are five fundamentals that make coal the 
preferred modern fuel: 


1 ECONOMY. Coal, burned by modern 


methods, wins on comparisons of heating cost. 


2 SATISFACTION. Modern prepared 


coals can provide more even, more con- 
trollable temperatures. 


3 RELIABILITY. Coal heating means 


fewer worries about fluctuations in price, avail- 
ability and performance. 


4 EFFICIENCY. Modern stokers add auto- 


matic control, better combustion and freedom 
from labor to coal's other advantages. 


For information or assistance on your fuel 
problems, write GEORGE H. REINBRECHT, 
Coal Traffic Manager, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, 2909 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 


CHESAPEAKE anp 


5g QUALITY. Modern mining methods en- 


able producers to clean and prepare coal for 
specific needs, and to guarantee uniformity of 
sizing and quality. 
For heating single or multiple dwellings, 
offices, public buildings and institutions ... 
dependable, economical COAL is your 
best fuel. 


Have you made comparison of heating 
costs? Coal often shows a 30% to 50°, 
saving over other fuels. .. . If you want to 
check up on coal savings and other coal 
advantages, Chesapeake and Ohio's Fuel 
Service Engineers are available—at no cost 
—to help you solve your fuel problems. 
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design and construction problems are 
both simplified with CONCRETE 


Concrete’s plasticity, its ready adaptability to the 
wishes of the architect, greatly simplifies design 
problems—whether plans call for severe surfaces 
with modest ornamentation, or elaborate form 
and decoration. 

And construction procedure is likewise sim- 
plified when walls, frame, floors and detail are 
Cast as a unit in one material. Costs are low because 
concrete is “‘structure and architecture” in one; 
low maintenance is assured, as well as firesafety 
and long life. 

Your architect or engineer can tell you more 
about concrete. Write for ‘The NEW Beauty in 
Walls of Architectural Concrete’ (furnished free 


in the U. S. and Canada), Illustrating typical con- 
crete surface textures, architectural detail and 
completed buildings. Or ask for one of our engi- 
neers to call. See Sweet’s 4/48. 


@ Excellent formwork is evident in this architectural con- 
crete courthouse, Cedar County, Mo. Marshall & Brown of 
Kansas City, Mo., architects and engineers; W. F. Edgell & 
Son, Leavenworth, Kan., general contractors. 


Architectural Concrdé 


- ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL FUNCTIONS 
COMBINED IN ONE FIRESAFE, ENDURING MATERIAL 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 6-7, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


A national organization to improve gnd extend the uses of concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 


, 49% 
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THE TREND’S TO SERVEL 


AMONG FOLKS WHO'VE 
USED OTHERS! Yay mat Ge 






> In renting, you'll find 
prospective tenants who 
have had experience with 
other makes prefer Servel 
Electrolux... they know 


it’s the only one that’s 















permanently silent. 










“As a builder of 
apartment houses, 
and having had 
experience with 
various kinds of automatic refrig- 
eration, I have become convinced 
that Servel Electrolux gas refriger- 
ators are best. Tenants like their 
silent dependability.” Mr. S. E. 
Henderson, 742 S. W. Vista Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 











Tenant: 


“Having used sev- 
eral kinds of auto- 
matic refrigera- 
tors in apartment 
houses, I feel that my present Servel 
Electrolux gas refrigerator is the 
perfect refrigerator due to its 
silence, sturdy beauty, fast freezing 
and absolute dependability.”” Mrs. 
A. C. Ford, 742 S. W. Vista Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 








ALL OTHERS 


@ No Moving Parts to Wear in its 


freezing system 
@ Permanent Silence 
e Continued Low Operating Cost 


@ More Years of Dependable Service 


@ Savings That Pay For It 


Wo The 
' SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


\ Gao Refegerale 


SPECIFY THE REFRIGERATOR THEY HEAR ABOUT - BUT NEVER HEAR 
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The new Bethlehem Elevator Rope 
deserves a place in the specifications for 
your most ambitious projects. The result 
of a long period of research and develop- 
ment, of the installation of entirely new 
and improved machinery and of the 
intensive training of all the men con- 
nected with its manufacture, Bethlehem 


Elevator Rope is more than just an im- 
proved cable. 

It has been stepped up in quality until 
it is entirely different from ordinary wire 
rope, yet it meets all standard specifica- 
tions for construction and breaking 
strength. 


The outstanding characteristic of this 


new Bethlehem Elevator Rope is uniform- 
ity —a quality that is desired by every 
operating and maintenance man. In the 
same service, under the same working 
conditions, rope after rope will deliver 
substantially the same life in thousands 
of car-miles. 


A check with buildings now using this 
new rope, or with your elevator manu- 
facturer, will show you that Bethlehem 
Elevator Wire Rope has a place in 
specifications. The new Bethlehem ele- 
vator rope is available in both six-strand 
and eight-strand construction, and as 
Form-Set (pre-formed) cable as well as 
non-pre-formed. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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For equipment that answers 


all heating problems... 


FOR CONDITIONED WARM AIR HEAT 


G-E Winter Air Conditioners (oil or 
gas fired) circulate warm, clean, mois- 
tened air from one compact unit. Highly 
efficient in operation. Adding a single 
switch, offers the advantages of air circu- 
lation in summer. Cooling equipment 
can be added. 





AIR CONDITIONING FOR HOMES 


Compact G-E Units for cooling a 
single room, a group of rooms, or for 
conditioning the whole house. And for 
attic ventilation, inexpensive G-E Air 
Circulators, which are ideal for 
small houses! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
HEATING...AIR CONDITIONING...COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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FOR THE FINEST RADIATOR HEAT 


G-E Oil Furnaces (for steam, hot water 
or vapor); compact, high heat transfer 
rate and low water content offer quick 
steaming—unusually economical in 
operation. Year *round domestic hot 
water coil optional. Also a complete line 
of G-E GAS FURNACES. 


















The tropical fish in the outdoor pools of 
Marine Studios in Florida live in water heated 
by five large G-E Oil Furnaces. 500,000 
gallons of water are held at a relatively con- 
stant temperature — automatically. 





This unusual installation is but another os 
proof of the statement, “No matter what your 
heating or cooling problem —for the right 
equipment—turn to G-E.” For details on the 
complete G-E lines, see Sweet’s 5, 0r write 
General Electric Company, Division 190-613, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





“PACKAGED WEATHER” FOR STORES 


G-E Unit Air Conditioners for low- 
cost air conditioning in shops, restaurants, 
offices, etc. Available in a complete 
range of sizes. Low in cost. Easily in- 
stalled, little or no duct work needed. 
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Concrete stack and rotary-kiln supports at one of Lone Star’s plants. 


NDUSTRIAL buildings for the most part used to be drab, dull, uninterest- 
ing. But today even workaday structures are made esthetically attractive. 


The architect’s ideas are readily expressed in concrete—with marked 
economy. 


This is particularly true when ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement is used. ‘Incor’ pro- 
duces a smooth-working mix which is service strong in 24 hours. Concrete 


poured one day, is stripped the next. One well-made form set does the work 


of two or three; earlier completion reduces time costs or job overhead. 


Specify ‘Incor’* for dependable high-early strength and strong durable 
concrete. Write for copy of “Cutting Concrete Costs.” Lone Star Cement Cor- 


poration, Room 2292, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT * #2 ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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cantilevered stairways 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM is pleased to rej 


Sliding steel sash 


that there are still available some few copies of j 
kitchens 


chairs 


third printing of Antonin Raymond’s 118 page jo 


bed room details folio of Modern ‘‘Architectural Details.”’ 


floor types 








Published by the author, this important work presey 
table designs 


ee architectural elements developed by Mr. Raymond oy 
dressing tables 








monolithic concrete stairways 


a a period of seventeen years practice in Japan. Mo 
0) 
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| ‘2 : 
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= a oF crete construction and present dozens of detailed « 
| I y dining chairs 
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MODERN DETAILS Antonin Raymon 


wood frame dry construction ‘Architectural Details” is notable as a comprehensiy 
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| 2 cireplace details See record of distinguished Modern detailing which throv 
» & lighting 
‘ el . . 
3 2 new light on the aesthetic value of the natural substance 
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= 3 and surface of materials. It is no less a memorall 
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ce 3 ‘4 principles governing architecture. 
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curtains ° = ° 
| , 5 with heavy kraft cloth covers, Mr. Raymond’s portfoli 
- folding partitions m 
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| § J is still available at the published price of $5 the cop 
| ce) storage space is 
Sliding door construction postage paid. 
ihn "———~ Because of world conditions further printings * 
| THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
TIME G LIFE BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER iad , : 
NEW YORK NEW YORK not anticipated. Orders, accompanied by remittance 
Enclosed find §................ for which please send me................ 
copies of Antonin Raymond’s ‘‘Architectural Details’’ at $5 should be placed without delay and will be filled ! 
each, postpaid. 
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Milcor is the leader in the development of 
metal trim ... has available every type, 
style, and size you are ever likely to need. 


hrow 





that’s why you build good will 
— when you specify 


MILCOR, Metal Casings 


Whether you design homes for builders to sell or for pros- 
f pective home owners to build, it pays to specify Milcor Expan- 
‘. sion Door and Window Casings for simple beauty harmonizing 
rr with modern interior decoration. * Rooms look larger, because 
AE only 1” or less of the casing is exposed above the plaster 
¥ ‘| \ — ew. surface. Casings are tied into the plaster by expanded metal 
7 a “4 wings, reinforcing the plaster against cracks. The final cost 
tfolit Pe) || Cag — Se eS. OL Ne is less than for a finished job with less durable materials. 
BE hit may 4 4%, © Contractors appreciate this construction, because it gives 

af he & VP qe es 


stanc¢ 





orabli 


of the 


20un 











}/) them something substantial to sell . . . helps them close 
copy " prospects soon after they open houses for inspection. And 
there is no running back and forth for adjustments after the 
job is finished. * Home owners like the neat, trim effect 
Milcor Metal Casings provide. Easy to keep clean, without 
frequent painting. And they like the permanence of steel. ° 
s art No wonder the trend for small houses is to firesafe metal 
trim. Follow it to keep more calls for small home designs 
coming to your office. Write for the new Milcor Metal Trim 
Lance Manual, helpful in your planning... F.92 
ed il snoten oamand mente rECOR TEEL OMPANY 
ing of Expansion Cas- M. T. ZL ef 3) S i a FEF. Com. FP. AN. 
said eshaes Wiekeaae MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN CANTON. OHIO 
ly 0 Metal Lath; and Metal CHICAGO, ILL. © KANSAS CITY, MO. @ LA CROSSE. WIS 
Base. © NEW YORK, N.Y. © ROCHESTER. N.Y. © BALTIMO! 
Sales Office Minneapolis. Miu Little Rock, Ark. Dalla T 
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HIT OF THE SHOWS 


THE NEW BARBER GENASCO MAGNATAB 


It meets with the approval of the F. H. A. and the strict 
requirements for roofings on F. H. A. financed buildings. 
It has the approval of the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 
withstanding all the tests that entitle it to a Class C label. 
It made a hit at the 1940 Lumbermen’s shows all over 
the country. And now it’s making a big name for itself 
| with architects, builders and home-owners. 

It’s the Magnatab, Barber’s brand-new shingle! 

The new Magnatab is the only 240-lb. shingle made 
with genuine Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt, the long- 
wearing natural asphalt which is The Vital Element in 
all Barber Genasco Roofings. 

And it’s “color-styled” too. Howard Ketcham, one of 





America’s leading color experts, has provided four smart Nationally advertised Barber Genasco Products, made with 
ae { ia Bhs b—Bl Pest Dil Mal rhe Vital Element, include: Bonded and other types of 
new colors tor the Magnatab—blue, Green wee > hec Built-up Roofings, Shingles, Sidings, Roll gop gurntHER 
Tweed and Mahogany—plus five other attractive colors. Roofings. Other Barber Products include: \(WFORMATION 
We'd like to send you details about the new Magnatab pr Ra oe | — and Fabrics, a ae 
} and other newly “color-styled” Barber Genasco Roof- curpocer, Ragman Pvatactive Svatuets (Plas. \ cavaLoG In 
‘ . , , a : tics and Liquids), Spandrel Beam Water- 
\} ings. Barber Asphalt Corporation, Barber, New Jersey. proofing (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 





BARBER GENASCO QUALITY ROOFINGS 


SHINGLES + SIDINGS * ROLL ROOFINGS + BUILT-UP ROOFINGS 














_NOTRAFFIC LANES. .NO WORN SPOTS _ 


when you specify Seal-O-San for classroom Hloors 









RCHITECTS who specify this unusual floor finish 
| know beforehand that school administrators will 
| approve. For Seal-O-San is the one finish that has 
| proved in more than 5000 schools — that it doesn’t break 
| down where traffic is heaviest. 











Penetrating deep, Seal-O-San becomes part of the wood 
. leaves no surface film to chip or crack. Sealing the 
i} cells, it forms a protective finish that actually reinforces 
| surface fibres. As a result, the rugged, durable seal offers 
protection not only against scraping feet but also against 
the damaging effect of ink, chemicals or water. 
No other floor finish gives greater wear-resistance than 
Penetrating Seal-O-San. And no other finish can match 
| the beauty of its smooth, soft-Justre natural finish. 
| By specifying Seal-O-San, you'll earn the thanks of every- 
one charged with school management. Write for details. 





FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 

SEAL-O-SAN HAS NO “OR EQUAL” 
. More than 5000 leading coaches have se- 
| 





lected Gymnasium Seal-O-San for finish- 
ing gym floors. A combined seal and fin- 
ish, 100% non-slippery, it has no equal 
for withstanding the punishing effects of 
basketball or other gym activities 








MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER ° HUNTINGTON. INDIANA . TORONTO 
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FOR SUMPTUOUS POOL OR HUMBLE SHOWER STALL 


The following Tile 
manufacturing compa- 
nies have joined to- 
gether to make these 
T.M.A. activities possi- 
ble through their co- 
operation and financial 
support: 
American Encaustic 
Tiling Co., Inc. 
Carlyle Tile Co. 
Franklin Tile Co. 
Gladding-McBean & Co. 
B. Mifflin Hood Co. 
Matawan Tile Co. 
The Mosaic Tile Co. 
Mueller Mosaic Co. 
Murray Tile Co. 
Newtown Tile Co. 
Olean Tile Co. 
The Sparta Ceramic Co. 
The Standard Tile Co. 
U.S. Quarry Tile Co. 








4 t 





TILE offers 
COLORFUL DESIGN POSSIBILITIES 


It is an interesting commentary on a material when it is accepted as the 
finest material when “price is no object,” yet at the same time possesses 
such great durability that it is used in very modest homes where every 
penny of cost and upkeep are scrutinized carefully. 

For beauty — for service — and for decoration, TILE is one of the oldest, 
yet one of the most modern, materials. Its simplicity of form, beauty of 
texture, and variety of colors meet the demands of modern designers, 
while others in the profession create intriguing scenic treatments such as 
the cat-tailed wainscot shown above with its reflection in the water. 

To maintain and extend the appreciation for TILE, attractive advertise- 
ments appear regularly in House & Garden and in The American Home. 
The brochure “Facts About Tile” has been distributed to more than seventy 
thousand owners and prospective builders of homes. It will prove useful 
to you in working with your clients. Copies will be sent gladly. 

The Architects’ Service Dept., under the direction of G. M. Gilroy, R. A., 
will collaborate with designers and draftsmen on ideas for the design of 
rooms in which TILE is to be used, or will make suggestions regarding 
schemes you have prepared. The Service Dept. has a comprehensive and 
up-to-the-minute knowledge of TILE sizes, colors, grading and uses. 


THE TITLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, we. 


50 East 42d Street (Gus) New York, N. Y. 


NOTE: If west of the Rockies, please write to the PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF TILE MANUFACTURERS, 


5410 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California for details of their complete Program and list of their members. 
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Letters... 


\ literate and articulate 
audience of nearly 40,000 
subscribers is a pretty sure 


check on editorial evo, 
4 . or oRae . 
STANDARD | Pore Letters from readers, once 
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What are YOUR 


STAINLESS STEEL PROBLEMS? 


= For many ew we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of a large variety of highest quality 


Beem. ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 


Stainless Steel Products 


Among these are: Kitchen and Cabinet Sinks and Tops for homes, apartments, 
home economics departments in schools, industrial plants and institutions; 
Cabinet tops for laboratories, chemical plants, hospitals, etc.; Sacristies, 
Bath Tubs; Tanks for arm, leg and hydro-therapeutic baths; tanks for infants’ 
baths in maternity hospitals, operating and instrument tables for hospitals, 
medical schools, and for hundreds of other different uses. What are YOUR 
Stainless Steel Problems? We may be able to help you solve them. 


Send for our new Institutional Catalog AF640 
which illustrates many different products 


ELKAY MFG. CO., 4704-14 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 


1920——- TWENTY YEARS OF SERVICE=——1940 


See our 12 page Advertisement in Sweet’s Architectural Catalog. Section 2829 
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soft deep-cushioned seats are easy to build-in with 


U.S. ROYAL FOAM! 








HIS inolded cushioning makes pos- 

sible space-saving built-in seats, 
simply and economically constructed, 
and unrivalled for comfort. 

A single pre-shaped unit, applied di- 
rect to any foundation, does the entire 
cushioning job. 

And does it better! The resilient foam- 
whipped latex buoys the body on mil- 
lions of air cushions... changes sitting 
to effortless “floating.” The whole cush- 

gm ioning breathes constantly to 





keep itself cool and dust-free. Another 
economy is longer life. U.S. Royal Foam, 
designed to last with the home, replaces 
all the upholstery parts which sag or 
pack out of shape. 

Promptly available through local 
distributors—MANY MOLDED 
SHAPES AND SIZES TO FIT YOUR 
PLANS—or ‘“‘flat stock”? for easy 
cutting to any desired shape. 

Write today for information about 
the application to your problems. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
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How You Can Use Insulux Glass Block 
To Cut the Costs of Air Conditioning 
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BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF DAYLIGHT... higher insulation for air conditioning and 
heating . . . more usable space . . . lower cleaning and maintenance costs—these are the 
advantages Detroit Edison gained by using Insulux Glass Block panels. Air condition- 
ing costs less to install, less to operate in offices, factories and stores when you use Insulux. 





















































Ordinary windows put only a thin pane of glass Insulux Glass Block panels, caulked and sealed, 
between the heat outside and the cooled air in- eliminate air infiltration and give money-saving 
side. More heat is conducted and more solar heat insulation. Each Insulux block provides two 
transmitted through such windows than through thicknesses of glass with dead-air space between, 
Insulux panels. Air-conditioning load is higher. as drawing shows—better insulation against heat. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS er 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Insulux Division, Toledo, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation, 36-page 
booklet, “Industry Is Solving Problems with Insulux.” 


Name 





You can save your clients money on air 
conditioning by using Insulux Glass Block 
instead of windows. The higher insulation 
value of sealed Insulux panels permits use 
of a smaller air-conditioning unit and cuts 
Operating cost. 


Insulux provides a double wall protec- 
tion from the heat of the sun (see cross 
section drawing). Glass block are more 
than twice as efficient as a window in keep- 
ing out direct heat from the sun. This, of 
course, means that it costs less for the 
comfort and efficiency of air conditioning. 


Detroit Building Proves Economy 
Insulux offers more efficiency and lower 
maintenance cost, as Detroit Edison's build- 
ing demonstrates. Insulux helps to make 
possible the simple rectangular floor plan 
which, together with good interior light- 
ing and air conditioning, provides the same 
usable space in six floors as is provided in 
a conventional eight-story building. 


Insulux Means Low Maintenance 
Compared to a nearby conventional build- 
ing with net usable area of 196,000 sq. ft., 
this new building, with 170,000 sq. ft. of 
usable area, cost 40% less to operate and 
maintain during a 10-month period. Only 
16 workers are needed to keep this building 
cleaned, compared to 42 in other building. 


Get the Facts on Insulux 


In buildings already air-conditioned, re- 
placing windows with Insulux increases 
your insulation, lightens your unit's load. 
Mail coupon for free Insulux booklet. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Insulux 
Division, Toledo. 


qucbunenennnanas --------5 





Address 





ISU 


THERE ARE PLACES IN EVERY BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX ! cit, 





State 
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ALOW-COST FLOOR 
THATS READY FOR USE 


The Instant It's Laid! 


OU know how anxious a client is to move into his new home 

a week earlier. Bruce STREAMLINE Flooring comes factory 
finished . . . saves time of sanding, finishing, waxing and polish- 
ing. And yet this beautiful factory-finished floor usually costs less 
than ordinary hardwood floors finished on the job. Comes 
25/32” thick by 3%” wide in oak, 
beech, or maple. 

Bruce STREAMLINE Flooring 
has beveled ends and edges. Gives 
a distinctive ‘‘patterned”’ effect that’s 
bound to please the owner. And the 
factory-applied finish penetrates the 
wood. Provides a tough, lustrous 
finish that resists scratching... won’t 
chip or peel. 

Use Bruce STREAMLINE Floor- “Bruce-Way” l Surface Finish 
ing on your next job. Send coupon pao A we, coe 
for details and scratch test panel. sar inane tie ee ie 


Half is finished the new ‘‘Bruce- 
Way” used on STREAMLINE 


Flooring—other half finished the 
ordinary surface way. Scrapea coin 
BRUCE} Ee '- across both finishes. See how the 


MAKE vats SCRATCH TEST 





ordinary surface finish scratches 
aie Thomas Street and chips away, while the **‘Bruce- 
Memphis, Tenn. Way” finish is unharmed. 


E. L. BRUCE CO.,1430 Thomas Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Please send fully illustrated literature all about 


the new Bruce factory-finished STREAMLINE Flooring. Also 
a Scratch Test Panel. 


Name 


Street 
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PROTECTION 


Brownskin is the only protective wrap that is creped 
to s-t-r-e-t-c-h and specially treated to resist de- 
terioration; passage of water, moisture or vapor. 
It lasts as long as the building. 


DRY WALLS 


For sheathing outside walls; vapor-sealing roofs, 
walls and ceilings; flashing windows and doors — 
it pays to specify Brownskin or Copperskin. They 
assure lifelong protection. 


DRY BASEMENTS 


Basement playrooms should be free from dampness. 
Brownskin, or Copperskin, is ideal for waterproof- 
ing foundations; termite shields and sill dampproof- 


ing; waterproofing cellar walls and floors; between 
floorboards. 





wt 
















ANGIER CORPORATION 
73 Widell Street 
FRAMINGHAM MASS, 


Send for “Sam- 
the-Brownskin 
“en. SAMPLE 
. Also these 
. FOLDERS 








(1) Stretch of 15%: (2) Waterproof: (3) Tough: (4) Wind- 
proof: (5) Dustproof: (6) Economical Vapor-Seal. 


oppershan 


Pure Copp er bonded to s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e Brownskin. 
Vepeodh _ and dampproofs 100%. The advantages 
of heavy copper at 1/5 the cost. 
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IMPORTANT! 


No other part of a building receives more constant use under 
varying weather conditions than the garage doors. Lasting 
satisfaction demands more than a good door; expert instal- 
lation is also ESSENTIAL! 
The “OVERHEAD DOOR” with the MIRACLE WEDGE 
—Standard Model or Master Model with ‘‘Power-Tubes” 
S —is sold installed through a nationwide sales-installa- 
MIRACLE WEDGE — service. This part of _ job is our whole 
hin Neely. Aetna usiness. May we serve you! 





INDUSTRIAL: Doors of wood or steel, hand-operated or electric, in any size to fit any 
opening. Reliable operation lowers operating cost. Let us make a survey of your needs. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — ‘a 


Please send full information and free literature on doors 
















l for the purpose checked: C0 Factory 

, O Warehouse 

\ (C1 Public Garage 

6 Ee Eee __ O Private Garage 

| (1 Greasing Station 

| [] Other Buildings 

\ PORES « <idaccan enna nnenatabnean [1] Wood Sections 

i 1) Steel Sections 

I city (] Hand Operated 

i a a ee a ee C) Electric 

i (] Standard Model 

§ STATE . a2 _... (0 Master Mode! a 
OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, Hartford City, Ind., U.S.A. 
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NO WHALE-BONE-ITE 
SEAT HAS EVER 
WORN OUT! 









HEN YOU SPECIFY 


WHALE-BONE-ITE SEATS 


OW long should a closet seat last? Five years? 
Ten years? Twenty years? 

We honestly don’t know how long a Whale- 
Bone-Ite seat will last because none has ever worn 
out. As a matter of fact, even after a quarter century, 
Whale-Bone-Ite seats subjected daily to the abuse 


of a none too careful public show not the slightest 
sign of wear. 


The almost universal recognition of Whale-Bone- 
Ite seats as representing highest quality in seat 
construction is your security of client satisfaction 


when you specify Whale-Bone-Ite seats. 


Your customer’s security is also guarded; for 
Whale-Bone-Ite seats guarantee to him year upon 
year of efficient, trouble-free service. 


For 100% client satisfaction, specify closet seats 
of Whale-Bone-Ite for the buildings you design. 


Refer to your Sweet's Catalog Service, or write 
for a catalog. 


BRUNSWICK 
‘PYRALIN-COVERED 
SEATS FOR HOMES 


Brunswick seats covered with 
DuPont Pyralin are as ideal for 
homes as Whale-Bone-ite seats are 
for public buildings. Made in sizes 
and styles to fit every closet. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Plumbing Fixture Division 


625 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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oe? THE GAS-FIRED 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONER WITH 
THE EFFICIENT “AMPLIFIRE”’ BURNER 


@ Naturally, when you make up 
winter air conditioning specifi- 
cations, you want to feel confi- 
dent that you are selecting for 
the future as well as for the 
immediate present. You want to 
feel confident that your choice 
will look well, work well and 





New Janitrol Amplifire Burners be a credit to your judgment 
parother culstanding contry for years to come. 

. ne. a men rancathe Specifying Janitrol accom- 
where itoperates at highestef- plishes those things. The cabi- 
pnts yeh wiyses anal gig net is styled in the modern 
‘ ue Janitrol Safety Pilot ' makes manner, with a beautiful smooth 


unbeatable combination. gray baked enamel. Janitrol 


gives you new compactness 
never before incorporated in a winter air conditioner. 
The entire unit is the result of 33 years of research 
by the oldest and largest manufacturer of gas-fired 
equipment in the country. 


You and your clients are not asked to experiment. 
With Janitrol you have the assurance of long, satis- 
factory operation. Utilities everywhere select and 
recommendpJanitrol to give their users maximum satis- 
faction from the use of gas. For many such reasons, 
specifying the new FAC Janitrol winter air conditioner 
will be a permanent credit to you. Write for ‘FAC 
Specification Data."’ 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION + TOLEDO, OHIO 
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has fewer axes to grind, fewer oxen to 
be gored. And very few men, even in 
public office, have deeper responsi- 
bilities to the people. 


Together with TIME’s own Washing- 
ton staff of eleven, these men supply 
the rich harvest of news from which 
the Newsmagazine extracts the most 
significant kernels. 


Because the Presidency is the hub 
around which the nation revolves, 
TIME has always accorded lead-off po- 
sition to what is virtually a diary for 
the President. No week of his life is 
unimportant, and TIME readers al- 
ways know what he has done with it. 
And they know, too,every noteworthy 
event in the other departments of 
the government, for the Presiden- 
tial “diary” is followed by a review of 
all Washington during a week of the 
nation’s political history. 


> One integrated, dramatic story... 
this is what TIME creates out of the 
two million words that pour forth 
from the city by the Potomac each 
week. Every piece of vital news is fit- 


8.8 & 1 44 


ted into every other piece... out of 
the week’s haze of details emerges a 
clear, consistent, meaningful picture. 


Democratic government will sur- 
vive in this unfriendly world if the 
electorate knows and cares what its 
public servants are doing... faces its 
democratic decisions with an informed 
understanding. TIME takes the respon- 
sibility for seeing that a most influen- 
tial section of the electorate knows, 
cares, and understands. 











This is one of a series of adver- 
tisements in which the Editors of 
TIME hope to give all the readers 
of Architectural Forum a clearer 
picture of the world of news-gath- 
ering, news-writing, and news-read- 
ing—and the part TIME plays in 
helping you to grasp, measure, and 
use the history of your lifetime 
as you live the story of your life. 
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Kleinhans Music Hall 


N achievement in architecture, the famed 


Kleinhans Music Hall now under construction includes 


the highest standards of public health protection. Case | 


plumbing fixtures are being installed throughout. Into 
Case fixtures goes only the highest grade twice-fired vit- 


reous china...unequalled for cleanliness, sanitation and 


resistance to acids and discoloration. Mechanical excel- | 
lence and many unusual features assure greater utility | 


and dependable efficiency for lifetime performance. On | 


display in distributor’s showrooms everywhere. Write 


to Dept. E-60, W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 





— 
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Reinforced “Electro-Sheet” proves 
impervious to water and water vapor 
before and after accelerated aging 


Tee 















To prevent seepage at floor lines, Reinforced 
** Electro-Sheet’’ Copper is being installed for 
spandrel beam flashing bere on the new 
Lafayette Building, Washington, D. C. 

















O DETERMINE the relative effectiveness of the 
various available materials for water- and moisture- 
proofing, tests were recently conducted on twenty-one 
different products, five of which incorporated thin 
sheet metal. The metallic products, including four rein- 
forced ‘‘Electro-Sheet’’ types, were the only ones to prove 
impervious to water and water vapor both before and after 
accelerated aging. Such efficiency more than makes up 
for their moderate extra cost. 
Reinforced ‘Electro-Sheet” Copper for weather- 
proofing and concealed flashing is available in widths 


up to 60” and in weights of 1, 2, 3 and pA 
5 ounces per square foot. rr i 
Although we do not furnish “Electro-Sheet” lami- 
nated to building papers, fabric or asphaltic com- 


pounds, we will be glad to mail samples and direct 
you to sources of supply for these materials. 


“1 EcTRO-SHEET 


Anaconda Copper 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ontario 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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@ Homes with Half Price Heating are Easier 
to Buy because their 2-Point Insulation feature 
reduces heating costs as much as 50%—saves up 
to $4.00 per month on payments—or the equiva- 


lent of 18 to 20 monthly payments on the average 
20-year F.H.A. contract. 


Homes with Half Price Heating are Easier 
to Own because what is saved on fuel may be 
used for painting, repairs or other improvements. 
But most important, they are easier to own be- 
cause they are healthier and more comfortable to 
live in—drafts, cold room areas and frosted win- 
dows are a thing of the past. 


When you specify Half Price Heating in the 
homes you design, you are giving your clients 
more for their money. Often too, the inclusion of 
Window Conditioning and a good ceiling insula- 
tion costs nothing or very little, because your heat- 
ing engineer can in many cases, specify a smaller, 
less costly heating unit as original equipment. 

And to insure the utmost in client satisfaction, 
specify L°O°F Quality Window Glass in storm 
sash as well as in conventional sash. An exclusive 
manufacturing process makes this glass flatter, 
more brilliant, clearer and freer from imperfections. 
Libbey-Owens’Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 





HOMES ARE EASIER TO PAY FOR, 
CHEAPER TO OWN, HEALTHIER 


TO LIVE IN, WHEN YOU SPECIFY ej ALF PRICE 


















L-O-F WINDOW CONDITIONING 
PLUS A GOOD CEILING OR 
ATTIC INSULATION ASSURES 

HEATING ECONOMY AND CLIENT 

SATISFACTION ALL YEAR ROUND 


HOW THIS 2-POINT 
INSULATION SAVES 


1. Window Condition- 
ing (storm sash) has 
proved in thousands of 
homes that it alone will 
cut fuel costs as much as 

25%—in some places, 
™ even more. 








2. Attic (or Ceiling) Insulation, when 
installed in homes already Window Condi- 
tioned, will bring additional savings. These 
two simple insulations together can save 
up to 50% of the annual fuel bill. Specify 
them in the houses you design. 





The Government, through the Federal 
Housing Administration is making it easier 
than ever before for America to build— 
and build better—an effort in which 
Libbey-Owens- Ford is glad to cooperate. 


LIBBEY°-OWENS:-FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


JU N €E . B48 8 
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Harmony is the code and creed of 
the architect. Because of it, most 
architects have long favored Vene- 
tians and have long held that only 
wood blends with wood. 


But Wood Venetians have many 
other advantages. They're silent, 
easily cleaned and have no metallic 
edges to rust and snag. Sound-ab- 
sorbing, they improve acoustics. 
They're flexible, yet strong and re- 
silient. Sun-tight, they eliminate the 
fire hazard and extra expense of 
awnings. Finally, Wood Venetians 
have the happy quality of seeming 
warm in the winter and cool in the 
summer. 


There's beauty in Wood Venetians, 
as your clients will all agree, but 
more than that, they provide con- 
trolled light and ventilation for many 
years at a minimum of expense for 
upkeep. Recommend Wood Vene- 
tians! 


Wood Venetians 


Wood-for-Venetians Association 
939 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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AUER GRILLES 


Long experience with the needs of architects makes Auer 
service of special value to you in specifying and detailing 
metal grilles for air conditioning, ventilating, radiator 
enclosure, and concealment. Auer makes a varied line of 
attractive designs, from which you may easily choose those 
appropriate to your purpose. Write for complete Grille 
Catalog “G” with full size details and range of dimen- 
sions—and specify Auer Grilles by name and number. 


THE AUER REGISTER COMPANY 
3608 Payne Ave. Cleveland, O. 
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“Good, better, best, 
Never let it rest, 
Till the Good is Better, 
And the Better... Best!“ 


Gnnowun Ng 


Super MURAL-TONE 


INTERIOR PAINT 


... the washabJe, more flexible paint for interior walls 
and ceilings. Greater covering, hiding and water-taking 
capacity. The interior paste paint for which the architec- 
tural profession and the entire building industry have 
been waiting. Send the coupon today for complete data! 
The MURALO Co., Inc., 574 Richmond Terrace, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


ee GS ES Se ee ee ee a a a oe ae a eee 


The Muralo Co., Inc. 
574 Richmond Terrace, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me Color Charts and full information about Super- 


I 
i Mural-Tone. 
I 
I 
| 


Name 


Address 
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When Planning the Kitchen... 


Plan for a BIG G-E Refrigerator 




















Famous G-E Sealed-in-Steel 
THRIFT UNIT 


The refrigerator mechanism 
with an unequalled record for 
dependable performance and 
enduring economy. 


GENERAL () ELECTRIC 
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1940 General Electrics with 
Conditioned Air and Selective 
Storage provide greater con- 
veniences and offer greater econ- 
omies by keeping foods 
fresher and longer than earlier 
models. Because of these in- 
creased conveniences and econ- 
omies, thrifty buyers are select- 
ing the larger G-E’s ... Besides, 
prices are lowest in G-E history. 





IMLS ELLA 








Adjustable interiors. Full-width 
Sliding Shelves of Stainless Steel. 
12-point Illuminated Tempera- 
ture Dial. Interior Light. Tel-a- 
Frost Indicator. Thermometer. 
17 models, from 3 cu. ft. to 
16 cu. ft.—a size for every 
kitchen. “You'll Always Be Glad 
You Specified General Electric.” 
General Electric Co., Appliance 
& Mdse. Dept., Bridgeport,Conn. 
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P. ul your porcelain er 


PROBLEMS UP TO SPECIALISTS 

















| 
| 
| 
| 








Davidson equipment per- 


mits the manufacture of 
quality porcelain enamel | 
building parts that cannot | 
be produced satisfactorily | 


or promptly by ordinary 








methods. 











Write t . 

stay for tees Concealed Control for Double Acting Doors 
, booklet. No obligation. Smooth, safe, reliable control of double acting doors used 
in corridors, kitchens and certain entrances is furnished by 
this LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer No. 444 or 





| 466. Closer proper takes but 4 1/16” height, 314” width, 
D AV | D N 15 1/16 to 16 1/16” length. Used with wood or metal 
| 600 E. KIBBY ST doors at least 134” thick. Full rack-and-pinion mechanism 
rr . OHI ° controls door and prevents annoying free swings and “‘flap- 
’ ing.’’ Se I in Sweet's ri . sie 
a Products, 2 om ping.’’ See LCN catalog in Sweet’s or write Norton Lasier 








Co., 466 West Superior Street, Chicago, for folder 140-F. 























DOES 
NOT 


WARP 


SWELL | THE DUPLEX OPERATOR 











LONG 
SERVICE HE compactness of this operator recommends it 
LIFE when drapes or venetian blinds are to be used. 





Screening difficulties can be eliminated by concealing 
it in a small case. Sight lines of the sash are enhanced 
by placing it on the meeting rail and this feature 


INSULATED together with proper design, combine to provide tight 


closure of the ventilator and maximum support. This 


VENTI LATED eliminates glass breakage and twisted ventilators under 


| DONLEY PACKAGE RECEIVER | i. 2282°5°.0So25 BAS 








| : are , aay 
| © Deliveries of milk, food, etc., are safe oo homes equipped Our engineering department is ready to serve inter 
with this prefabricated Donley Package Receiver. Auto- ™ ; . — . 
matic lock insulated outer door and louvered inside door | ested parties. Recommendations and preliminary lay 


protect all deliveries from summer heat and winter cold. outs are available with no obligations. 


THE GIBSON & KIRK C0., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send catalog to 


Outside door can be recessed into building for maximum | 
weather protection. Two strong refrigerator type door 
| catches of nickel plated brass. Automatic lock of rust- | 
| 
| | 
| 





proofed steel and hinges that extend the full height of doors 
give greater durability. (Can be furnished without 
automatic lock.) 

This inexpensive convenience item increases sala- 
bility of new homes. Free book—‘’Donley Devices,” 
gives information about this and many other home 
conveniences and specialties. Write for your copy! 


Name 


THE DONLEY BROTHERS CO. 


Address 
13945 Miles Avenue e@ Cleveland, Ohio| 
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ORE. 


at the Fair this 


superb record 






Did you go to the Fair last year? Of course you did. 
And didn’t you shudder when you let your imagina- 
tion conjure up a picture of what the carpet in the big 
buildings would look like after millions of feet had 
sight-seen over it? 

Ah, but here’s what actually happened! In the 19 
buildings which were Bigelow-carpeted last year, the 
original installations are still underfoot for this year’s 
crowds, with only a few replacements here and'there. 

And on the strength of Bigelow carpet’s performance 
in these 19 buildings, additional buildings will be 
Bigelow-carpeted this year! The new Ford Ballet Theatre, 





The American Telephone and Telegraph Company’s beautiful 13,000,000 people visited the f. 


Bigelow Carpet 


ar... because of its 


© nrwr 


for instance...and the enlarged Westinghouse building. 

Bigelow carpet demonstrated its wearing qualities 
under traffic conditions which are not likely to be 
duplicated in the average hotel or theatre. 

On your next job, remember the record of Bigelow 
carpet at the New York World’s Fair. Bigelow’s Carpet 
Counsel will be glad to offer expert advice and help 
in selecting the right grades and colors for the right 
spaces, keeping within your budget. 

Consult your dealer, who will bring you to us. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


sy, 


ad 
# 








General Motors Building at the Fair last 


- 


and popular building was carpeted with 7700 yards of 27-inch year and walked over Bigelow carpet. In this building, too, with an original 


Bigelow carpet. Replacement this year is less than 250 yards, 


installation of 7600 square yards, only 250 square yards are being replaced 


in spite of an attendance during 1939 of 7,878,000 people! __ this year. 


You'll walk on Bigelow Carpet in these Fair Buildings: 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

CHRYSLER MOTORS 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 


& COMPANY 


GENERAL MOTORS 


COMPANY GREEK PAVILION 
COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SAFETY 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. COMPANY 


CARPET COUNSEL by BIGELOW WEAVERS 


sun @ : tas 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINE 


MAYOR'S OFFICE, N. Y. CITY BUILDING 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 

SWEDISH PAVILION 

UNITED STATES FEDERAL BUILDING 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUBSIDIARIES 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. CO. 
WORLD'S FAIR HALL OF MUSIC 
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* of CARPETS... 
"+ THINK oF BIGELOW 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR 


ILLINOIS 


LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


SODA FOUNTAINS 
STORE FIXTURES 
ICE CREAM STORE EQUIPMENT 
REFRIGERATED DISPLAY CASES 
BOOTHS @ TABLES ¢ CHAIRS 


S 











STABILITY 
STRENGTH 
Say, SIMPLICITY 


Cc 


REAL PIPE SUPPORT AND 
GUIDE SCREW INTO CONDUIT 
HEAVY — REMOVABLE 
ASPHALT SHELL 


IS OUTSIDE OF . 
AND SUPPORTED BY 
STRONG ARMCO CONDUIT 


PIPE AND ITS COVERING 
FREE FROM ANY LOAD ON 
THE CONDUIT 
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Sally 
Slenderized 
Speaks 


“T’d like to say one thing for my- 
self and then stop. Other radiators 
have come as near as they could to 
looking like me. 

But one thing they haven’t done 
yet. That is, making as smooth a 
casting. 

Slickness in a salesman, no one 


likes. But smoothness in a radiator 
is what every one wants.” 


See Sweets’. See for yourself. 























BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 











Irvington, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio 




















Dept. J Dept. J 
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DURABLE 
WATERTIGHT 
= ENGINEERING 


Ric-wil. INSULATED PIPE UNITS 





For Underground overhead Steam Lines 


The Pre-sealed Unit for high efficiency. 


Structural strength of Armco Hel-Cor Conduit—Ric-wiL 
engineering throughout. 


Choice of grade and type of insulation—either bulk 
hand-packed or sectional pipe covering. 


A complete ready-assembled unit—nothing else to buy. 
Write for Bulletin No. 4003 


Tf gg EMS FOR 
oon TEAM PIPES 


Agents in Principal Cities 
UNDE 


The RIC-WIL CO. Riewcw ae t 
Unien Commerce Side. [Gav & 
COND 
RG | 
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Pleasing...Practical... 


AND VERY ADAPTABLE 
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Arglin is attractive and practical—with its 
63% open area. It has another important ad- 


vantage; it can be used in any multiple of 
2-7/16 inches. 


Like practically all Hendrick Grilles, Arglin 
is available in aluminum, brass, bronze, 
Monel, stainless steel and other commercially 
rolled metals. Write, on your letterhead, for 
the Hendrick handbook, ‘’Grilles.” 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


20 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in principal cities. See ‘phone book. 
Mfrs. of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads and 
Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Per orated Metals and Screens. 
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“U” or “L” or “Corridor”... 
Crane Kitchens Give Your Clients MORE 


, ae you plan a “U” or 
“L” or “Corridor” type of 


kitchen—whether the space is big or 
small . . . whatever the needs and 
tastes of the family . . . it is easier to 
put more livability and convenience 
into the kitchen with Crane-Equip- 
ment. 


A strong statement—but reason- 
able, when you think of it. Crane has 
spent years in determining the exact 
scientific basis for designing kitchen 
sinks and cabinets. Crane has made 
thousands upon thousands of obser- 
vations of modern kitchens to crystal- 
lize the best thinking for you. Crane 
has examined every detail of sink 
and cabinet construction to provide 
the utmost in quality within a price 


CRANE 


range that covers every size of house 
and every building budget, no matter 
how small. 

In Crane sinks and cabinets, you'll 
find an impressive array of work sav- 
ing features ... plus the thoughtful 
construction that keeps the equip- 
ment new. Plenty of surface area on 
the sink—no cracks or crevices . . 
finest acid-resisting enamel ona rigid 
cast iron base .. . deeply depressed 
drainboards . . . every feature that 
contributes to enduring ease of use. 


Your Crane architects’ catalog is an 
up-to-date guide in planning more 
practical and more livable kitchens. 
Use it—and get first-hand facts about 
Crane quality by visiting the nearest 
Crane display room! 





In bathrooms, too, Crane offers a comprehen- 
sive line of quality equipment—for every size 
and style of house, at every price level. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES «© FITTINGS @ PIPE 
PLUMBING e HEATING e PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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SPECIFICATION AND BUYING INDEX 


The advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM have become the recognized market place for 


architects and all others engaged in building. Each month these pages offer the most complete guide to 
materials, equipment and services to be found in any magazine. A house or any other building could be built 
completely of products advertised in THE FORUM. While it is not possible for a magazine to certify building 
products, it is possible to open its pages only to those manufacturers whose reputation merits confidence. 


This THE FORUM does. 


A Iberene Stone Corporation of Virginia........+.+.... 38 


Aluminum Company of America...........++ coccecte OO 
American Brass Company, The......... eTT TTT Tree 
American Lumber & Treating Co......... eececocceese 53 
American Rolling Mill Company, The..........eeee2+: 83 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.........e0e+ee++- 13 
Angier Corporation .........8...ce0e oueeneasesoseec Te 
Armstrong Cork Company.............+. $96906600004.00 
Auer Register Company, rr eeoeeeeeeeseeeees 102 
Barber Asphalt Corporation........... ooneendatenee 86 
Te. acc cegeeteeen ey re 71 
Bethlehem Steel Company..............- Ssbedneuesel ee 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc......... ee eee 105 
Borg-Warner Corporation .............+. ¢0-08eeeeees 39 
(Ingersoll Steel & Dise Division) 
Brasco Manufacturing Company...... Saas Suk mimeiaase 59 
Briggs Manufacturing Co............... datas dante eieiee tee 79 
ER Eee eee ee ee Te eee ee ee 94 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., The........ccce2ee00: 96 
Burnham Boiler Corporation........ eccccccccccccoes 106 
Cabot, 6 cM a as a eS A Daye oe ma aaeere 58 
Cg IE, THIRDS oo 650 6 040 cece ct deSeccees 27 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation... ..........eeee80- 26 
(United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary) 
Case & Son, W. A. Manufacturing Co................00. 100 
Caeemeent TMareware Comipamy.. .... ccc cd cece ccccccese 60 
rn Ts. csr sccacees oe be eee ad Cover Il 
ee OR. UEED, . . ss 6 oo 0 000.00. 0600008 00 %s.0. ee 
Chase Meses & Copper Commamy. ..cccsccccccccsens 36, 37 
SE i I IND 5 noo e000. 0.005 0:0 04.00.60 48 0.4 680 70 
EE EP SEPT ee eT CC e Cee 16 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, The.......... 64 
el aaa a 2a Ca ladies a anaera dh: #i6.o'6) 6k BN ea (618/685 ae 107 
CR ES noc ccc cce be scccccccvesceseeessee 30 
Davidson Enamel , RNs 6 ss0.0 02008 ws hs esse lle 104 
ee 6. SS 6.5 05,6 eds 00 060 0.6 Ode om 40 
Mis ann be cans ce snceseccocecscsoeseeen 104 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association...... coccccccccocose ae 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company, The........ pbeenenensee ae 
Elkay Manufacturing Co........... eaceocoesccccocces Se 


Formica Insulation Company, The. eeeeeeeeeeeeeseees 5 


General Electric Company......... ‘oneecdeonaee 78, 103 
ee ee eer (reek ewnnaa 104 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation. .........ceeeee8 errr 17 
(Stran-Steel Division) 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation.............++:. 63 
I ER 5g oe oo 0d 6 6 6 0b eS Ole b-OO bin 106 
ES SE OT eT Te ee eee ee 88 
PRR RMUOREONEOD, BMGs. cp ccccbecsccscecsncsee 86 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation............ bevabssodus 61 
lig Electric Ventilating Co..........2.eeee00% eeeecesen 84 
Ingersoll Steel & Dise Division. ...........200.00e008. 39 
(Borg-Warner Corporation) 
LP, cn cccc nc cceceeebessccescouss 69 
International Studio Art Corporation. ...........ee+++- 80 
Sts iin ugk dae cedenewbadenseamed 66 
Johnson Service Company. .......esccceeeeseeeveees 50 
Kawneer CN TDs oc cc ce eeececccecesecseeees 48 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation. ........0.000+e00e00008 23 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation .. 


eeeeeeveeoeeeeeeeeeeeeene 19 


Koppers Company h046¢20068 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 41 
Lead i eee beenbewe 5] 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co....... p0ececneeseseesdes 101 
Lone Star Cement Corporation........ 000460464406000 ON 
Louisville Cement Co......... err ere eer Te re 24 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc........ Pe ed ree ee 7 
Masonite Corporation ........ccccceecees 266600500 3 
Medusa Portland Cement Co............ Pee tee 21 
Miami Cabinet Division......... ererrrrre Te 


(The Philip Carey Company) 


Milcor Steei Company 


oeee eee eee eeee eeeeveeeeveee eevee 85 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.......0.eeeeeee+55 46 
Muralo Company, Inc., The...... ecccccccccccecccccc hOe 
National Coal Association. .......ccccccecccccccecss 28 
National Lead Company...... rT ee eee ee ee 18 
Nelson, Herman, Corporation.....cccccceccseccccssses 6 
Norton Lasier Company...... WYTTTTITIVIT ITT Tee. 
Overhead Door CIR. 0.00.0 6:66.05 000006060006 0% 95 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company......cccceccccccceseees 93 
Parker Rust-Proof Company..... eT Te Tee ere 62 
I i Rs ote sick Ks 06 00.6 6b a 66 O05 a er ae 56 
Pecora Paint Company, Inc..........ccccccee rere ee 68 
ee i ot tc ce tence eee eeebnes 43 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company...............+.- 45, 109 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Paint Division......... 67 
Portland Cement Association... ..........eccecsceees 73 
EE ee eins 5d 6 de 6 6 02 6 00:6 44000 0086000 ws 54 
Red Cedar ee rar re ee eee 44 
Republic Steel Corporation.............. eeeeceweres 75 
Revere Copper and Brass, Incorporated............... 8 
i Me anes oe eeces eee eb eeen a Se ee 106 
Rowe Manufacturing Co...........cceee8 errr Tet 15 
Ruberoid Co., The. cc cccccccccccccce saebedoeesueee 25 
S anymetal Products Co., Inc., The....... checneeeesce OO 
IL 4-4/2) wa aa Ee he wie lee aa wee thbéeetdoaces Ee 
Sisalkraft Company, The.............06. biawtéanenaae Se 
Beemeer TASMIETS 2c ccicvecccccwewese ee TT eee 76 
Square D Company.............e0. rere ee eee 34 


Stran-Steel Division 


206.0626 86260660.0060 090 eeeeeeeeneeeee ee 17 
(Great Lakes Steel Corporation) 

Surface Combustion Company........ oeessesecconces OO 
Tile Manufacturers Association ........ bee OU Seo 89 
Truscon Steel Company............-. Se éew aoa Cover III 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., The........seee-ee0:. 31 
United States Gypeum Comipamy ....ccccccccsccccccecs 97 
United States Plywood Corporation........ 65, 87, Cover IV 
United States Rubber Company..................22--- 2 
United States Steel Corporation. ...............04-. 26, 49 
ne I I ok bk a nid BRE ew be o8 49 


(United States Steel Corporation Subsidiary) 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company...........2.ceeeeeee: 72 
Van Range, John, Co., The......... séhoe60004044408% 58 
Walrus Manufacturing Company.......... On ee 106 
Wheeling Corrugating Company...........e50+02-ee005: 47 
Wood for Venetians Association. ......cccccccccceseees 102 
oe ee ee ais citi nsiebis 55 
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If you want greater latitude 


in Store Front Design — 
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GLASS—in countless variety of forms 
—is a store front medium that never 
exhausts its design possibilities. It 
gives you a ve rsatile tool to work with 
—one that provides you with a “new 
way” to meet any store front demand. 

Architects in increasing number 
are employing glass in store front 
work—and achieving effects that are 
possible with no other medium. In 












ITTCO STORE FRONTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


“PITTSBURGH” sland for Lully ¢ lass 


Pittco Products they find an ever- 
widening line of materials of top 
quality ... materials that are avail- 
able in identical quality throughout 
the country. 

Recently, Herculite Tempered 
Plate Glass, Suede-finish Carrara 
Structural Glass, PC Architectural 
Glass and PC Glass Blocks have taken 
their places with the other Pittco 


products. Striking achievements al- 
ready accomplished with these new 
kinds of store front glass indicate that 
their scope in creative store front de- 
sign is practically limitless, 

Drop the coupon at the bottom of 
this page in the mail. We'll be glad to 
send you, without obligation, more 
detailed information about Pittco 
Store Front Products. 





Morris Ketchum, Jr. designed this truly distinctive front in New 
York City. He employed glass in new and striking form — to 
give it its individuality. The facia, piers, and the walls of the 
vestibule are of gray Carrara, suede finish. And the attractive 


entrance door is of Herculite Tempered Plate Glass. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2359 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your new book 
entitled “ How to Get More Business. °’ 
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Now, in an almost unlimited range of 
standard units, you can obtain ALL the 
latest desirable features of casement con- 
struction and operation at prices that per- 
mit you to use TRUSCON Residence Steel 
Casements in any house or apartment, re- 
gardless of budget limitations. 


A 32-page illustrated catalog is necessary 
to describe adequately the essential de- 
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tails of TRUSCON Residence Steel Case- 
ments. Send for this catalog, study it care- 
fully, note how completely it is prepared 
to assist you in utilizing to the fullest ex- 
tent the advanced features of design, 
construction and operation of modern 
TRUSCON Residence Steel Casements. 


TRUSCON 


61 SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES © 29 WAREHOUSES 


YOUNGSTOWNeee OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY: REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CUSTOM-BUILT STANDARDS AT MASS PRODUCTION COSTS 


As recently as five years ago, the building 
industry could not obtain at any price the 
combination of features now incorporated 
in TRUSCON Residence Steel Casements. 


TRUSCON 
A Safe 
SPECIFICATION 
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MATCH BEAUTY WITH BEAUTY — [\ v* 
LUXURY WITH LUXURY — by Specifying 


MIAMI CABINETS 


You don’t have to go far to find bathrooms where 
beautiful fixtures are keeping company with cheap, 
tinny cabinets. 


This doesn’t make sense. People do not want—for the 
sake of saving a few dollars—this element of cheapness 
that detracts from the beauty and harmony the archi- 
tect planned. 


For only a few dollars more than the cost of a cheap 
cabinet, you can equip the average bathroom with a 
Miami Cabinet that matches beauty and luxury with 
any bathroom equipment, however de luxe. 


Don’t permit cheap cabinets to let your bathrooms 
down. Build them “UP” with MIAMI CABINETS. 
Our catalog AF mailed upon request or see it in Sweet’s. 


1. Rigid one-piece body of heavy Armco 


finish 





2. Sanitary—no open seams to start rust 
or collect dust 





Steel—specially prepared for the finest & 
. _— 











3. Noiseless Doors —heavy brass and 
chromium, no-tarnish hinges 








4. Scientifically designed lights with / —— 
adjustable non-glare shades 
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5. “A” Quality Mirrors (in accordance 
with government specifications) — 
electrolytically copper backed 


6. Brilliant chrome mirror frames; effective 
lighting; master craftsmanship in every 
detail 


7. “Crystal Snow” the finish that will 
not retain a stain 


rue MIAMI CABINET ouvisi0n 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 



















The art of modern wood treatment 
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MAUNA 


FORD OFFICES AND SHOWROOM 
IN NEW YORK EFFECTIVELY 
STREAMLINED WITH RIFT OAK 


exWwood 


Y (WOOD IN FACILE FORM] 











To create a rich, mellow atmosphere, expressive of the 
Rift Oak Flexwood treatment, private offices, Ford Motor Sales personality and character of the Company ---and a 
| Bidg., New York; Walter Dorwin Teague, Designer. (Photos: setting as streamlined as the latest Mercury or V-8, 
Peet Se, onsen). Davin Hatten, Hing. Designer Walter Dorwin Teague treated walls and 
cornices with Rift Oak Flexwood, end-matched and 
applied horizontally. The same treatment is used as 
a background for the huge showroom. The richness 
of this impressive, genuine wood interior is belied by 
its moderate cost. The ease and speed of application of 
Flexwood brings the luxury of rare and exotic wood 
interiors within the limits of the average decorating 
budget. 














UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Flexglass, Plywood, Armorply and Weldwood 


WER Details of construction of cornice, and bookcase jarb, [<a 














